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TO ENGINEERS VISITING NEW YORK 


A room for the exclusive use of visiting mining 
engineers is maintained at the New York office of 
THE ENGINEERING AND MINING JoURNAL. Visitors to 
the metropolis are cordially invited to take advantage 
of the facilities it offers, by having their mail ad- 
dressed in care of the JourNAL and making its office 
their headquarters. The managers of the branch 
offices will also be glad to welcome visiting engineers 
and to be of any service to them that they can. 


R 


THE ADJOURNMENT of the Anthracite Strike Com- 
mission until December 3, with the understanding 
that some agreement might be reached meantime, ap- 
parently changed the situation. The latest news, 
however, is that the operators have abruptly with- 
drawn from the negotiations, and that the hearings 
will continue. 


R 


WE REGRET deeply to report the news which the 
cable brings us of the death, in London, on Novem- 
ber 23d, of Sir W. C. Roberts-Austen, who was so 
widely known from his investigations into the prop- 
erties of metals and alloys. At the time of his death 
he was president of the Iron and Steel Institute and 
honorary secretary of the British Association. He 
has passed away at the comparatively early age of 
fifty-eight, in the height of his powers and useful- 
ness. 


x 


In ouR issue of November 1, on page 581, we 
referred to the new plant of the North American 
Lead Company, now under construction at Fred- 
ricktown, in Missouri. The article described the 
new and special features of the plant, but did not 
state its size, leaving the reader to infer that it 
was small or large, as he saw fit. We wish now 
to remedy the omission, and to say that the new 
plant is one of the largest in Missouri. It will be 


able, when completed, to crush and concentrate © 


from a minimum of 250 tons of ore per day, up 
to a maximum of 400 tons. It will be, therefore, 
a plant of the first class, having also the latest 


improvements. 


R 


THE RESIGNATION of Mr. Alfred Walter from the 
presidency of the Lehigh Valley Company is to be 
regretted, because it deprives an important com- 
pany of the services of an executive who is not only 
a capable railroad man, but is also thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the anthracite trade. Beyond this it 
is much more to be regretted because the time and 
manner of the resignation gives color to the report— 
which is generally credited by those who are well 
informed—that Mr. Walter retires because he has 
opinions of his own, and is not willing to follow 
blindly the lead of President Baer, of the Reading 
Company. Should this be true—and there are many 
indications that it is true—it would seem that the 
present controlling interest in the anthracite roads 
approves of the Baer policy and the Baer manage- 
ment, with all that it implies. 


IN A RECENT address Secretary of the Treasury 
Shaw referred to the future possibility of a reform 
which has been frequently advocated in the columns 
of the Journat. This is the adoption of a univer- 
sal coinage standard by all the civilized nations of 
the world. We do not mean by this, as we have 
often explained, that the coinage in all countries 
should be absolutely uniform. It is quite possible 
for each nation to retain its peculiar coins and their 
names; but as we have pointed out these coins 
could, without great difficulty, be made to bear a 
uniform value. Thus the American $5 piece, the 
British pound sterling, the German 20 marks, the 
25 francs of France and the Latin Monetary Union 
and the 10 rouble piece of Russia could be made of a 
uniform value by changes so slight in the weight of 
gold in each that the alteration would hardly ex- 
ceed the allowance made for wear by the mints in all 
countries. How great a convenience in international 
exchange and in merchant and bank accounts this 
would constitute it is hardly necessary to point out. 
We trust that Secretary Shaw will follow up the 
matter to which he alluded in his speech. 


R 


THE ARTICLES on Probleths of Life and Labor 
in Anthracite Mining, the first of which was pub- 
lished in our last issue, while the second appears 
on another page, indicate lines of investigation 
which the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission 
should take up, in order to enable its members to 
render a decision in accordance with facts in the 
case and with equal justice to both sides. The 
writer of those articles has had occasion in the 
course of his professional work to make very 
close and careful investigations into the condi- 
tions of labor and living in various ocupations; 
and he is well fitted by experience to weigh the 
value of statistics and appreciate the bearing of 
facts. It is possible that the Commission may 
hardly be able to secure all the data indicated in 
as complete a form as proposed; but it can cer- 
tainly secure enough to be of great value, not 
only in forming its own conclusions, but also to 
future investigators. The testimony taken so fap 
has apparently consisted of little but statements 
of opinions, most of them given under the pres- 
sure of sharp cross-examination by the lawyers. 
It is to be hoped that the opposing parties—and 
their counsel—will permit the substitution for this 
exercise of wits of a careful investigation into 
facts. The Commission, indeed, shows signs of 
a disposition to insist upon such a course. 


x 


As our readers know, the coal and coke business 
in Germany is pretty thoroughly controlled by sev- 
eral syndicates or associations producers. 
portant association of this kind is the Coke Syndi- 
cate which controls the production of the Ruhr and 
other districts, the coke of which is largely used in 


An im- 


In view of the de- 
pressed condition of the iron trade, application was 
made by a number of furnace owners for a reduc- 


the German blast furnaces. 
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tion in prices, but at a recent meeting of the Syndi- 
cate it was resolved to leave the price of furnace 
coke unchanged at 15 marks ($3.57) per ton at the 
ovens. <A very slight reduction was made in the 
price of foundry coke, and in that of some inferior 
grades, but these have no effect upon the greater 
part of the coke business. The price of furnace coke 
is still higher than it was during the years 1898 and 
1899, when the iron trade was booming, and in view 
of the fact that prices for pig and finished iron are 
now from 20 to 30 per cent lower than they were 
two years ago, the ironmasters demanded a reduc- 
tion. Great disappointment is felt, and their many 
remonstrances against this decision of the syndicate, 
but the majority of its members felt that they still 
controlled the situation and refused to give way. At 
the present time there does not seem to be any pos- 
sibility of breaking the syndicate’s control of the 
market, and the remonstrances of the iron manu- 
facturers will probably amount to nothing in the end. 


R 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON COMPANY. 


The fight for control of the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company, which has been going on for sev- 
eral months, as a consequence of disagreement 
between the directors, is a matter of more than 
local interest; nevertheless, while the onlooker in 
New York keeps his eye on the fluctuations in the 
shares consequent upon this contest for suprem- 
acy between rival factions, the community in 
which the industrial activity of the company is 
exercised regards the result with anxiety. The 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company employs 15,- 
ooo workmen; it has an average monthly payroll 
of about $750,000; its iron mines, coal mines and 
steel works have built up several large towns in 
various parts of Colorado, Wyoming and New 
Mexico. It is no wonder therefore that the peo- 
ple of this region fear the merging of the com- 
pany’s property into the larger consolidations 
which have been formed to control the eastern 
steel trade; they anticipate the possibility of this 
local industry becoming a pawn in a larger game 
which might include among its opening moves the 
closing of the works and mines of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company. Beyond this selfish in- 
terest in the outcome of the present contest there 
is a sentiment of peculiarly strong loyalty and 
good-will toward the men who, bit by bit, built 
up the splendid superstructure of a local coal and 
iron business of noble dimensions upon natural 
which they themselves developed and, 
by their skilful management, for the past 20 years, 


resources 


have administered in a manner very beneficial to 
Whatever 
be the outcome of stock manipulations we trust 
it will be in no way prejudical to the capable 


Colorado and the adjacent regions. 


staff of highly trained technical men connected 
with the present directorate. 


R 


THE FALL IN SILVER 


The steady and persistent fall in the price of sil- 
ver, which has now been going on for over a year, 
still continues, and there is apparently nothing to 
stop it. Silver has sold down this week nearly to 48 
cents an ounce in New York, and every indication is 
that it must go lower still. In fact, some who are 
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familiar with the conditions do not hesitate to say 
that 40 cents an ounce is in sight, unless something 
now entirely unexpected should happen to change the 
course of the metal. Such a price would have been 
thought impossible only a few years ago, but now it 
seems not only possible, but probable. 

We have from time to time referred to the causes 
of the fall, and a brief recapitulation will be suffi- 
cient. Chief among these is the diminished demand 
from the East, which has absorbed nearly half the 
By the East is 
meant India, China and Japan chiefly, the Dutch East 
Indies being included only as a smaller buyer, whose 
demand adds little to the total. Of the three coun- 
tries named, Japan has ceased to be a factor in the 
silver market, leaving China and India as the great 
buyers. 

But India—in which is included the Malay Penin- 
sula—has had three years of famine and plague which 
have largely diminished both its ability and disposi- 
tion to buy. In India proper there has been a degree 
of poverty which prevented investment of savings in 
the time-honored way; and probably it will take sev- 
eral years for the country to recover. 


world’s output for many years past. 


Even the low 

price now prevailing has failed to tempt buying for 
the bazars; and this is a thing unheard of heretofore. 
The demand from the Malay Peninsula has dimin- 
ished in spite of the high price and large production 
of tin; a fact which is accounted for by the increased 
proportion of that metal handled by English com- 
panies, which sell on a gold basis. 

In China, which is usually second only to India as 
a buyer of silver, trade was thoroughly disorganized 
by the Boxer rebellion and the subsequent war. Un- 
iler the operation of the indemnity payments exacted 
by the Powers, China is for the time a seller rather 
than a buyer of silver; while the Australian silver 
product, a large part of which was usually shipped 
to China, now goes to London, still further increas- 
ing the supplies there. 

Meantime the production of silver does not de- 
crease to any considerable extent, and the reason for 
this is clear. In the United States, at the present 
time, silver is almost exclusively a by-product. It is 
produced in connection with copper and lead; and 
with gold also, though to a very much smaller extent. 
This is the case also in Australia, and in some de- 
gree in Mexico, though the last named country has 
more mines from which silver alone is drawn than 
any other country. As long as there is a demand 
for copper and lead, silver will continue to be pro- 
duced in quantity approximating the present output, 
so that relief from the present situation must come 
from larger demand, and not from diminishing sup- 
plies. 

It is possible that the low price may result in some 
increase in the consumption of the metal in the arts 
and industries. At present prices,for instance, solid 
silver ware for household purposes ought not to cost 
more than the higher grades of plated ware, and its 
possession is more satisfactory for many reasons. 
This demand, however, is comparatively small, and 
by itself would not be sufficient to help materially in 
any reaction. 

A singular fact in connection with the present situ- 
ation is that the fall has attracted very little attention. 
It seems to have been accepted as inevitable and very 
little has been said outside of those who are especially 
interested ; and most of them are not inclined to talk 
about it. 


" with results that were fatal within 36 hours. 


NOVEMBER 29, 1902. 


THE TRAGEDY AT TELLURIDE. 


Just after going to press last week our corre- 
spondent in Colorado telegraphed that Mr. A. L. 
Collins, of the Smuggler Union 
Mine, at Telluride, had been shot in his house, 
The 
act was that of an assassin who had fired buck- 
shot through the window of the library in which 
Mr. Collins sat with two or three friends. 

Throughout the membership of that profession 
which Arthur Collins adorned by his high intel- 
ligence and earnest work, this sad news will pro- 
voke a feeling of great pity that a useful and 
honorable career should be terminated in such 
a tragic manner, and to this pity will be added 
the bitterness of resentment that an unoffending 
man of high character should be sacrificed to the 
spirit of lawlessness which has prevailed at Tel- 
luride for the past two years, and of which this 
tragedy is the logical outcome. 


the manager 


Our readers will 
remember that in July, 1901, there was a strike 
among the workmen at the Smuggler Union 
Mine, consequent upon the introduction of the 
contract system; they will also recall the fact of a 
murderous attack made by a body of strikers, in 
the course of which the latter shot indiscriminate- 
ly into the dwellings and office buildings at the 
mine, killing eight men and severely wounding 
many more. Nothing whatever was done by the 
county or the State to punish this outrage, and 
not a single individual has ever suffered any pun- 
ishment for this act of cowardly ruffianism. In 
July of the present year a marble monument was 
erected to the memory of the single member of 
the attacking party who was killed in that assault, 
and at the unveiling of this monument to the 
murderer a number of flowery orations were 
spouted by local politicians. Amid these happen- 
ings, Mr. Collins, as manager of the mine, stood 
up fearlessly for the maintenance of law and 
order, and when the Sixteen-to-One Miners’ 
Union, of Telluride, sent him a list of “scabs,” or 
non-union men, warning him not to give them 
employment, he immediately inserted a paid ad- 
vertisement in each of the local newspapers prom- 
ising work to any man on that list so long as he 
was manager of the properties then under his 
control. In speaking of this incident he would 
explain, with indignation, that the names on that 
list “could be pronounced!” That is, they were 
men of American and English extraction in con- 
trast to the bulk of the miners in the district who 
are Austrians, Slavs, Italians, etc., with enough 
hot-headed ag’in-the-government [Irish to lead 
these foreigners into devilry. 

Throughout these troubles the local and State 
authorities have been shamelessly negligent of 
their duty to the community in the enforcement 
of the law. The present Governor of Colorado 
is an ordinary political accident, and has permit- 
ted the exigencies of corrupt politics to tie his 
hands. 
Miners’ Union is influential in politics, not only 
locally, but also through its affiliations with similar 
organizations throughout the State, and the mem- 
bers as a body belong to the political party 
which of late has been dominant in Colorado on 
account of the socialistic and anarchistic tenden- 
cies developed by the agitation following the fall 
The Smuggler Union Mine is owned 


It may be necessary to explain that the 


in silver. 
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»y Boston capitalists, who are likely to cease op- 
erations at the mime and keep it shut down m- 
dl there is better evidence of protection to life 
nd property in this particular district; they will 
loubtless be glad to meet the heavy expenses of 
. thorough investigation, and will spare no effort 
oward the arrest of the criminal, even though the 
county and State prove as supine as heretofore. 
Whether this culminating tragedy will arouse the 
State authorities to action we do not know, but 
if it does not.it appears to us that it is high time 
for the civic spirit of Colorado to awaken and 
to see to it that punishment awaits the perpetra- 
tors of this and other crimes committed at Tel- 
luride. 

From considerations such as these one turns 
again sadly enough to the realization of the cost 
of all this frontier lawlessness and political ex- 
pediency. Arthur Collins was a member of an 
old Cornish mining family. He was barely 4o 
years of age, with a young wife and two lovely 
children. He was well-traveled and extremely 


well-informed in technical matters. A few years 
ago he had been adviser in mining to the Ameer 
of Afghanistan, and had been placed amid sur- 
roundings requiring a high type of courage. As 
manager of mines first at Central City and then 
at Telluride he had evinced great energy and ca- 
pacity. He seemed destined to occupy a very 
honorable place in the profession, and he could 
look forward to a career of domestic happiness 
and professional distinction. This—citizenship of 
the very best—is suddenly and without warning 
wantonly destroyed because local politics have 
made it inexpedient to enforce the administration 


of the law. 


R 
MARKET CONDITIONS. 


Iron and Steel—The iron and steel markets con- 
tinue to be seriously disturbed by the conditions of 
transportation. 
Pittsburg District, where the railroads have partially 
succeeded in breaking the freight blockade, but the 
deliveries of coke and other raw material to the fur- 


Some improvement is noted in the 


naces are still very slow and promise to reduce seri- 
ously the output notwithstanding the sharp demand. 
There is little to be reported about new contracts, 
and many people seem to be inclined to wait for the 
clearing up of the present situation, before making 
new engagements ahead. 

Copper—The copper market continues rather 
quiet, the unfavorable influence exercised by the 
Wall Street situation and by the high interest rates 
Consumption, 
however, continues large and steady, and there seems 
little doubt that an improvement must be recorded be- 
fore long. 

Other Metals.—Tin continues somewhat weak, with 
Spot sup- 


for money still affecting the position. 


rather a downward tendency in prices. 
plies are good, and the foreign market is still some- 
what depressed. In London there is no change to be 
reported either in prices or in the steady demand 
from consumers. 

Spelter is again somewhat weaker, although de- 
mand from galvanizers and other users of the metal, 
remains fair. 

The depression in silver continues, and a still lower 
range of prices is reported. The cause for this and 
the prospects about the metal are fully discussed in 
another column. 


Coal.—The Western coal markets show little or 
no improvement. Transportation continues generally 
very poor. The season for Lake shipments will soon 
be at an end, but it is now beyond question that the 
northwestern supply for the winter will be consider- 
ably below the normal figure, and already questions 
of all-rail freight rates begin to be discussed. Sup- 
plies at the large cities are somewhat better, but there 
is a rush for winter stocks, which will not be satis- 
fied for some time to come. 

The seaboard bituminous coal trade shows no 
Complaints still continue in 
this trade also of the slow deliveries by the railroads. 


change of importance. 


The anthracite trade is still very far from assum- 
ing its normal condition, and it will be some months 
yet before supply and demand begin to adjust them- 
selves. 


R 


THE ANTHRACITE COAL STRIKE COMMISSION. 


Following the examination and cross-examina- 
tion of Mr. Mitchell, which was referred to in our 
columns last week, some other witnesses were put 
on the stand. The most important of these was 
Rev. Peter L. Roberts, who wrote a book on the 
Anthracite Mining Industry some time ago. It 
cannot be said, however, that the examination of 
these witnesses brought out anything new. 

On Friday, November 21, it was reported that 
propositions had been made by representatives of 
both parties which might lead to a settlement of 
the difficulties outside of the action of the Com- 
mission. It was said that the compromise sug- 
gested to form the basis of negotiations was a 
IO per cent increase in wages, a nine-hour work 
day, and trade agreements between the miners 
and the company by whom they are employed. 
The only one of the four demands not touched 
upon was that of weighing coal by the legal 
ton. 

At any rate, the matter had progressed so far 
that it was agreed to ask the Commission to take 
a recess, pending the negotiations between the 
parties. The suggestion was made at the meet- 
ing of the Commission on November 21, and 
after hearing it Judge Gray, the chairman, made 
the following announcement, which had been 
agreed upon by the members: 

“According to the suggestion just made by 
counsel that an interval of time be taken for 
the preparation of the documentary evidence and 
for a possible agreement as to certain facts and 
figures which would forward the work of the 
Commission, the Commission desires to express 
the hope that an effort will be made by the 


_ parties to come to an agreement upon nearly all, 


if not all, the matters now in controversy, and 
that they will adopt the suggestion heretofore 
made by the Commission to counsel on both 
sides; that we aid them in such an effort by our 
conciliatory offices. It seems to us that many 
of the conditions complained of, and which have 
been the subject and study of our examination, 
might be better remedied by the parties to the 
controversy approaching the subject in a proper 
spirit and with the purpose of fairly adjusting 
them. We hope, gentlemen, that the interval of 
time to be granted may be availed of with this 
end in view. Of course, in the meantime, we 
shall proceed with the work before us as we have 
begun it.” 

On November 22 the Commission adjourned, 
to meet again in Scranton on December 3. Be- 
fore adojurning a substitute or conciliation com- 
mittee was appointed in order that the wishes of 
the Commission may be officially voiced with re- 
gard to any matter th@t might arise in the in- 
terval. The Commissioners wished it understood 
that they have the last say in the adjustment of 


the differences; that they will carry the full re- 
sponsibility for whatever award, if any, they 
may make, and that whatever is agreed upon 
must have their full approval before the agree- 
ment can be put in operation. 

The committee, which is made up of Commis- 
sioners Watkins, Parker and Clark, on the same 
day called into conference as many attorneys rep- 
resenting all the parties before the Commission 
as could be gathered on short notice, and stated 
to them the attitude of the Commission. After 
the meeting a statement was given out in order 
that the general public might know the position 
of the arbitrators regarding the new turn affairs 
had taken. This statement, in full, is as follows: 

“Tt appears that there is some misunderstand- 
ing, or some lack of understanding in connection 
with the recess taken by the Commission, and the 
suggestion in that connection that possibly the 
contestants might be able to agree upon some 
of the important points involved. 

“The recess was desired by counsel for both 
sides because authoritative statements of hours 
and wages which are being prepared are not as 
yet ready. 

“The suggestion was made that perhaps some 
agreement might be reached between the princi- 
pals which would simplify the problem and assist 
in reaching proper conclusions. The ‘chairman, 
speaking for the Commission, stated that the Com- 
mission would gladly co-operate, as far as could 
consistently be done, in furthering an effort to 
reach an understanding through conciliatory means 
and methods. 

“The idea has gone out in some quarters that 
the matter is to be settled without further effort 
or responsibility on the part of the Commission. 
The idea is entirely wrong. The Commission 
will, as announced, cheerfully encourage concilia- 
tory spirit and action between the parties to the 
controversy, but the Commission has not sur- 
rendered, and will not surrender, jurisdiction of 
any of the matters which have been referred to it, 
nor responsibility for the conclusion reached. No 
adjustment can ke made which does not, by. its 
terms, commend itself strongly enough to secure 
the approval of the Commission and its incorpora- 
tion in the award. 

“With a view and for the purpose of removing 
any misunderstanding which might exist, the sub- 
committee of the Commission invited such of the 
counsel representing the several interests in- 
volved as could be reached to meet this after- 
noon.” 


Mr. Wayne McVeagh, who had been prominent 
as counsel in the proceedings before the Commis- 
sion, made public on November 23, through the 
Philadelphia Ledger, the following statement, 
which is of interest: 

“I fully appreciate a desire that there should 
be some statement for the general public of 
what has recently occurred in the matter of an 
attempted adujstment of the demands of Mr. 
Mitchell on behalf of the miners he represents by 
amicable arrangement. 

“The parties on both sides were contesting 
every inch of ground when the great railway cor- 
porations volunteered an advance of 10 per cent 
of the wages of their employees, and their em- 
ployees are popularly supposed to be exceptional- 
ly well paid and well treated, having regular em- 
ployment, large relief funds, and in some in- 
stances pensions. 

“As soon as such advance was announced, it 
seemed to be taken for granted that, notwith- 
standing the advance two years ago, a like in- 
crease would be now granted the miners, and, the 
question of wages being out of the way, there was 
a general feeling in favor of trying to adjust the 
other differences. 

“The first move in that direction was made by 
the Delaware & Hudson Comapny. Mr. Wilcox, 
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its vice-president, and also its general counsel, 
drafted an agreement which his company was 
prepared to accept; but it did not prove satisfac- 
tory to the other companies. 

“While I was still cross-examining Mr. Mitch- 
ell, I was asked to meet him and his counsel in 
conference to make an effort to reach some ad- 
justment of an amicable nature. We discussed 
the matter in dispute on different occasions, and 
at great length, and at last, by the invaluable as- 
sistance of Mr. E. B. Thomas, the president of 
the two companies I represent, the basis, as he 
thought, of a possible adjustment was reached. 
and when it was submitted to the other gentle- 
men, who, with Mr. Thomas, had signed the let- 
ter requesting the appointment of the Commis- 
sion, they all concurred with Mr. Thomas in ap- 
proving it as a basis of negotiations. 

“Personally, I earnestly hope such negotiations 
will result in amicable agreements between the 
different companies and their employees, for I 
believe such agreements will be more likely to 
inaugurate an era of industrial peace throughout 
the region than a decision by the Commission, 
but if agreements cannot be framed the Commis- 
sion stands to decide all matters the parties can- 
mot adjust between themselves.” 


The representatives of the individual operators 
—that is, the firms and companies operating col- 
lieries outside of those owned or controlled by 
the transportation companies—held a meeting in 
Scranton on November 22, and appointed a com- 
mittee to confer with the large companies. The 
obiect is to define the part which these operators 
shall take in any settlement which may be made, 
and also to endeavor to obtain some concessions 
as to transportation rates. This would probably 
take the place of the existing arrangement under 
which operators are allowed a fixed proportion of 
the tidewater selling price on all coal which they. 
deliver to the raliroads. They claim that in case 
of an increase in wages brought about by the ac- 
ticn of the transportation companies, they are en- 
titled to some compensation for the increased 
cost of mining. 


THE CALIFORNIA STATE MINERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The annual convention of the California Miners’ 
Association was held in San Francisco, November 
17, 18 and 19. This year, instead of a representa- 
tion of one in each ten of membership of respective 
county miner’s association, every member of any 
county association was entitled to a seat as a dele- 
gate. However, this arrangement did not bring out 
so large a representation at the convention as was 
expected. In fact the attendance was much smaller 
than has been usual when the number of delegates 
was restricted to one in ten from each county asso- 
ciation. The reason for this was probably that there 
was no business of especial importance coming be- 
fore the convention. That is, no business affecting 
the general mining industry of the state such as the 
hydraulic mining question, mineral lands on railroad 
grants, etc. 

However, an innovation was made in the general 
order of the convention in the direction of reading 
of technical papers by members. Among these were 
Compressed-Air Machine Drilling, by Harry P. 
Stow, superintendent of the Gold Bank Mining 
Company, Forbestown, Butte County; Petroleum 
Oil Fields of California, by Dr. C. T. Deane, secre- 
tary of the Petroleum Miners’ Association; Petro- 
ileum as Fuel, by Alfred Von Der Ropp, manager 
of the Selby Smelting and Lead Company; Use of 
Crude Oil as Compared with Coal, by A. M. Hunt, 
general manager of the Electric Light and Power 
Company of San Francisco; Electric Power for 
General Purposes in Mining and Milling, by John R. 
‘Tregloan, superintendent of the Consolidated South 
Spring Hill Mining Company, Alador City, Ama- 
dor County; Construction of Flumes, by William C. 
Ralston, ex-president of the California Miners’ As- 
sociation and general manager of the Melones Min- 
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ing Company, Calaveras County; The Preservation 
of Forests, by A. DeWint Foote, superintendent 
North Star Mining Company, Grass Valley; Appli- 
cation of Impulse Water Wheels to Mining, by J. G. 
Henry. 

President Wheeler, of the University of Califor- 
nia, addressed the convention, and invited the mem- 
bers to attend the exercises at Berkeley, in laying 
the corner-stone of the Hearst Memorial Mining 
Building, which invitation was accepted. 

The new officers of the association for the ensuing 
year are: C. M. Belshaw, President; Fred Zeiller, 
First Vice-President; Louis E. Aubury, Second 
Vice-President; W. E. Dittmar, Third Vice-Presi- 
dent; Edward H. Benjamin, Secretary; Samuel J. 
Hendy, Treasurer. 

Of the papers mentioned, and a few others read 
by title, 500 copies each are to be printed by the as- 
sociation for distribution, 


FRIEDRICH ALFRED KRUPP 


Friedrich Alfred Krupp, head of the greatest 
iron and steel making concern in the world, out- 
side of the United States, and probably the rich- 
est man in Germany, died suddenly on November 
22, at his villa at Huegel. His health had been 
poor for some time, but the immediate cause of 
his death was an attack of apoplexy. The attack 
is said to have been brought on by distress at a 
scandalous personal attack made upon him by a 
Socialist paper in Berlin. 

The story of the development of the great 
Krupp works at Essen has frequently been told. 
This began under Alfred Krupp, who inherited a 
small forge from his father, and who at first in- 
creased the business to a considerable degree 
and then, by his discoveries and improvements 
in the making and working of steel, established 
a high reputation, and succeeded in securing con- 
tracts for work on an extensive scale. His first 
great success was at the London Exposition of 
1851, where he exhibited steel castings and forg- 
ings of sizes before deemed impossible. Alfred 
Krupp was a man of genius, and he brought up 
his son Friedrich Alfred, with the greatest care 
to be his successor. From an early age the young 
man was constantly in the works, and became fa- 
miliar with every detail of administration and 
with all his father’s discoveries and investigations. 
After his father’s death in 1887 he came into full 
control of the works. In his management he was 
highly successful; the growth and development of 
the business has been uninterrupted. The Krupp 
Works now include, besides the foundries, forges 
and steel plants at Essen, coal mines, iron ore 
mines and other subsidiary enterprises. They em- 
ploy some 60,000 men in all. While the greatest 
fame which has come to them has resulted from 
the manufacture of guns and armor plate, the 
quantity of general commercial work turned out 
was enormous. 

Although somewhat overshadowed by the fame 
of his father, Friedrich A. Krupp was one of the 
foremost living authorities on the science of 
steel making. He was an ardent experimenter, 
and indefatigable in pursuing investigations for 
the purpose of simplifying the processes of manu- 
facture. One of his latest searches in this direc- 
tion was an attempt to produce a better article 
of its class than Harveyized steel for armor plate. 
in which he met a large measure of success. In 
the spring of this year, at the annual meeting in 
London of the Iron and Steel Institute, the Bes- 
semer gold medal for scientific research was 
awarded to Herr Krupp for his discoveries in the 
manufacture of armor plate. 

Herr Krupp was much interested in the welfare 
of his employees, and did much for their comfort 
by building houses, establishing beneficial and 
pension funds, and in other ways. He was per- 
sonally very popular among them. 

While the administration of the works was 
assigned to twelve directors or managers, each 
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of whom had his special department, Herr Krupp 
maintained a strict personal supervision of all, 
and the work which he himself performed was 
very great. Notwithstanding this, he found time 
to take some part in politics. As the richest man 
and largest manufacturer in Germany, he was 
naturally a prominent figure in political and so- 
cial circles, and he was a personal friend of the 
Emperor. Like his father, however, he steadily 
refused to accept a title of nobility, which was 
offered him several times. 


SOME BELGIAN COAL STATISTICS. 


From reports recently published full statistics 
of the coal trade of Belgium are attainable up to 
the close of last year. It appears from these that 
the coal consumption has been as follows for 
two years past, in metric tons: 


Changes. 


+ 1,249,403 
54559 

25,369,681 D. 1,795,38 

6,591,773 D. 295868 


18,777,908 D. 1,121,519 


1900. 
23,462,817 
3,702,251 


27,165,068 
7,265,641 


19,899,427 


1901. 


22,213,414 
3,156,267 


Coal mined 
Imports 


Total supples 
Exports 


Consumption 


In the figures given coke and briquettes are in- 
cluded, being reduced to their equivalents in raw 
coal. For coke a yield of 73.5 per cent is taken 
as the average; for briquettes, 90 per cent. The 
decrease in consumption was chiefly ,due to a 
smaller demand from the iron and steel indus- 
tries. 

The average thickness of the coal seams now 
worked is given at 0.67 meter, or 26.5 inches. The 
average depth of workings last year was 434 
meters, or 1,424 feet. 

The year 1900 showed the highest figures ever 
reported, both for production and consumption. 
The quantity of coal mined in 1901 exceeded that 
reported for any year prior to 1901; but owing to 
smaller imports the figure for consumption was 
exceeded in 1899. 

The average amount per ton received at the 
colliery and the average cost of production per 
ton have been as follows for three years past: 


1899. 
Price per ton at colliery $2.40 
Cost of coal per ton 2.18 


1900. 


$3.36 
2.65 


$0.71 


Igor. 


$2.95 
2.49 


$0.46 


The average price realized last year, though 41 
cents below that obtained during the boom of 
1900, was still 55 cents above that of 1899. The 
cost of production has been increasing for several 
years, owing to higher wages, to increasing depth 
of mines and to the working in many collieries 
of their seams formerly neglected. The reduction 
in cost last year was secured chiefly by reductions 
in wages, which have continued this year, and are 
now causing strikes and labor troubles. 

The Belgian coal operators do not concede that 


Average profit $0.22 


‘the coal measures are approaching exhaustions, 


or have passed the point of maximum production. 
During the past two years boring operations have 
been carried on in various parts of the country. 
Several of these have been abandoned after reach- 
ing depths varying from 700 to 900 meters; but 
several others have been successful in finding coal 
at depths varying from 400 to 600 meters. Prepa- 
rations are being made in several places to ex- 
ploit the coal seams thus discovered. 


TEMPERATURE IN DEEP MINES.— The 
temperature in the New Chum Railway Quartz 
Mine at Bendigo, one of the deepest mines in 
Victoria, was found to be 106.95° Fahr. at a depth 


of 3,645 feet. The Government metallurgist, who 
has been collecting data for some time past in 
reference to rock temperature, reports that it may 
now be definitely stated that the increment of 
temperature with increasing depth at Bendigo is 
at the rate of 1° F. in about 80 feet from the sur- 
face to a depth of at least 3,700 feet. The proba- 
ble error is about 0.5 per cent. 
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NOTES FROM THE ATLIN DISTRICT, BRITISH 
COLUMBIA. 
By W. M. Broox. 


I left Atlin, British Columbia, October 3; navi- 
gation closed this year on the lakes and on the 
Upper Yukon about November 3. The Atlin Dis- 
trict produced this past (mining) season over 
$500,000 in coarse gold. There have not been 
more than 800 miners employed. 

The official statement will be ready for pub- 
lication possibly by another month. The in- 
creased (gold) production this year was due to 


while I was in Atlin, Mr. Melwin, the superin- 
tendent of the above-named mine, delivered in 
Atlin, from his weekly clean-ups, gold dust which 
gave the mine an average of over $1,000 per day. 
This demonstrated the accuracy of De Lamare’s 
estimates furnished one year ago. Superinten- 
dent Melwin tells me that their operations have 
been greatly retarded by the tailings from in- 
dividual miners above them. About 150 miners 
have been engaged in hand-sluicing on Upper 
Boulder Creek. 

The Pine Creek Power Company, under the 
management of F. T. Blunck, of Davenport, 








DE LAMARE’S HYDRAULIC MINE, BOULDER CREEK, ATLIN, B. C. 


the hydraulic mines on Boulder, Pine and Mc- 
Kee creeks. Last year companies operating on 
these streams were installing their improvements 
and opening up their mines. 

The statement given below from Count E. 
Janne De Lamare, of Paris, I’rance, general man- 
ager of the Societe Miniere de la Colombie Brit- 
annique, De Lamare Syndicate, on Boulder 
Creek, Atlin, B. C., was furnished me one year 
ago, when I visited this valuable property and 
saw their immense pay streak exposed. 

“The bed rock had been struck September 25 
last on the hydraulic property of the De Lamare 
Syndicate, at a depth of 45 feet. The season was 
too late and the water supply too low to realize 
on the excellent prospects. But there is satisfac- 
tion in knowing exactly upon what the company 
will begin operations next spring. 

“The pay on bed rock from panning goes as 
high as $5 to the pan, and the gold is very coarse. 
The bed rock layer of the pay gravel taken from 
a shaft of 18 feet deep sunk in a tunnel 50 feet 
west of the flume, and in the supposed center of 
the creek channel gave from $40 to $50 to the 
cubic yard. The 12-foot thickness of pay gravel 
is therefore estimated to yield not less than $15 
to the cubic yard, a figure that promises to place 
this proposition among the first rank once the 
point is reached, from which the whole pay streak 
can be piped into the sluice-boxes. 

“The intention of the company is to sink to 
bed rock in the channel some 500 feet lower 
lown stream than the face of the present work- 
ings. 

“From this point of commencement drift will 
be run to work out the intervening pay, the grade 
at its disposal not permitting this initial portion 
of the ground to be otherwise worked. 

“These operations will commence now and go on 
ill winter. 


“The season work of this property has been: 


largely of a preparatory nature, the results from 
which have proved highly satisfactory the suc- 
cessful development of the proposition along the 
lines adopted this year being assured.” 

During the month of September, this season, 


lowa, has made a very good showing this year 
from their hydraulic mines on Pine. From 30 to 
50 men were employed by this company all sea- 
son. They are using 3,000 miners’ inches of water 
under 140 to 60 feet of fall for pressure. 

There are very few individual miners left on 


Pine Creek. On Willow and Gold Run, both 


Steam hoists and centrifugal pumps are being 
used successfully, and several more will be 
shipped in next year. 

J. F. Deeks, of Toronto, has a large tract of 
rich placer ground on Pine just above the ex- 
tensive properties under control of the Pine 
Creek Power Company. Mr. Deeks has made 
some big clean-ups this year. In September he 
had a large force of men at work constructing a 
ditch conveying about 1,500 miners’ inches of 
water from Surprise Lake, the source of Pine, 
along the benches of the stream, which is for the 
purpose of supplying the Gold Run miners and 
his own claims. The ditch will be about 4 miles 
long. 

R. D. Featherstonhaugh, general manager of 
the Nimrod Syndicate, of London, England, in 
which company Lord Ernest Hamilton is heavily 
interested, has hydraulic mines on McKee Creek. 
Mr. Brewer has given the JouRNAL a very good 
description of this mine in a former article. This 
season’s work has yielded the company over $40,- 
000, giving them very good profits, especially 
when it is to be considered that the mine was 
just started last year. 

Messrs. Christopher & Hawkins have a large 
area of rich placer ground on McKee Creek, just 
below and on both sides, joining the property of 
the Nimrod Syndicate, which will be worked next 
year. 

.Some hand sluicing was done on McKee above 
and near discovery claim. The miners have made 
very good wages. A half ounce to 2 ounces per 
day to the man was not an uncommon thing. 

In speaking of McKee Creek, I find from inves- 
tigation that the main pay streak where the heav- 
iest gold is found, runs through and under the 
bench claims, this being shown by prospects in a 
tunnel running in 100 feet under the bench from 
the creek; and when those benches running paral- 
lel with the creek are fully developed.and worked 
an output of gold far in excess of anything pro- 
duced in the present workings of the creek will 
be realized. This property for over 3 miles is 
owned by Christopher & Hawkins, who have a 
plant now on the ground ready to be installed 
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parallel channels, forming part of the Pine pay 
streak, there are a number of miners engaged in 
hand sluicing. On the latter channel it is from 
30 to 35 feet to bed rock. The miners have expe- 
rienced considerable difficulty in working this 
ground, because of water leaking into their shafts. 


early in the spring, soon enough to catch the first 
early water, they having already graded their 
supply flume, which will enable them to make 
quick work for spring: This will add another 
valuable producing mine to our district. 

The most extensive area of rich placer ground 
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in the “Atlin District may be found on Spruce 
Creek. There has been a great deal of develop- 
- ment work done on this stream during the past 
season, covering a distance of 12 miles, with very 
satisfactory results. 

The Columbia Hydraulic Mining Company is 
operating on Spruce above Discovery claim. Their 
improvements have cost $75,000. This is a Chi- 
cago company. Senator Mason is president and 
A. A. Johnson general manager. They have com- 
the installation of a modern hydraulic 
plant, and the manager reports that the mine is 


pleted 
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Considerable attention has been given to the 
development of quartz claims in our district. On 
Pine Creek J. M. Ruffner has had under bond this 
year the Rock of Ages from Dr. H. B. Runnals, 
of Skaguay, Alaska, and associates. Thirty tons 
milled from a 60-foot shaft on this claim aver- 
aged over $12 per ton. 

Mr. Ruffner and partner, E. N. Banon, are doing 
development work on the Yellow Jacket claim 
just above the Rock of Ages, preparatory to the 
erection of a stamp mill next year. 

Herbert P. Pearse, late general manager of 


SOME SPECIMENS OF ATLIN GOLD. 


now on a paying basis. Their main pipe line 
from pressure box is 30-inch heavy steel, with 
40-inch intake and 200 feet of fall for pressure. 

On this part of the creek referred to where the 
company began to operate there was a large mass 
of huge boulders. In order to get a good dump 
and start the bed rock flume on sufficient grade 
the boulders had to be removed. The Columbia 
Company has had in operation all season one of 
the largest derricks in the North. It is manu- 
factured by Hendee, of San Francisco. Capacity, 
10 tons. The derrick has given perfect satisfac- 
tion; it is operated by a 3-foot hurdy-gurdy 
waterwheel, using 40 miners’ inches of water un- 
der pressure. When in use boulders weighing 
from 1 to 8 tons were moved with a 66-foot boom 
every three minutes. 

Below Discovery claim on Spruce the Consoli- 
dated Spruce Creek Placers, Limited, Seattle, 
Wash., has control of 4 miles of the creek, where 
most of the gold from the stream has that far 
been taken. Charles L. Denny, of Seattle, is 
president of this corporation, and W. M. Brook is 
the general manager. This company has been 
acquiring more rights on the creek this year, and 
preparations are being made for the construction 
of a modern hydraulic plant giving the mine a 
capacity of 3,000 to 4,000 cubic yards per day. 
The average length of the mining season is 140 
days. 

Mr. J. H. Brownlee has incorporated a com- 
pany with $100,000 capital to work Otter Creek 
ground. Some $10,000 worth of mining machin- 
ery has been secured, and it is being moved on 
the property. Next season this new company 
will have a hydraulic plant in operation, using 
12-inch, 14-inch and 16-inch pipe under 200 or 
more feet of pressure, piping down gravel banks 
where several thousand in coarse gold has been 
washed, averaging better than $1 per cubic yard. 

Mr. Switzer, manager of the British American 
Dredging Company, has formed his company in 
Philadelphia with $2,000,000 capital with the in- 
tention of operating machinery on their Pine 
Creek Placer ground. Mr. Robinson, represent- 
ing the Eastern stockholders, was in Atlin this 
year looking over the property with the engineer. 
He expressed himself as being highly pleased 
with their prospects. 


the Pilbarra Gold-fields, Limited, Western Aus- 
tralia, is manager of the Imperial Mines in 
Atlin on Munro Mountain. I was in their 
600 feet of tunnel and cross-cuts, and saw 
veins of free milling quartz exposed. Mr. 
Pearse has a 5-stamp mill located nearby to 
prospect the mine. He states that the quartz av- 
erages about $10 per ton. He seems to be well 
satisfied that they have a sufficient body of pay 
quartz to justify the erection of a 10-stamp mill. 
He will want this machinery next year. 

On the Engineer Group of mines, 20 miles dis- 
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this mine has been held by citizens of Skaguay, 
Alaska. 

Mr. J. A. Fraser, the New Gold Commissioner, 
is proving himself to be well qualified to fill the 
position. In order to promote the general wel- 
fare of the miners and encourage legitimate min- 
ing, protecting the titles of those who have rights 
granted by the Government, Mr. Fraser is spar- 
ing neither time nor energy. In the long run, this 
policy will insure to the Provincial Government 
the largest revenue. 

The White Pass & Yukon Railway has given 
the Atlin miners very good service this year. The 
fare to Skaguay has been reduced to $20, with an 
occasional excursion rate of $12. The fare 
from Seattle to Skaguay, Alaska, is $30 first- 
class, including board and stateroom on all the 
steamship lines. Freight rates on mining ma- 
chinery from Seattle to Atlin, $60 per ton by 
weight. 

There was a scarcity of miners in Atlin this 
last year. Wages range from $3 to $5 per day 
and board. 

Because of sharp competition between the At- 
lin Lake Lumber Company and Dr. Troughten’s 
mill rough lumber was sold this season for $20 
and $25 per thousand. This reduction has been of 
great service to the miners of the district. 

Mr. McGee, discoverer of McKee Creek, has 
made a new discovery some 40 miles or more dis- 
tant from Atlin eastward on a stream flowing 
into the Taku. This creek has been described to 
me by one of the party as being as large as Pine. 
Prospects from $3 to $5 to the pan have been 
already found. Mr. McGee had 3 tons of pro- 
visions moved over half-way to the new strike 
when I left in October. No locations had been 
recorded, and only a few had knowledge of the 
discovery. It is quite possible that Juneau, 
Alaska, will profit by this discovery because the 
Taku route can compete with the White Pass for 
the business of the new district. 


CONDITION OF METALS IN LEAD SLAGS. 
—Dr. M. W. Iles, in his treatise on Lead Smelting, 
page 32, states that experiments with slags from the 
lead blast furnace led to the conclusion that zinc ex- 
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tant from Atlin southwest on Taku Arm, a Io- 
stamp mill is being put up. W. B. King, assist- 
ant auditor, White Pass Railroad, is president; 
Mr. Gard, secretary. There is a big vein of ore 
exposed by the tunnels and cross-cuts. I have 
seen the assay receipts from several tons of ore 
treated, and from these returns I am satisfied 
that this is the most valuable quartz property be- 
ing worked in Atlin. A majority of the stock in 


ists in them chiefly as silicate, a small percentage oc- 
curring as sulphide, partly free and partly combined 
with other sulphides. Lead occurs as metal, as sili- 
cate and as sulphide. Oxidation of the sulphide pro- 
duces some sulphate, which gives rise to the white 
fume so commonly noticed. Silver exists in the slag 
as a constituent of entrained matte. Numerous ex- 
periments showed that silver cannot exist in slag in 
the form of silicate. 
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PROBLEMS OF LABOR AND LIFE IN ANTHRACITE 
MINING. 


By Freperick L. Horrman, 
II. Social and Economic Conditions. 


An accurate view of the conditions of life in 
the anthracite coal-fields can be obtained by vari- 
ous methods of inquiry, but the most useful yet 
devised is the family budget. Through a special 
blank sent to a large number of heads of families 
the essential facts of family life are brought into 
comparison or contrast. This method has been 
successfully made use of in numerous investiga- 
tions, but to special advantage in the Sixth and 
Seventh Annual Reports of the United States 
Commissioner of Labor on the Cost of Produc- 
tion. In this investigation family budgets were 
collected for 5,284 families of persons employed 
in the textile and glass industries, and for 1,244 
iamilies of persons employed in the iron, steel 
and bituminous coal industries. On the basis of 
facts thus brought together it is possible to prove, 
with reasonable accuracy, the actual status and 
reward of labor in the various industries, and 
similar facts should be collected for labor in an- 
thracite mining to determine whether “the an- 
nual earnings of the mine workmen are insuf- 
ficient to maintain the American standard of life.” 

It is primarily the purpose of such investiga- 
tions to determine the total family income and 
the various items of family expenditures. Nom- 
inal wages do not represent the family income, 
for in industries in which wages are low the in- 
come is usually materially increased by the labor 
of women and children. The problem is compli- 
cated by the varying conditions of family life, for 
a family without children may live in comfort at 
wages which prove insufficient for one in which 
children are quite numerous. Nativity is another 
factor of material importance, since the personal 
requirements for food, clothing, intoxicating 
liquors, etc., vary considerably with different na- 
tionalities, and this factor was duly taken into ac- 
count in the investigation of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

On the outset of any investigation into the so- 
cial and economic condition of labor in anthracite 
mining it will therefore be necessary to ascertain 
the elementary facts of female life. The unit of 
investigations of this kind is the family, and it is 
necessary to ascertain the present age of the head 
of the family, the number of years at work, the 
duration of present employment, the present oc- 
cupation, the present state of health, the conjugal 
state, and if married, the number of children, 
their ages, and whether at home, at school or at 
work. In addition, it is necessary to know the 
nativity, and if of foreign birth, whether a citi- 
zen, a declared citizen, and whether able to speak 
and read English. Most of these facts are known 
for other industries, and this information should 
be available for anthracite labor. 

The average annual family income as deter- 
mined by means of a special inquiry shows how 
far the actual needs of family life are met by 
supplementary earnings of women and children. 
It is shown, for example, by the Seventh Annual 
Report of the United States Commissioner of 
Labor that while the average income of the head 
of the family was $400 in the textile industry the 
actual average income of the family was $658. 
In the glass industry, however, the average in- 
come of the head of the family was $778, while the 
average income of the family was $860. What the 
corresponding facts are for the anthracite mining 
industry we at present do not know, but it is 
evident that the average family earnings are a far 
more determining factor than the average earn- 
ings of the head of the family only. 

The size of the family and the family income 
bear a very definite relation to each other. The 
Seventh Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Labor exhaustively considers this point, and 
shows conclusively how intimately the elementary 
facts of family life are related to family earnings 


and the resulting economic conditions. While 
in the textile industry, in which most of the 
workmen are foreign-born, the average size of the 
family was 5.5, in the glass industry, where most 
of the workmen are native-born, the average was 
only 4.8. The effect of this difference is set forth 
by the statement that the amount of income per 
individual to be provided for with food, shelter, 
etc., was only $120 in the textile industry as com- 
pared with $178 in the glass industry. 


Evidence of Economic Well-being—Of the 
many elements by which it is possible to deter- 
mine the economic status of labor, house-owner- 
ship is perhaps the one usually most relied upon 
as proof that the reward of labor has been ade- 
quate. For the glass industry it has been shown 
that almost 27 per cent of the families owned 
their homes against 16 per cent for the textile 
industry. With regard to those who rented their 
homes, it was shown that the larger families of 
textile workers occupy, on an average, 4.9 living 
rooms, with 4.8 for the smaller families of glass- 
workers, hence the actual amount of house room 
was less for the former than for the latter. The 
average rent paid by textile workers was $78 per 
annum against $110 paid by glassworkers. This 
evidence of the superior economic conditions in 
the glass industry is quite conclusive, and seems 
to prove that where the earnings of the husband 
have to be supplemented by the wages of women 
and children the resulting economic condition is 
not as satisfactory as where the main reliance is 
the income of the head of the family. In this re- 
spect it is probably true, as has often been assert- 
ed, that woman and child labor is rather the cause 
of low wages than the effect. It would be of the 
greatest value to have corresponding data for the 
anthracite industry. 


Contrasted Incomes and Family Expenditures. 
—lIf we contrast the total family income with the 
total family expenditure as determined by means 
of family budgets we arrive at the margin or sur- 
plus earnings representing the savings or invest- 
ments by means of which a higher degree of 
economic security can, in course of time, be at- 
tained. In the Seventh Annual Report of the 
Commissioner of Labor a tabular statement is 
given, showing for a number of industries the sur- 
plus remaining of the total family income after 
the payment of expenditures for all purposes. In 
the glass industry this margin is represented by 
$90.58, in the woolen industry by $69.04, in the 
cotton industry by $47.15, and in the bituminous 
coal industry by only $25.59. This statement of 
fact determined by means of a very careful in- 
quiry is one which would seem to conclusively 
prove that the economic condition of labor in bi- 
tuminous mines is far from being as satisfactory as 
the conditions in the textile and glass industries. 
For the purpose of proving whether anthracite 
labor is really in an inferior economic position it 
is absolutely necessary that similar evidence 
should be collected and brought into comparison 
or contrast with the established facts regarding 
other industries. 

Family Expenditures—The average annual fam- 
ily income having been determined, it is not 
difficult to arrive at the principal items of family 
expenditure. Generally speaking, five principal 
items are considered, namely, rent, food, fuel and 
light, clothing, and all other purposes. A more 
detailed analysis was made in the Seventh Annual 
Report of the Commissioner of Labor, and also 
in the Thirty-second Report of the Massachu- 
setts Bureau of Labor Statistics. The essential 
facts are set forth in tabular form, which shows 
for three principal industries the actual amounts 
expended per annum for various items. 

This table is readily understood, and, on the 
whole, represents present conditions with ap- 
proximate accuracy. It is shown that the dif- 
ference in economic status is rather in the amount 
of family expenses for other purposes than the 
absolute necessities of life, in that actually and 


‘ proportionately more is spent for amusement and 


vacation, labor organizations, liquor and tobacco, 
étc., among those who have large incomes than 
among those who have small ones. But even for 
rent and food the differences are quite marked, 


Average Annual Family Expenditures. 


(Seventh Annual Report of the U. S. Commissioner of Labor.) 


Families of Persons Employed in 
Industry Industry Coal Min. 


Expenditures, Glass Cotton Bitum. 
MUM Ra Sida dcsneddenescwse $109.57 $72.58 $61.19 
BOGE i. 0<05 fete ee ceccceeeces 294.75 287.06 237-44 
ig ES pe | eer 31.58 40.65 19.99 
GI Cid ccWedccedencconas 134.20 107.40 112.10 
J BLESSES Eye ae 10.36 5-43 5-19 
Insurance, Property ......... 6.97 6.47 3-66 
Insurance, Life ............. 20.25 20.22 15.45 
Organizations, Labor........ 20.47 6.06 5-24 
Organizations, Other ........ 8.95 6.60 8.07 
Intoxicating Liquors ........ 54.84 15.98 18.09 
MQMEE ade degcadens kekes cae 12.86 10.48 9.30 
Religion and Charity ....... 16.90 13-09 11.35 
Books and Papers: .....200+0 9.14 5-35 5-30 
Amusement and Vacation ... 28.66 9.36 10.68 


and conclusive evidence of the inferior social and 
economic status of the bituminous coal miners 
when compared with glassworkers or persons em- 
ployed in the cotton industry. The actual and 
relative normal family expenditures under rea- 
sonably satisfactory conditions are set forth in 
the following table, which has been abstracted 
from the Thirty-second Annual Report of the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics: 


Normal Family Expenditures in Massachusetts. 


(Average Annual Family Income $847.) 
Amount. Per cent. 








MUM necedacceedudensaceseekeeas $469.32 55-4 
CINE. 4 6 0a a. 4 oes Gennes bamuneues 108.48 12.8 
MGM cacevecendecdicaeaenseeeese 105.22 12.4 
PUG) NG -EAGM cc cccccviceccsiane 48.13 5.7 
Care of Health and Insurance .... 40.11 4-7 
Education, Religion, Societies .... 35.82 4-3 
Sundry EMPeHsee 6c ccccccecéccnss 39-75 4:7 

ME A cagecseecwadscatsvesens $846.83 100.0 


This table is derived from 152 family budgets 
of workingmen’s families representing different 
industries in Massachusetts. It may safely be ac- 
cepted as indicative of the American “standard of 
life,” and in just so much as the actual conditions 
of labor in other industries fall below this stand- 
ard the status must be considered unsatisfactory 
and defective. Of course, due allowance must be 
made, and generally is made, in comparisons of 
this kind for the difference in cost of living in 
different sections of the country, as, for example, 
in the cost of fuel and light, which is almost $50 
for Massachusetts families against $20 per an- 
num for bituminous coal miners. Generally 
speaking, however, this table will serve as a 
standard by which the relative conditions of fam- 
ily life in the anthracite region may be properly 
determined. 

The Cost of Living, while, in a measure, indi- 
cated by the above table is, however, a very com- 
plex matter demanding special consideration. Of 
course, this factor is duly considered in the fam- 
ily budgets, and it is shown just how much is ex- 
pended for each item. In this manner the local 
variations in the cost of food, fuel, etc., are ac- 
curately set forth, and due allowance can readily 
be made for a lower wage scale as influenced by 
a lower cost of primary family needs. 

The Quality of Food and Its Nutritive Value.— 
It is only in recent years that efforts have been 
made to really determine what is meant by the 
so-called “American standard of life.” This 
standard can only be determined by means of 
family budgets analyzed in a thoroughly scientific 
and consequently more satisfactory manner. It is 
manifestly not so much a question of actual food 
consumption and its cost, as of the proper nutri- 
tive value of the food consumed, and its equivalent 
in fuel energy. It cannot be too emphatically 
stated that only by means of family budgets giv- 


‘ing actual items of food consumption and its cost 


can the real standard of life be determined. All 
other methods, of crude analysis, are merely 
guesswork, and very often radically misleading. 
Such an investigation as is here suggested for an- 
thracite coal miners and their families has been 
made for negroes in Alabama, for Chinese of 
New York and San Francisco, and for the poor 
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ot many large cities. These investigations have 
been conducted under the direction of Prof. At- 
water, through the office of Experiment Stations 
connected with the Department of Agriculture. 
It would seem only proper that such an investiga- 
tion should be made as to the dietaries of families 
who derive their living from the anthracite in- 
dustry, and in this manner it could be ascertained 
whether the standard of life is really as has been 
claimed, below the average, and un-American. 

The most accurate method of stating the amount 
of food required is in terms of protein and po- 
tential energy. Numerous investigations have 
been made by Prof. Atwater and others to de- 
termine just how much food is required under dif- 
ferent conditions of industry, and for men at 
heavy labor the standard is set at 4,500 calories. 
European standards are below the American in 
this respect for, as Prof. Atwater points out, “to 
make the most out of a man, to bring him up to 
the desired level of productive capacity, to enable 
him to live as a man ought to live, he must be 
better fed than he would be by these (European) 
standards. The principle (he adds) is 
one that reaches very deep into the philoscphy of 
human living.” This, then, is the standard of 
American life, and acordingly a man of heavy 
labor requires each day food equivalent to 4,500 
calories of fuel energy. The proportionate 
amount of food required for other members of the 
family, for women and children at work, etc., is 
arrived at by the means of equivalents adjusted 
to age, sex and personal condition. In this man- 
ner it is shown after a careful analysis of the 
food consumed whether the nutritive value of the 
same is sufficient for individual needs. By means 
of such an investigation and analysis it was 
shown by Mr. Rowntree, for the city of York, 
England, that the food for the laboring classes 
of that city was “seriously inadequate,” and that 
“indeed the laboring class receive upon the aver- 
age 25 per cent less food than has been proven 
to be necessary for the maintenance of physical 
efficiency.” In fact, it was proven that in most 
cases the honest poor received less in nutriment 
than the idle paupers. 

Aside from information to be obtained through 
family budgets, data of considerable value are 
furnished by the general statistics of economic 
progress, which are more readily available. Thus, 
for example, the statistics of savings banks in the 
anthracite region would, without doubt, furnish 
some evidence as to whether the material pro- 
gress of anthracite cities has been more or less 
than that of cities in other parts of the State of 
Pennsylvania. To illustrate, nine savings banks 
in Scranton, Wilkes-Barre and Pittston have in- 
creased their deposits by a little more than $o,- 
000,000 during the nine years (1892-1901), a 
growth equal to 85 per cent, which compares fa- 
vorably with the increase in the population of 
Scranton of 34 per cent, and of Wilkes-Barre of 
37 per cent during the 10 years, 1890-1900. We 
do not know how much of this accumulation be- 
longs to anthracite labor nor to labor in general, 
since savings banks are quite frequently made the 
depositories of the well-to-do. Special inquiry 
would be necessary to ascertain, through the 
courtesy of the bank officials, the occupations of 
the depositors, particularly of persons employed 
in or about the mines. 

Another evidence of progress in material well- 
being is furnished by the statistics of building and 
loan associations. The remarks regarding sav- 
ngs bank deposits apply equally to this method 
of thrift, and it would be necessary, of course, to 
ascertain the occupations of the borrowers and in- 
vestors to determine how far anthracite labor 
has shared in the probably considerable progress 
which has been made by these institutions during 
the past Io years. 

The mortgage indebtedness and the number of 
chattel mortgages recorded during a period of 
years would be a useful additidn to a collection of 
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facts regarding the social and economic condition 
of anthracite labor, but past experience has 
proven it a rather difficult task to obtain this in- 
formation except at considerable expense due to 
the necessity of transcribing the original records. 
The statement frequently made as to home own- 
ership is subject to the criticism that it is not 
known how far the homes are actually owned or 
represent mere nominal possession, since the 
mortgage on the property may cover most of the 
value of the house and lot. Thus the statement 
that 1,890 of the employees of the Lackawanna 
Company own their houses, and that the com- 
bined value of their property, free from the charge 
of mortgages, is $802,400, remains to be qualified 
by further evidence as to the actual amount of 
mortgage indebtedness remaining. As the state- 
ment stands, the average value of the homes thus 
owned, free of incumbrance, is $425. It is there- 
fore probable that the average mortgage indebt- 
edness is not less than $500 to a house. 

The progress of fraternal benefit organizations 
and life insurance companies might also be ad- 
vantageously taken into account. It was shown 
by the Sixth and Seventh Annual Reports of the 
United States Commissioner of Labor, that of 
the families of bituminous coal miners, only 3.3 
per cent paid life insurance premiums, while of 
the families of glassworkers 30.3 per cent paid for 
this method of family protection. Bar iron work- 
ers paid $24.70 per annum for life insurance pre- 
miums, while bituminous coal miners paid only 
$15.45. In other words, it would be interesting to 
learn how anthracite miners compare with bitum- 
inous miners and persons employed in the iron 
and steel, textile and glass industries. It would, 
perhaps, be somewhat difficult to obtain informa- 
tion as to the membership of fraternal organiza- 
tions and of the actual extent of life insurance, 
since reports to the Insurance Department are not 
for the State as a whole. In addition, inquiry 
might be made as to employee’s insurance funds, 
pensions and employee’s savings funds which 
have been established by some of the coal min- 
ing companies. 

Indirect evidence of the social and economic 
condition of labor in the anthracite region is avail- 
able through the published statistics of cities, ta 
be supplemented by a more detailed inquiry. Thus 
the frequent charge of lawlessness and violence 
during the labor disturbances in the anthracite re- 
gion should, in a-measure, be confirmed or dis- 
proven by the evidence available regarding condi- 
tions during normal periods. It is of interest to 
note from the annual statistics of cities, pub- 
lished under the direction of the Commissioners 
of Labor, that the per capita annual cost of the 
police department, including police jails, work- 
houses, reformatories, etc., was $3.20 for Phila- 
delphia and only 70 cents for Wilkes-Barre and 60 
cents for Scranton. In contrast, the per capita 
expenditure was $2.49 for Philadelphia, $2.77 for 
Wilkes-Barre and $3.06 for Scranton. Correspond- 
ing data regarding pauperism are at present not 
available; nor are the statistics readily at hand 
as to the annual number of arrests and convic- 
tions for drunkenness, for crimes against the per- 
son, etc., but such data should be collected with 
special reference to the occupation and nationality 
of the offender to ascertain whether crime and 
violence during normal periods is more common 
in the anthracite regions than in other sections of 
the State of Pennsylvania. The extent of pau- 
perism in the anthracite regions is at present un- 
known. Annually a large number of fatal acci- 
dents and serious injuries deprive miners’ fam- 
ilies of their support and men of their livelihood. 
It would be of value to know how far the public 
burdens are thus increased, and to what extent 
public support is necessary to provide for the 
needs of surviving widows and children. Infor- 
mation should be collected as to children in 
orphan homes or other institutions supported by 
the State, whose fathers were killed through min- 


ing casualties. In about 48 per cent of the fatal 
accidents in anthracite mining a widow is left 
with an average of three children. During the 16 
years ending with 1899, according to Mr. Roberts, 
fatal accidents in anthracite mining caused the 
death of 3,032 married men, leaving that many 
widows with 8,902 children to provide for. It 
would be of value to know what provision has 
been made for these widows and children, and 
how many of these unfortunates have become 
public charges. Since the average age of the 
killed is only 32 years, most of the women become 
widows at an age when the children are mere in- 
fants and their proper support must needs be a 
dificult problem. At present we know practi- 
cally nothing as to this, the most tragic aspect of 
life in anthracite mining. 

Evidence should also be collected as to the 
rumber of paupers in almshouses, by age, occu- 
pation and nationality, to ascertain whether the 
rewards of labor in anthracite mining are suf- 
ficient to prevent the necessity of public support 
in old age. Such information would go far to set 
at rest doubtful points of controversy and de- 
termine whether the earnings are really sufficient 
to provide for proper maintenance of the family 
and support during illness and in old age. 

Finally, the problem of child labor should be 
thoroughly investigated. It has properly been 
said that the children form the most valuable as- 
set of the State. It will not be at all difficult to 
arrive at the facts by means of carefully made 
measurements of the height and weight and other 
bodily proportions of the children at work. While 
this would only establish one set of facts, it would 
go far to determine by comparison with the es- 
tablished standards, whether as the result of labor 
in the breakers and otherwise the children of an- 
thracite miners are really injured in bodily de- 
velopment and physical well-being by being put 
to work at an early age. Evidence as to the age 
of such children is generally misleading, but a 
qualified physician would not have much dif- 
ficulty in determining whether a child presents 
evidences of inferior bodily development result- 
ing from the occupation. This question has never 
been scientifically investigated, much as has been 
written on the subject from sentimental points 
of view. There can be no question but that dur- 
ing the period of physical growth a child should 
not be kept at work more than a few hours per 
day, and with sufficient interruptions to avoid the 
depressing effects of monotonous toil. It is con- 
clusively proven that occupations are unhealthful, 
and that men are short lived almost in exact pro- 
portions as they commenced factory work at too 
early a period of life. Most of the arguments 
against child labor are based on the highest con- 
siderations of good citizenship and the future of 
the race. Children deprived of light and air, ex- 
posed to dust, and at work underground, must 
needs suffer bodily injury if such work is carried 
to excess. 


MINING IN TURKEY.—A company has just 
been formed in Venice, Italy, with a capital of $300,000 
to carry on mining in Turkey. 


MINERAL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF 
SPAIN.—The imports of fuel into Spain for the 
nine months ending September 30 included 1,- 
581,414 tons of coal and 126,814 tons of coke. Ex- 
ports of minerals are reported by the Revista 
Minera as below, in metric tons: 


1901. 1902. Changes. 

MR: Ceca wa Sapa 5,064,980 5,540,545 I. 475,565 
Copper ore ......-sseee0- 778,970 737,025 D. 41,94 
OS ear 54,620 61,548 I. 6,92 
Lead ore .........++.-0- 2,554 2,493 D. 61 
PR nd cakes issewees one 305,071 336,377 I. 31,306 
a skuséweadpancseas son 240,701 207,983 D. 32,718 


Exports of metals included 30,543 tons pig iron, 
against 20,282 tons in I90I; 15,545 tons copper, 
against 12,603 tons; 1,494 tons spelter, against 
1,818 tons; 127,445 tons lead, against 106,017 tons 
last year. 
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HOISTING FROM GREAT DEPTHS—1.* 
By HENNEN JENNINGS. 

The gold on the Witwatersrand is contained in 
beds of conglomerate composed for the most part 
of quartz or siliceous rounded material. There 
are several series of beds, but the one in which 
most gold occurs is known as the Main Reef 
Series, which is divided into several bands. This 
series, as worked, shows on an average two beds 
justifying exploitation. Their distance apart 
viries from a few feet to 200 feet. The thickness 
ca payable reef varies from a few inches up to 
12 feet. As an average, it may be considered that 
the two reefs will give a width justifying stoping 
of, say, 8 feet. 

These beds have been traced for a great lateral 
extent, the distance from Randfontein to Modder- 
fontein along the line of strike being 53 miles. 
The section which is considered most reliable, 
and in which one profitable mine follows another 
almost without a break, is between the Lang- 





the Central Section alone a profit of $4.20 per ton. 

Working at great depths is handicapped by the 
following: 

1. The great length of time necessary to make 
the ore deposit interest producing. 

2. The liability of encountering temperatures 
detrimental to economical working. 

3. The danger of encountering great quantities 
of water, and the extra cost of pumping. 

4. The extra cost of hoisting ore, men and ma- 
terials. 

The first factor is pertinent to this discussion; 
it is clear that no delay must occur from inef- 
ficiency of the winding plant, and that a system 
of sinking must be adopted which will insure the 
greatest speed; for it must be remembered that 
the sooner the treasury is unlocked and made 
interest producing, the more valuable will it be, 
and thus, even at the expense of greater cost, 
every possible effort should be made to reach 
the reefs as soon as possible. 





ing plant in an emergency. Certainly, the two- 
stage system of hoisting is very deficient in deal- 
ing with this problem, which makes it almost im- 
perative to use the single stage where possible. 

It is self-evident that the sinking of large deep- 
level shafts and equipping them with the neces- 
sary pumping, hoisting, air and electric power re- 
quire very large outlays, and that the fewer such 
shafts a company possesses—the company at the 
same time commanding the working of extensive 
areas—the more profitable will be the venture. 

By examining a plan of the Witwatersrand 
Gold-fields, it will be seen that the average com- 
panies have a claim area of about 185 for parent 
or outcrop companies; 216 claims for, the first 
row of levels, and 291 for the second row. 

The tonnage that a claim will produce is not 
only dependent on its area of 60,000 Cape square 
feet, but also on the dip of the reef, its width, 
and its fredom from dikes, faults and barren 
ground. We shall assume, for an average milling 
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laagte Estate on the West and the New Comet on 
the East, a distance of 15 miles. 

The total amount of gold produced from the 
start of the Fields up to the outbreak of the 
war, from the Main Reef series alone, can be 
estimated at $340,725,000 (out of a grand total for 
the fields of $388,500,000), of which 80 per cent 
can be taken as from the Central Section above 
mentioned. The average yield is shown at $10 
per ton. The total amount paid in dividends is 
$86,233,000 (of which the Central Section has 
produced g1 per cent) equal to $2.52 per ton; the 
Central Section alone, however, shows $3.06 per 
ton paid in dividends. 

Working expenses in the early history of the 
fields were very much higher than they should be 
in the future, the earlier accounts showing ex- 
penses as high as $12 to $15, whereas the monthly 
returns given by 56 companies for 1899 indicate 
an average working cost of $6.50 per ton. Conse- 
quently, judging from the past, and assuming an 
equal yield for the future, a deep-level proposi- 
tion would have as a basis for estimation, for 
moderate depths, a deposit capable of yielding an 
average return in profit of, say, $3.50 per ton. For 





*In discussion of Mr. Hans Behr’s paper on “Winding 
Plants at_Great Depths.” Abstracted_from paper read be- 
fore the South African Association of Engineers. 
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Factor No. 2 has no direct, but an indirect, bear- 
ing on the subject of winding plants,, through 
ventilation. It is, of course, desirable to mini- 
mize the temperature underground by bringing 
large quanties of cooler air from the surface. This 
factor would thus enter into the proportion and 
size of the shafts to be adopted in connection with 
deep winding, and it is obvious that the system 
of winding which least impedes ventilation will 
be desirable; also the necessity of having very 
large chimneys (shafts) to insure ventilation will 
give greater latitude in planning the number and 
size of engines to be employed. 

Factor 3 has a most decided and vital bearing 
on the designing of hoisting plants; it is consid- 
ered by many competent engineers that a well- 
balanced hoisting engine can raise water through 
a straight shaft from great depths at almost as 
low cost as any pumping plant that has been de- 
signed. It is also most vital for these fields on 
account of the existence of acid water—some 
mines—such as the Robinson—have suffered such 
inconvenience on this account, by corrosion of 
pump valves, chambers and pipes, that they, even 
now, are making preparations to handle their 
water in this manner. It is also an enormous ad- 
vantage, in connection with the sudden inflow of 
water, to have a system which will aid the pump- 









basis, $30,000 tons per claim, allowance being 
made for sorting, faults, barren ground, etc., and 
a dip of 26°. 

A typical section' of reef in the central portion 
of the Rand shows that the existence of the reef 
has been tested by the Turf Club borehole to a 
depth of nearly 5,000 feet; that the horizontal dis- 
tance form the outcrop to this borehole is 8,565 
feet, and that the average dip of the reef from 
the apex to the point where it is intersected by 
the borehole is 29°, but estimating the dip from 
lowest workings shown in the Ferriera Deep shaft 
to the bottom of the borehole, the inclination of 
reef is seen to be about 26°. 

With these facts before us, the question to be 
settled are what is the most advantageous area 
for a very deep level company, and what demands 
will be made on hoisting engines which are de- 
signed to exploit it, that is the output required 
from them. 

The first condition for a very deep level com- 
pany is that it should have shafts capable of ex- 
ploiting and ventilating its mining area, and thus 
be self-contained, and that it should make the 
maximum use of its costly vertical shafts. Thus 
we will assume two shafts, and state that it is 
practicable to join them expeditiously when 3,000 
feet apart. Approximately 600 claims cover the 
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dimensions of a block of ground which the writer 
considers desirable and feasible to work by two 
deep shaft levels of a maximum depth, say, 5,500 
feet, and large permanent inclines extended on 
the average dip of the reef, but not following its 
faults and sinuosities. In connection with these 
main inclines it will also be necessary to have 
three subsidiary inclines, which need only be 
equipped with light hoisting machinery to com- 
mand a depth of, say, 500 to 1,000 feet, as at each 
1,000 feet the engines can be lowered. Tramming 
to the main incline shafts from the subsidiaries 
can also be done mechanically. The subsidiary in- 
clines would be flexible, and could be placed to 
the best advantage in accordance with the mining 
conditions met with. 

The system of subsidiary inclines has the ad- 
vantage in contradistinction to a greater number 
of shafts connected with the surface, in the fact 
that they can be made to conform to faults and 
disturbances met with, which could not be cal- 
culated upon in starting work from the surface. 


connected, and the _ establishment 
winzes. es 

When the connection has been made and thor- 
ough ventilation established, a second hoisting 
engine can command these two extra compart- 
ments if the mine requirements justify it, and, 
even if the compartments are not required for 
further hoisting, they will aid natural ventilation, 
which is most important, by giving greater area 
to the two main ventilating chimneys (shafts), 
which have to supply air for the requirements 
of 3,000 to 4,000 men, only half of whom are un- 
derground at one time, and also circulate large 
volumes of air from the surface, to reduce the 
temperatures attendant upon great depths. 

With the thin reef the question arises: How 
many stamps can all these points of development 
employ, and when can they be started? 

With good fortune the vertical shaft might be 
sunk and the necessary development work accom- 
plished to start 100 stamps in, say, 7 years, 200 
in 8 years, 300 in 9 years and 500 or 600 stamps 


of ample 
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Regarding the claim area, its large lateral ex- 
tent, connected with only two vertical shafts, is 
an insurance against the risk of encountering 
serious faults, dikes, disturbances and barren 
zones, which, if the company had limited lateral 
claim area, in connection with shafts closer to- 
gether, might spell ruin to a company so formed. 

The proposed main shafts from the surface 
have 7 compartments, and are 42 feet by 6 feet 6 
inches in the clear. Shafts of this size are sug- 
gested for the following reasons: 

A large compartment is required for the neces- 
sary ladder ways, air pipes, electrical cables, etc. 

1. Two hoistways will be necessary for the 
lowering of men and material, and two hoists will 
be necessary for the winding of ore and water. 

3. The remaining two compartments are sug- 
gested (a) with the object of improving the 
ventilation, and (b) as a reserve in case it might 
be advisable to employ another winding engine 
either for water, ore, or both. These reserve 
hoist-ways can at first be bratticed, and in con- 
nection therewith an exhaust fan can be installed. 
The artificial ventilation thus introduced will 
greatly aid the speedy connection of the two main 
shafts and improve the ventilation of the whole 
development work prior to the two shafts being 
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between Ir and 12 years after work was first 
started. 

Let us assume that one hoisting engine at each 
shaft could deal with the ore problem up to 300 
or 400 stamps, and we find that 300 of the most 
improved stamps as now run will require as a 
maximum 42,500 tons of rock per month, the 
weight of stamp being 1,250 pounds. If the ore 
is subjected to a sorting of 25 per cent on the 
surface we should have to take from the mine 
14,166 additional tons of rock. In addition it will 
be necessary to hoist waste or rock in connec- 
tion with development work, but as this will be 
mostly milled if taken from drives on the reef, 
a safe allowance would probably be, say, 300 tons 
aday. We have thus a total of, say, 2,480 tons of 
rock to be hoisted from two shafts each working 
day, or 26 days per month; consequently each en- 
gine must have capacity to raise 1,240 tons in 24 
hours. Even with 400 stamps, the total amount 
of rock would be only 1,650 tons for each engine. 

In this connection it is interesting to note some 
statistics of the Rand Mines, Limited, showing 
the total cost of opening and equipping their prop- 
erties. On.a claim basis the average cost for 9 
companies is shown at $13,803 per claim, and on 
a stamp basis $20,627 per stamp. Multiply the 


area of 600 claims by the equipment cost per 
claim, and the cost of opening and equipment 
would be $8,281,860, and if $20,627 be taken and 
multiplied by 400, almost the same figure is ir- 
rived at, $8,150,820; showing that 600 claims ‘or 
400 stamps is the ratio in practical operation with 
the subsidiary companies of the Rand Minxcs, 
Limited, at the present time. 

The fact, however, that with only 400 stamps 
the life of the mine from the commencement of 
milling would be some 36 years, shows that, if 
possible, we should attempt to increase the ovr- 
put, to make use of the reserve compartmen:s, 
and to run 500 or 600 stamps. 

The writer agrees with Mr. Behr that, after 
reaching the reef, the only method to adopt is un 
independent equipment underground. The main 
incline shafts must have the same capacity for 
output as the vertical shafts; but, on an angle of 
27° a load of 17,621 pounds can be hauled with 
the same power as 8,000 pounds in the vertical 
shaft. The weight of rope is also taken up by 
pulleys on the incline, so that in the distance pro- 
posed—5,350 feet—the incline hoisting engines 
would only need to have power equivalent to 
hoisting 2,429 feet in the vertical shaft with the 
same factor of safety. The arrangement for trans- 
ferring ore from the incline to the vertical are 
indicated in the drawing. The main vertical shaft 
is proposed to be crosswise to the formation. 
This allows of the most advantageous planning 
of the underground work when independent hoists 
are used, and the most disadvantageous methods 
if it is desired to continue sinking from the sur- 
face on the incline, as well as from the vertical 
shafts, which system can only be advocated for 
moderate depths, and is utterly out of the ques- 
tion at 5,500 feet. By sinking crosswise, or on 
the dip of the formation, many miners on these 
fields believe that better progress can be made 
than when the shaft is parallel to the strike. 

It will be apparent that, if a depth of, say, 5,500 
feet can be reached in one stage, mining could 
be conducted to a depth of, say, 8,000 feet by two 
sets of hoisting engines, one on the surface to the 
reef, and the other underground, hoisting on the 
incline. Mr. Behr’s recommendations would re- 
quire two hoists on the surface for the vertical, 
and one underground for the incline. 

A depth of 8,000 feet is also enough to plan for, 
taking into account the moderate profit per ton 
to be expected, the possibilities of increase of 
temperature, the encountering of water, and in- 
creased costs of sinking, equipments, hauling, etc. 

Another great objection, in addition to the first 


‘cost of the extra winding engines, and the numer- 


ous extra attendants, is that, by any system of 
stage winding, it would be necessary to transship 
the timbers, men and supplies as well as water 
and ore, and would involve costly stations, extra, 
labor, extra time and increased danger. Certain- 
ly the one stage in the vertical has distinct ad- 
vantages if it can be safely accomplishd, and this 
will be the next subject of our investigation. 


In dealing with our hoisting problem the first 
consideration to be taken into account is the 
safety of the men. From the statistics of the 
Rand Mines, Limited, we find that, for a 200- 
stamp mill proposition, 7 Kafirs and 0.7 white 
men are sent underground per stamp per diem. 
For a 400-stamp proposition this would mean the 
sending down of about 3,000 men or 1,500 per 
shaft in 24 hours. If we assume 24 men are low- 
ered at a trip, we can estimate our live load at, 
say, 4,000 pounds, and the weight of the cage 
4,600 pounds. If we assume a maximum speed, 
say, of 1,500 feet per minute for hoisting and allow, 
say, 6 minutes for each trip, including loading, 
we should have to make 62 trips down and 62 
trips up with men, say about 80 double trips in 
all, equal to 480 minutes, equal to 8 hours. If 
this engine also sends down all timbers and sup- 
plies, takes up drills, etc., it will be kept busy, 
and no aid must be expected from it for hoist- 
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ing work; these two departments can therefore 
be kept separate. 

The ropes for the men’s winder should be the 
ame size as those for rock, and the new ropes 
,:ould always be used first on the men’s engine. 

Let us now see to what depth it is feasible to 

e a parallel rope. Rope-makers are now mak- 

g ropes which they guarantee to have a break- 
.og strength of 127 tons per square inch. It is 
ossible, by the employment of nickel steel, to 
ptain a still greater strength, but this has not 

t been practically demonstrated. To be on the 
ife side a breaking strength of 120 tons per 

,uare inch will be assumed, and with this basis 
ie following tables have been calculated by Mr. 
smart for rope of 6 strands, 19 wires each, and 
nemp main core. The first table shows the length 
in feet of rope, the weight of which, under static 
conditions and with no bend in rope, will equal 
ihe greatest permissible stress with factors of 
safety n: 

Factor of Safety n Length in ft. of rope 


10 5,700.24 
6,333-6 
7,125.3 
8,143.2 
9,500.4 

11,400,48 

14,250.6 


aUAN CO 


The second table shows diameters of rope re- 
quired for hoisting a net load of 8,000 pounds 
and skip weighing 5,000 pounds, with factors of 
safety of 4, 5, 6 and 7, from depths of 3,000 to 
8,000 feet. 

Factors of Safety. 


5 7 
Depths, ft. Diameters of Ropes, inches. 
3,000 0.8498 0.9835 1.1180 1.2569 
4,000 0.8903 1.0478 1.2154 1.4004 
5,000 0.9372 1.1267 1.3437 1.6077 
6,000 0.9923 1.2266 1.5236 1.9471 
7,000 1.0886 1.2810 1.9438 2.0317 
8,000 1.1401 1.5458 2.3270 2.5327 


The third table shows net loads of rock which 
can be hoisted from depths of 3,000 to 8,000 feet, 
with factors of safety varying between 4 and 7, 
with a rope of 1.3485 inches diameter, the weight 
of skip or cage being taken at five-eighths of the 
net load: 

Factors of Safety. 


6 
Depths, ft. ° Net Niuat, pounds, , 
3,000 19994 14929.0 11553-0 9140.6 
4,000 18218 13154.0 9775-5 7363.4 
5,000 16440 11375.0 7998.2 5586.2 
6,000 14663 9597.8 6221.0 3809.0 
7,000 12886 7281.0 443.8 2031.7 
8,000 III09 6043.4 2666.5 254-5 


Table 1 shows the absurdity of requiring too 
high a factor of safety, for, with a factor of 
safety of 10, ropes or parallel strands of any di- 
ameter would be considered unsafe if only sus- 
pended beyond 5,700 feet. It shows also the lim- 
its to which winding is possible with factors be- 
tween 10 and 4, and with minimum loads. 

Table 2 shows that if a factor of safety of 6 be 
used, a rope of 1.3437 inches diameter can safely 
be used to raise a load of 4 tons from a depth of 
5,000 feet, and a rope of 1.5236 inches diameter 
from a depth of 6,000 feet. 

Table 3 shows that, with a load of men of 4,000 
pounds in a cage of 2,500 pounds weight, men 
‘ould be hoisted from a depth of 5,500 feet with 
a rope of 1.3435 inches diameter and factor of 
afety 7. The cage is, however, 4,600 pounds, 
.nd we will thus take as our standard a rope of 

.5 inches diameter, and obtain for the hoisting 
f men a factor of safety of over 7, and for rock 

f over 6, for 2 tons weight of men, and 4 tons 
weight of ore, hoisted from a depth of 5,500 feet. 

Regarding taper ropes, Mr. Behr instances in 
his paper only two places where they have been 
extensively used; one at Przibram, Austria, then 
at a depth of only 3,000 feet; and the other at 
the Comstock, where he admits they were not 
warranted, as the depth was only 1,400 feet verti- 
cal and 1,400 feet on an incline of 37°. The writer 
has no knowledge of their adoption in any other 
districts, and the ropes in the Lake Superior dis- 
trict are all parallel. 

As a matter of fact, the deepest shaft in the 


world is the Red Jacket shaft at the Calumet & 
Hecla, in the Houghton District, of Michigan. 
This shaft has a depth of 4,900 feet, and in Sep- 
tember, 1900, Mr. Robeson himself saw the Whit- 
ing system at work, and that too—which it is un- 
wise to recommend—without the use of a tail- 
rope. The rope in use was 13% inches diameter 
and parallel, and the load hoisted was 8,000 
pounds. 





IRON ORE DEPOSITS IN INDIANA. 


Prof. W. S. Blatchley, State Geologist of In- 
diana, writes to the Cleveland Iron Trade Review 
on certain reports of the discovery of rich de- 
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bog iron ore has the widest distribution in the 
State, being found in large quantities in Greene, 
Martin, Monroe and Perry counties in the south, 
and in Lake, Porter, St. Joseph, Starke and Noble 
in the north. In general, this limonite is too sili- 
ceous to compete with the richer hematite ores of 
the Lake Superior, Tennessee, Missouri and Ala- 
bama iron regions. As a proof of this, it is only 
necessary to state that in the past 14 blast fur- 
naces have been erected in Indiana to use this 
bog and other iron ores. Of these furnaces, not 
one is in operation at the present time. Most of 
them have long since gone to ruin, and of those 
still standing the last one went out of blast in 
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posits of iron ore in that State, which have been 
recently circulated in the newspapers. His state- 
ment is, in substance, reproduced below: 

The Department of Geology has made no in- 
vestigation of these reports, because it had no 
data as to just where these deposits are supposed 
to be located and because it does not believe that 
such deposits exist, else their presence would 
have been discovered years ago in the numerous 
bores and shafts which have been sunk for coal 
in the different counties in which the iron ore is 
alleged to be found. 

Limonite, brown hematite and siderite are the 
ores of iron occurring in Indiana. Limonite or 
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1893. Two of these furnaces were located in the 
northwestern part of the State, near Mishawaka, 
St. Joseph County. The others were scattered 
throughout the southern half in Vermillion, Vigo, 
Clay, Greene, Monroe and Martin counties. 

In addition to the limonite or bog iron ore, they 
used siderite or carbonate of iron. This iron 
is found abundantly associated with the overly- 
ing shales in most of the coal bearing counties. 
In western Vigo and Vermillion counties it is es- 
pecially common in the shales overlying coal VII. 
Large quantities were formerly used in the blast 
furnaces at Terre Haute and in the old Indiana 
Furnace on Brouilette’s Creek, about 8 miles to 
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the northwest. The furnace at Terre Haute was 
one of the last in operation. The ore which is 
used for the last 10 years of its existence was 
shipped in from Iron Mountain and other points 
in Missouri. A considerable amount of siderite 
was hauled by farmers in wagons from the beds 
before mentioned in Vigo and Vermillion coun- 
ties, and was mixed with the Missouri hematite. 

The richest ores of iron in the State which are 
known to this Department are located about three 
miles east of Bloomfield, Greene County. The 
veins are from 5 to 8 feet in thickness, and cover 
a known area of more than 1,500 acres. The ore 
appears to be a mixture of limonite and brown 
hematite. An-analysis of this ore from picked 
samples was made at one time by Dr. Robert 
Lyons, professor of chemistry at Indiana Uni- 
versity, and the results are as follows: Metallic 
iron, 55.09; phosphorus, 0.60; free silica, 11.66 per 
cent. Average samples were afterwards analyzed 
by Dr. W. A. Noyes, the chemist of this depart- 
ment, who found that they contained 47.25 per 
cent metallic iron. 

The old Richland Furnace, which was located 
2 miles southeast of Bloomfield, was used in re- 
ducing this Greene County ore between the years 
1841 and 1858. About 9 tons of pig iron were 
produced daily by this furnace. The closing down 
of the old Wabash & Erie Canal left the furnace 
30 miles from the nearest transportation point. 
This was the main cause of its final abandonment. 
Semi-block coal of good quality is found in veins 
2 to 2% feet thick in the immediate vicinity of this 
iron ore. The Bloomfield branch of the Monon 
Railway is distant to the southwest about 2 miles. 

Recent reports in the newspapers alleged also 
the discovery of beds of coal “which is an almost 
pure charcoal, and which experts say can be used 
for smelting purposes without coking, thus caus- 
ing a large saving in the manufacture of iron and 
giving the manufacturers special advantages over 
those in other sections of the country where ex- 
pensive coking ovens must be maintained.” This 
refers to the well-known beds of the so-called 
Brazil block coal, which have been known for 50 
years, and of which millions of tons have been 
mined. This coal was used in many of the blast 
furnaces formerly in operation in this State, and, 
as stated, it was used without coking. It is a re- 
markably pure form of bituminous coal. 

This block coal exists in southern Parke and 
Clay and northwestern Owen counties. Very pure 
limestone suitable for fluxing is found in abun- 
dance in a number of the counties of southern 
Indiana. 


SOME RAILROAD FIGURES. 


The advance sheets of the introduction to Poor's 
Manual for 1902 contain valuable statistics of the 
railroads of the United States for the year ending 
December 31, 1901. 

The length of railroads completed on that date 
was 198,787 miles, and the net increase of mileage 
in the year was 4,453. 

The operations of the roads reporting full sta- 
tistics for the year, less than 4,000 miles not re- 
porting, show the 600,485,790 passengers were 
carried, and 1,084,066,451 tons of freight were 
moved, making 148,959,303,492 tons of freight 
moved 1 mile. 

The gross earnings from traffic were $1,612,- 
448,826; operating expenses, $1,092,154,009; net 
earnings, $520,204,727, which with other receipts 
amounting to $68,368,814, give a total available 
revenue of $588,663,541. 

The payments from available revenue, includ- 
ing interest on bonds, $215,191,176; other interest, 
$7,327,334; dividends, $132,162,935; rentals, $86,- 
438,505; miscellaneous, $36,235,397, show a surplus 
of $11,308,194 over fixed charges and miscellane- 
ous payments. 

There were 195,887 miles of road at the close of 
the fiscal years covered by the reports made, 


which with 70,105 miles of second track, sidings, 
etc., make a total trackage of 265,992. Of this 
there were 246,811 miles of steel rails and 19,181 
miles of iron rails. 

The equipment included 39,729 locomotives and 
1,445,283 cars, of which 27,144 were passenger, 
8,667 baggage, mail, etc., and 1,409,472 freight. 

Liabilities were: Capital stock, $5,978,796,249; 
bonded debt, $6,035,469,741; unfunded debt, $312,- 
225,530; current accounts, $456,798,012; sinking 
and other funds, $143,670,983; total, $12,926,- 
960,521. 


BRIQUETTING AND PEAT FUEL. 
By R. Scnorr. 

The statistics of the peat-fuel industry are not 
reliable, as it is still left to a large extent, to the 
individual enterprise, mostly in rural districts of 
Germany, Scandinavia, Ireland and Russia. 

Leaving out of consideration the utilization of 
peat for hygienic purposes, and for the manufac- 
ture of paper, cardboard, felt, alcohol, etc., there 
are four distinct classifications possible, viz.: 

1. The Burning of Peat in Gas-Generators or 
Producers.—This is done very sucessfully in a 
large number of German iron, glass and china- 
ware works, especially in Hanover and Olden- 
burg. As peat gases are very clean (almost free 
from arsenides and sulphur), and as the tempera- 
ture of the flame is very high the results obtained 
are extremely satisfactory. The Neustadt-Hutte 
(Hanover) and the Oldenburg Iron Works have 
used peat for refining iron and for the genera- 
tion of steam over 15 years. Other large con- 
sumers of peat are the Cast-Steel Works of 


Schulze, Simon & Co., and the glass plants at. 


Schneidemuhl, Wilze and Stolzenburg. 

2. The cleanness of the gas insures a long life- 
time to fire-boxes and tubes, and makes it very 
desirable for refining processes. In fact, the most 
economic utilization of peat is in the gas genera- 
tors; and taken a good German peat containing 
54 per cent C, 5 per cent H, 30 per cent O, and 8 
per cent ashes, and feeding it in an air-dried con- 
dition into a furnace, evaporation results of 1 to 
5 and 1 to 6 are quite frequent. The best Irish 
peat (Kilbeggan) contains 61 per cent C, 6.67 H, 
30.46 O, and 1.3 ashes, representing a heating 
value of about 5,200 calories, or 9,160 B. T. U. 
Peat of high ash contents is found at Sindel- 
fingen (18 to 23 per cent), Kashmir in India (33 
per cent) and in Russia, while the best peats are 
found in Ireland, in the Harz and near Bremen. 
Peat gases for illuminating purposes were often 
advocated, but I do not think that this is practiced 
to any extent. 

2. Manufacture of Peat Coke—All attempts to 
make this a success have failed so far. The coke 
is too fragile, and it becomes crushed to powder 
under the burden of ore charges, thus choking 
the blast. 

3. Manufacture of Peat Slabs, Termed Ma- 
chine Peat.—This was practiced in a crude way 
over 100 years ago in the north of Germany and 
in Hlolland by peasants, who desired to obtain 
a cheaper and more efficient fuel than wood. 
Since about 1850 more intelligent elements have 
taken hold of this industry, and it is due to the 
efforts of C. Schlickeysen, A. Vogel, Exeter, He- 
bert and others that to-day the problems of cheap 
production on a very large scale is solved and 
machine peat manufactured which stands trans- 
porting and the influences of weather and which 
in many localities competes with coal. 

The Mecke-Sander system (Oldenburg) is 
mostly used, and the machinery carefully de- 
signed for each individual case as the physical 
properties of peat and its occurrence in peat bogs 
are extremely different and varied. The heating 
value of 100 kilograms of medium grade coal is 
equal to about 160 kilograms of machine peat, or 
to 222 kilograms of raw peat; but the great draw- 
back is that raw peat needs about 3%4 times more 
storage space than coal. 





The Mecke-Sander system is entirely automa- 
tic, all necessary machinery for cutting the peat, 
elevating it to the press and conveying the slabs 
to the drying-grounds being mounted on a truck 
which travels under its own steam into the boy. 
This machine is made for 50 to 80-ton capacicy 
in 24 hours, and costs $4,000 to $6,000 at the fac- 
tory. While the raw peat contains, as a rule, b:- 
tween 80 and 90 per cent of moisture, the ai: 
dried slabs have seldom more than 30 to 35 per 
cent. To effect a more thorough drying large 
hot-air chambers and used in some locations. 

4. Manufacture of Solid, Carbonized Peat 
Briquettes—The problem of producing from 2 
very poor grade of fuel, containing sometime 
over 90 per cent of moisture, a briquette to com 
pete with coal or to make up deficiencies in th 
fuel supply is a very serious one. Huge masse: 
of raw material have to be handled and cleane: 
from foreign matter and tons of water have to b: 
expelled to obtain a limited quantity of valuabie 
fuel. Many processes have been tried and aban- 
doned as they proved to be too expensive. There 
are a few plants in Germany and Holland work- 
ing on very similar lines as applied to brown coal! 
(lignite) briquetting, but a large portion of the 
water is expelled mechanically before drying by 
heat. The usual fibrous nature of the peat makes 
the use of centrifugals and filter presses rather 
inefficient, and its low conductivity and charring 
point makes drying very slow and expensive, as 
the temperature employed should not exceed 250° 
F., otherwise the composition of the peat would 
suffer. The operation of drying is less serious if 
the peat bog can be properly drained, and if the 
peat is brought in an air-dried condition to the 
drier, preferably of the Schultze or Schorr type 
(United States patent No. 655,418). 

In recent years the experimental plants at 
Trebbin and Ostrach, utilizing the Stauber pat- 
ents, have been watched with great interest and 
according to quite recent publications the expe- 
rience is so satisfactory that a very large plant 
is under construction at Koenigsberg in Ger- 
many. The Schuelke and the Schoenning-Fritz 
processes are very promising also, and there are 
a number of works in course of erection which 
will employ their patents. 

In my opinion the problem is not solved as yet, 
and great efforts are made in Germany, England, 
Sweden, Russia and Canada to establish the man- 
ufacture of solid peat briquettes as a permanent 
commercial industry. I trust that this will be ac- 
complished and that the treasure, which Nature 
has endowed so many countries with, will be used 
to the benefit of mankind. 





AMERICAN BLOWING ENGINE ABROAD.— 
The London Engineer says: “The Barrow Hematite 
Steel Company has officially announced the erection 
of new blast engines for their furnaces. They will 
be of the vertical type from the latest American pat- 
terns and improvements, but they will be made by 
an English firm.” 





IRON AND COAL INDUSTRIES IN RUS- 
SIA.—Under date of October 17, 1902, United 
States Consul Samuel Smith, of Moscow, reports 
that according to a statement lately published by 
the Statistical Bureau of the Mining Department, 
the production, of coal and iron for the first six 
months of this year, compared with the corre- 
sponding six months, of 1901, was, in tons: 


1901. 1902. Changes. 

SOME: i caevnteb es sauansae 6,000,000 5,166,666 D. 835.934 
TD Ss wedesneseeuaen eva 1,050,000 966,666 D. 39334 
TT .cnoscusaneehans 748,332 741,666 D. 1666 
ROGMOE SFOD ccscccccccs 633,333 583,333 D. 50,000 
Out of 18 iron works, there are only 14 in 


operation, with 56 blast furnaces. There are 
about 20,000 men unemployed in the coal mines 
and iron works. In consequence of the stagna- 
tion in all branches of industries in Russia, sev- 
eral companies have been obliged to suspend. 
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RECENT DECISIONS AFFECTING THE MINING 
INDUSTRY. 


SPECIALLY REPORTED. 





ABILITY OF Mining CoMpANYy For DANGEROUS 
\pITION OF Its PremIses.—A mining company, 
ich erects dwelling houses on a tract of land owned 
it, and operated for mining purposes, extends an 
plied invitation to the public to treat the tract as 
. esidence tract, and to enter and depart from same 
‘.y all proper purposes incident to its use as such, 
| must therefore exercise reasonable care to have 
‘ic premises in safe condition; and where it omits 
pen streets or highways, but requires persons de- 
iring to visit the residences to cross the tract “at 
aty point most convenient,” and leaves unguarded a 
deep and abandoned shaft alongside of one of the 
paths leading to the residences, into which a person 
returning from a residence falls and is injured, it-is 
guilty of negligence; the injured party not being in 
such case a mere trespasser.—Foster v. Portland 
Gold Mining Company (114 Federal Reporter) ; 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals. 


ABSTRACTS OF OFFICIAL REPORTS. 





Norfolk & Western Railway Company. 


The report of this company for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1902, gives interesting particulars re- 
garding the movement of coal and other mineral, 
which constitutes a large part of the traffic of 
the line. 

The total freight carried was 12,268,100 tons; 
the ton-miles were 3,151,911,924, the average haul 
being 256.92 miles. The average freight train 
load was 476 tons, and the average rate per ton- 
mile, 0.463 cent. The expenses were 0.271 cent. 

The tonnage of coal and other minerals report- 
ed was 8,758,475, or 71.4 per cent of the total 
freight carried. The items of this freight were 
as follows, in tons: 


1901. 1902. Changes. 
OO na ashweneesanewsawe 5,125,966 5,571,068 I. 445,102 
GR sas sausesdaneasans 1,390,815: 1,485,653 I. 94,838 
BON GOO. o:cssaneeseseens 626,730 868,058 I 241,328 
[Sans canes heees 337»599 375.494 I. 37,895 
Pie GOR scat suenaesaene 427,43 458,202 I. 20,764 


The details of the coal and coke traffic last 
year were as follows: 


Coal. Coke. 
Received from: 
POCMIIEE. 0 66.5)0-056 406 5.0.54:56 04008 5,002,794 1,210,459 
OS ere ce 538,615 261,983 
THREE dads Caras cha puses eee 1355 2,073 
CURES ng ee sands ccd canes see 605,418 = ec cvcccce 
REY Sa Gun cadences ascaw wees ee en 67,0382 cecccces 
URES TN, Ae Us, 0:9:66:8:6 4.6 na a's 0.400.050 E100 tc keene 
COGRBOEIE THREE: isis oss eres ieees's 74,537 14,469 
TOD ASSO Usk die Reaen tn seve wee 6,452,699 1,488,984 
Delivered to: 
POM Ge GRE fsa 0's.0d ss ON eaa es 968,602 833,739 
UOTE. 5.55 6 0:54 3's 4's 0:63 4 Nala oe 2,546,369 92,461 
COUMIIIIIIE TIME 5 ov ow ema cuenrsns 1,865,778 544,199 
sed by N. & W. R. R. .........- 997,413 4,116 
MS ERO ONE, TEER ook ciere 80040 74,537 14,469 
SOM seugusiessoGud ewes sualee 6,452,699 1,488,984 


Concerning the company’s coal business, the 
ort says: “The past year was one of excep- 
nal activity in the coal fields contiguous to 
our line; lands were purchased, new mines 
ened, and more attention given to the coal ter- 
ory tributary to your lines than ever before. 
his was especially the case in the Pocahontas 
al-fields, and was doubtless due to the increas- 

g demand for coal and coke consequent upon 
e continued growth of the iron and steel indus- 
y, as well as to the fact that the superior qua!- 
y of Pocahontas coal, not only for the manu- 
cture of coke, but for making steam and for 
‘omestic purposes, is now generally recognized. 
“The coal and coke traffic of your company 
‘uring the past year amounted to 7,056,721 tons, 
£ which 5,572,642 tons were produced from the 
-ocahontas Coal-fields. The Pocahontas Coal & 
Coke Company having purchased approximately 
295,000 acres of the lands in the Pocahontas field, 
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your directors deemed it necessary for the pro- 
tection of the interests of your company to pur- 
chase all the capital stock of the Pocahontas Coal 
& Coke Company (except qualifying shares held 
by the directors of the company), and joined with 
that company in the issue of $20,000,000 in 4 per 
cent purchase-money mortgage bonds, due De- 
cember I, 1941, in settlement for the purchase 
from the Coal & Coke Company of its lands and 
interests in lands. 

“It was agreed between your company and the 
Pocahontas Coal & Coke Company that as be- 
tween them and on their behalf the Pocahontas 
Company should pay the principal and interest to 
become due upon the joint bonds, but this agree- 
ment does not affect the liability of the two com- 
panies, or either of them, to the holders of the 
bonds, the Railway Company and the Pocahontas 
Company being each jointly and severally liable 
thereon. Beginning with the year 1906, a sink- 
ing fund of 2% cents per ton of coal mined is to 
be set aside and used by the trustee in the re- 
demption of the bonds at not exceeding 105 per 
cent, and the right is reserved to the company at 
any interest period to call in and retire at 105 
per cegt all or any portion of the outstanding 
bonds. 

“The property belonging to the Pocahontas 
Coal & Coke Company comprises about four- 
fifths of the Pocahontas Coal-field, and is about 
midway between the tidewater terminal of your 
railway at Norfolk, Va., and the Ohio termini of 
the company at Cincinnati and Columbus; and 
throughout the greater part of its area the No. 3, 
or Pocahontas, seam of coal is above the water 
level, persistent and uniform in character and 
thickness, and at a convenient height above the 
railway tracks, permitting self-draining mines of 
great extent and economical working. 

“The Pocahontas Coal & Coke Company does 
not engage in the mining or buying or selling of 
coal or coke, its principal purpose being to make 
leases on royalties to operating companies; and 
on leases now made the royalties are 10 cents per 
ton on coal and 15 cents per ton on coke. At the 
time of the acquisition of the property, about 34,- 
350 acres of land were under lease to 25 mining 
companies in active operation; and from these 
lands during the 12 months ending December 31, 
1901, there were produced 2,645,682 gross tons of 
coal and 677,190 tons of coke, and the royalties 
therefrom amounted to $358,575; in addition to 
which 5,447 acres were under lease to six mining 
companies who were engaged in opening mines 
and building ovens, but shipments from these 
leased lands did not begin until after January 1, 
1902. 

“On December 31, 1901, a lease of 50,000 acres 
additional was made by the Pocahontas Coal & 
Coke Company to the Illinois Steel Company, to 
be assigned to the United States Coal & Coke 
Company, the coal and coke therefrom to be used 
in furnaces and works owned or controlled by the 
United States Steel Corporation. This lease pro- 
vides for the erection of not less than 1,000 coke 
ovens on or before December 31, 1902, an addi- 
tional 1,000 ovens on or before December 31, 
1903, and a further additional 1,000 ovens on or 
before December 31, 1904, and also provides for 
the payment of minimum royalties, and its per- 
formance by the lessees is guaranteed by the 
United States Steel Corporation. 

“Until the plants contemplated in these new 
leases are completed and in operation, the net 
income of the Pocahontas Coal & Coke Company 
will be less than the interest on the joint bonds, 
but.this temporary deficiency has been provided 
for through an agreement between your company 
and the Pennsylvania lines west of Pittsburg, by 
which these lines will co-operate with your com; 
pany in the transportation of coal and coke from 
the Pocahontas Field, furnishing their proportion 
of the cars required for such traffic and joining 
with your company in loaning to the Pocahontas 


Company, without interest, in the proportion of 
two-thirds by your company, and one-third by, 
the Pennsylvania lines, such amounts as may be 
necessary to meet such deficiency, the amounts 
so advanced to be repaid pro rata when the net 
receipts exceed the amount requierd for interest 
payments and sinking fund. 

“When these new mines are opened and ovens 
completed the royalties received from the 89,797 
acres of land now under lease will, it is believed, 
be more than sufficient to meet the interest on the 
bonds. The net income of the Pocahontas Coal 
& Coke Company for the 6 months ending June 
30, 1902, was $247,505.” 


White Pass & Yukon Railway Company. 


This company owns the railroad from Skaguay, 
Alaska, to White Horse, in the Yukon, and con- 
trols a steamboat line on the Yukon River from 
White Horse to Dawson. Its road lies further 
north than any other railroad in the world. It is, 
of course, entirely dependent on mining opera- 
tions in the Yukon for its traffic. 

The report for the year 1901 shows that the 
total earnings of the railroad were $1,758,065, of 
which $252,933 were from passengers, $1,443,713 
from freight, and the balance from other sources. 
Operating and general expenses were $893,060, 
leaving the net earnings $865,005. The steamboat 
line earned $850,079, while the expenses, includ- 
ing depreciation of boats, were $710,244, leaving 
a balance of $139,835. The total net earnings of 
transportation lines were therefore $1,004,840; 
from which interest on mortgages took $235,406, 
leaving a surplus of $769,434. 

The report of S. H. Graves, president of the 
local companies, says: “So far as the railway por- 
tion of the route was concerned the year was un- 
eventful, except for the flood in the Skaguay 
River, which occurred on October 12 and washed 
out nearly 2 miles of main and side track, besides 
doing a great deal of damage at the shops and 
yards, necessitating heavy expenditure for repairs 
to track, etc., also to the river banks, and involv- 
ing a week’s loss of traffic. During the year the 
railway carried 16,472 passengers and 33,471 tons 
of revenue freight. The average haul was 92.71 
miles per passenger and 105.72 miles per ton, and 
the average load per car was 11.21 tons. The road 
bed, equipment, rolling stock, bridges, buildings, 
wharves and everything in connection with the 
road have been kept up in first-class condition 
and repair. 

“The chief event that marked the year was the 
acquisition of the fleet of the Canadian Develop- 
ment Company and the inauguration of our own 
service on the river. We had already acquired 
the line of steamers running to Atlin, so that the 
River Division of the White Pass & Yukon Route 
now covers upwards of 533 miles of river and lake 
navigation on its regular voyages, and in addition 
makes special voyages as occasion demands to 
places beyond the limits of the regular itinerary. 
In this way a service was inaugurated last year 
to Mason’s Landing on the Hootalinqua River for 
the Big Salmon country, which service will prob- 
ably be made permanent this season, as the de- 
velopment of that district seems likely to require 
and support a permanent service. Some of our 
steamers have also been employed in the trans- 
port of United States troops between White 
Horse and American points below the boundary 
on the Yukon River. Besides the fleets of the 
Canadian Development Company and of the John 
Irving Navigation Company we built three new 
boats in the spring of 1901 at White Horse, and 
during the summer we rebuilt another boat, which 
we had bought cheaply, and which is now one of 
the most efficient of the fleet. We owned and 
operated or held in reserve last year 19 steamers 
and carried in them 7,893 passengers and 16,392 
tons of freight. The fleet steamed 106,703 miles 
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during the season. The earning and carrying ca- 
pacity, speed, efficiency and economy of the fleet 
has been greatly increased since we acquired it, 
the new boats built by us quite eclipsing the per- 
formances of the older ones, while the latter in 
turn have been so improved as in every case to 
beat their own best previous records. The season 
of navigation being short, and the navigation dif- 
ficult, it is essential to maintain the fleet in the 
highest possible state of efficiency, and this has 
been done. The benefits of owning and controll- 
ing the entire service north of Skaguay were not 
over-estimated, and it is difficult to see how we 
could otherwise have maintained our through ser- 
vice to Atlin, Dawson and elsewhere, and met the 
competition via St. Michaels satisfactorily. 

“Besides the large system of summer naviga- 
tion on the river and lakes, we had to inaugurate 
a winter mail service in order to carry out the 
mail contracts which we took over from the Ca- 
nadian Development Company, and which com- 
prised mail routes covering 2,397 miles, and ex- 
tending from Atlin on the east to St. Michaels 
and Nome on the west. This service was carried 
on partly by dog sledges and partly by a regular 
four-horse stage line service between White 
Horse and Dawson. Stations and rest houses, with 
sleeping and cooking accommodation, stables, 
blacksmith shops, housekeepers, cooks, stablemen, 
etc., had to be established and maintained with 
relays of horses and drivers, and supplies of pro- 
visions for the passengers and fodder for the 
horses. The difficulties of carrying on such an 
extended service almost within the Arctic Circle, 
and during the Arctic winter, need not be en- 
larged upon, and it is satisfactory to note that it 
was accomplished with perfect regularity and 
without the loss of a single letter or injury to 
passengers or employees. A satisfactory profit 
resulted which, however, does not come into the 
1901 accounts. It has been decided to drop the 
service beyond Dawson for the future, as it is 
outside our regular sphere of operation, besides be- 
ing very expensive. 

“The development of the country tributary to 
our route has been steady and satisfactory and 
new mining districts, notably in the Big Salmon 
country and on the Stewart River, have been 
opened up. The fact that the traffic is handled 
this year at much lower rates reduces the earn- 
ings, but it is hoped that this will eventually be 
offset by increased traffic consequent on the more 
rapid development of the country under the stim- 
ulus of lower transportation rates aided by the re- 
duction of the Government royalty on the gold 
output from 5 per cent to 2% per cent, thus en- 
abling much ground to be worked at profit which 
could not be worked under former conditions.” 

The report of the London company, which 
owns all the stocks of the American and Cana- 
dian companies, says: “The profit and loss ac- 
count of this company, after providing for de- 
benture stock and debenture interest and all 
charges, shows a net profit for the year of £136,- 
967, to which has to be added the sum of £14,- 
373 carried forward from last year, making a 
total of £151,340 of profit up to June 30 last. Out 
of this sum a dividend of tos. per share, or 5 per 
cent on the share capital, was paid December 12 
last. This absorbed a sum of £68,750, leaving a 
balance on hand at June 30, 1902, of £82,590. Dur- 
ing the yéar the directors resolved to create a 
sinking fund to provide for the repayment of the 
£750,000 debenture stock, which will fall due on 
December 31, 1930. To insure such repayment 
on a basis of 3 per cent per annum compound in- 
terest, a deed of trust has been entered into with 
the trustees of the debenture stock, the Railway 
Share Trust & Agency Company, Limited, which 
provides that a sum of £16,586 be set aside out of 
the profits each year and invested, or an equiva- 
lent amount of debenture stock of the company 
be transferred into the joint names of the com- 
pany and the trustees.” 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 





In sending books for notices, will-publishers, for their own 
sake and for that of book buyers, give the retail prices. 
These notices do not supersede review in a subsequent issue 
of the ENGINEERING AND MINING JouURNAL. 





Practical Gold Mining. Its Commercial Aspects. 
By William S. Welton. London, England; W. R. 
Russell & Company, Limited. Pages, 208. 

Metallurgical Laboratory Notes. By Prof. Henry 
M. Howe. Boston, Mass.; the Boston Testing 
Laboratories. Pages, 140; illustrated. Price, 
$2.50. 

The Salmon and Salmon Fisheries of Alaska. By 
Commander Jefferson F. Moser, U. S. N. Wash- 
ington; Government Printing Office. Pages, 128; 
illustrated. 


The Battle With the Slum. By Jacob A. Riis. New 
York; the Macmillan Company. London; Mac- 
millan & Company, Limited. Pages, 466; illus- 
trated. Price, $2. 

United States Fish Commission. Notes on Fishing 
Methods in the South SeaIslands. By A. B. Alex- 
ander. Washington; Government Printing Office. 
Pages, 88; illustrated. 


Mysore Geological Department. Report of the Chief 
Inspector of Mines for the Year 1go1. W. F. 
Smeeth, Chief Inspector, Bangalore, India; print- 
ed for the Geological Department. Pages, 24; with 
tables and maps. 

The Diamond Mines of South Africa. Some Ac- 
count of Their Rise and Development. By Gard- 
ner F. Williams. New York; The Macmillan Com- 
pany. London; Macmillan & Company, Limited. 
Pages, 700; with maps and many illustrations. 
Price, $10. 


BOOKS REVIEWED. 





To the End of the Trail. By Frank L. Nason. Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Houghton, Mifflin & Company. Pages 
224. Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Nason, who is well known as a mining en- 
gineer, and as a very acceptable writer on geological 
and mining topics, has struck out in this volume into 
an entirely new line. He has given us a strong and 
attractive story of life in a Western mining camp. 
If the end is a melancholy one, and not the happy 
conclusion of the conventional novel, it is because 
the development of his story led of necessity to such 
a termination. The trail is followed to its inevitable 
end. Reviewing fiction does not usually come in our 
line, and we do not intend to analyze the book from 
the usual literary point of view. We may say, how- 
ever, that the book maintains its interest throughout, 
and the reader will not willingly leave it until he has 
finished it. Moreover, it is a relief to have a mining 
story by a writer whose experience has made him 
thoroughly familiar with what he is writing about, 
and who does not fall into the absurdities common 
in too many so-called books of Western life. In 
brief, the story is so good that we hope the author’s 
professional labors will leave him time to write an- 
other. 





United States Geological Survey. Mineral Re- 
sources of the United States. 1901. Prepared un- 
der direction of Dr. David T. Day, Chief of Di- 
vision of Mining and Mineral Resources. Wash- 
ington; Government Printing Office. Pages, 906. 
The Department of Mining and Mineral Resources 

of the United States Geological Survey is to be con- 

gratulated on the early appearance of its eighteenth 
annual volume, The Mineral Resources, which is 
published earlier in the year than ever before—a re- 
sult to be commended, since apart from accuracy, 
which is the prime requisite of statistical informa- 
tion, much of the value depends upon its timely ap- 
pearance. The continuation of the volume in octavo 
size is another commendable feature which renders 
the work more convenient for reference use. The 
quarto size used for several years, which contains no 
larger amount of printed matter on a page, was 


very bulky and unwieldly, and the return to th 
smaller size last year will be fully appreciated b: 
the many who have frequent occasion to refer to th 
book, 

The present volume is arranged on a plan similai 
to its predecessors, being comprised of various sec 
tions, each devoted to a branch of the mineral o 
metal industry of the United States. In many in 
stances, statistics of production in foreign countrie 
also are included. These individual sections hay: 
been published separately, earlier in the year as soon 
as they were compiled, which is a most excellent feat 
ure, as thereby the information is given to the publi: 
promptly, and not withheld until the completion o: 
the entire book as a whole. 

In brief outline the principal sections and thei: 
authors are: Iron Ores and Manganese Ores, by 
John Birkinbine; American Iron «Trade During 
1901, by James M. Swank; Gold and Silver, by Geo. 
E. Roberts, Director of the United States Mint; 
Copper, Lead and Zinc, by Charles Kirchhoff, editor 
of the Iron Age; Coal and Coke, by Edward W. 
Parker, late managing editor of the ENGINEERING AND 
MINING JouRNAL; Petroleum and Natural Gas, by 
E. H. Oliphant; Aluminum, Antimony, Arsenic, As- 
phaltum and Bituminous Rock, Bauxite, Borax, Bro- 
mine, Graphite, Gypsum, Magnesite, Mineral Paints, 
Platinum and Iridium, Phosphate Rock, Quicksilver, 
Salt, Sulphur and Pyrite, by Dr. Joseph Struthers, 
editor of The Mineral Industry; Lithium, Nickel and 
Cobalt, Tungsten, Molybdenum, Uranium and Van- 
dium, Talc and Soapstone, Abrasive Materials, Mica, 
Asbestos, Baryties and Monazite, by Dr. Joseph Hyde 
Pratt; Titanium Ores, by W. O. Snelling; Precious 
Stones, by George F. Kunz, the gem expert of Tif- 
fany & Company, of New York; Greensand Marl, by 
A. L. Parsons; Flint and Feldspar, by Prof. Hein- 
rich Ries. of Cornell University; Clay Working In- 
dustries, by Jefferson Middleton; and Stone, Cement, 
Fullers Earth and Mineral Waters, unsigned. The 
new subjects which are taken up this year for the first 
time are Arsenic, Bismuth, Borax and Bromine, by 
Dr. Joseph Struthers, and Lithium, by Dr. Joseph 
Hyde Pratt. 

From a bookmaking point of view, two criticisms 
are to be mentioned, one the lack of a systematic 
arrangement of the sections (which would be of 
readier reference, if arranged in alphabetical se- 
quence), and the second, the frequent occurrence of 
a blank page between chapters when the preceding 
one contains an odd number of printed pages. This 
latter criticism, however, is of minor importance, and 
has resulted from the previous appearance of each 
section of the work in the form of a separate pam- 
phlet. 

The magnitude of the work of collecting the statis- 
tical data for this volume may be appreciated from 
the sum total of values of the mineral and metal 
production for the year 1901, which amounted to 
$1,086,529,521, divided into $567,261,144 for the non- 
metallic mineral products, $518,268,377 for the metal- 
lic products, and $1,000,000 for unspecified mineral 
products. 

The book may be obtained by written application 
to the Hon. Charles D. Walcott, Director of the 
United States Geological Survey at Washington. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





We invite correspondence upon matters of interest to the 
industries of mining and metallurgy. Communications should 
invariably be accompanied with the name and address of the 
writer. Initials only will be published when so requested. 

Letters should be addressed to the Manactnc EpirTor. 

We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions ex- 
pressed by correspondents. 





ethods for Assaying Cyanide Solutions for Gold. 


Sir: That was rather an amusing article on the 
above subject by Mr. T. Lane Carter, particu- 
larly where he objects to getting up at 5.30 on a 
cold morning. Do they bring assayers their 
breakfast in bed on the Rand? What is the mat- 
ter with evaporating solutions in the evening or 
any more convenient time than 5.30 a. m.? There 
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nerally enough waste heat somewhere round 


is g 


a une or mill at any time for evaporation pur- 
poss. I used a method of my own which con- 
sis. d in taking any quantity from 100 c.c. to 1 


lite’ of auriferous solution, acidifying with hydro- 
ch) ric acid, adding about 1 or 2 grams (accord- 


ing to amount of liquid) of a soluble lead, salt, 
nitrite or acetate, and passing H,S through it 
till .omplete precipitation ensued. The finely di- 
vided gold sulphide came down with the lead 


sulphide. Filter, dry, precipitate and assay for 
goli in the ordinary way in crucible. Copper sul- 
phaie may be used instead of a lead salt, but is 
not so convenient, as copper is reduced with the 
lead from litharge added. 

\ir. Carter should not assume that assayers on 
the Rand use the crucible method of assaying 
“from force of habit” only. Any assayer almost 
knows that the crucible assay is safest where any 
volatile compounds are being treated. Modern 
assayers use their brains, and are not moved by 
mere force of habit. Mr. Carter ought to read 
up the advantages and disadvantages of both 
methods, the crucible and scorifier. “If it’s a 
cold morning do not use No. 1 method, unless 
you can chase your assistant out of bed to do it.” 
That is certainly all right! How about Cape 
Nome and the Klondike when they start cyanid- 
ing there? 

H. W. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., Nov. 20, 1902. 





The First Recognition of the Bendigo Saddles. 


Sir: A friend of mine writes to me from New 
South Wales, inclosing a newspaper reference to 
the question of the first recognition of the true 
anticlinal character of the Bendigo saddle reefs, 
and the claims for priority of discovery supposed 
to have been presented by Messrs. William 
Nicholas, E. J. Dunn and myself. I presumed the 
matter had been cleared up, and for this reason I 
did not reply to the letters of my friends, Messrs. 
Halse and Danvers Power, who commented on 
the matter in your issues of June 28 and July 5 
last. 

As I understand the facts, Mr. Nicholas was the 
first who described the saddles as anticlines, in 
articles published in the London Mining Journal 
in 1884, but I never saw these articles of Mr. 
Nicholas’, nor did I prior to 1894 encounter any 
reference to them in any later description of the 
Bendigo District. This, I believe, holds good 
with regard to Mr. Dunn also. In 1890 I visited 
the district and recognized the anticlinal structure 
and studied it very carefully in preparation for 
the paper published in the Transactions of the 
Am rican Institute of Mining Engineers in 1891. 
Be: re I left Bendigo, but subsequent to my diag- 
nos. of the structure of the reefs, my at- 
tenon was directed by Mr. Dunn himself to a 
brici note in a government quarterly report for 
December, 1889, which referred correctly to the 
chascter of the geological conditions. I ac- 
kn ‘edged the fact (in my paper to the Insti- 
tut. ‘hat Mr. Dunn’s description ante-dated mine, 
but >ointed out that my conclusions had been 
Teacled, and stated to the mine managers at 
Be: ‘go before I was made aware of his having 
wr! -n concerning the matter. I might add that 
Mr. Dunn’s official report on Bendigo appeared 
In 1592, 

1894 an anonymous correspondent of the 
Lor'on Mining Journal brought a charge of 
Plac-arism against Mr. Dunn in behalf of Mr. 
Nic olas. I took pleasure in defending a dis- 
tineished friend who was too far away to put in 
areoly. The summary of the matter is one which 
should commend itself to students of geology, 
namely, that Mr. Nicholas, Mr. Dunn and I each 
and separately and in the order named discov- 
ere’ the true structure of the Bendigo reef. 

T. A. Rickarp. 


New York, Nov. 15, 1902. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 





Queries should relate to matters within our special prov- 
ince, such as mining, metallurgy, chemistry, geology, etc.; 
preference will be given to topics which seem to be of interest 
to others besides the inquirer. We cannot give professional 
advice, which should be obtained from a consulting expert, 
nor can we give advice about mining companies or mining 
stock. Brief roe to questions will be welcomed from cor- 
respondents. hile names will not be published, all inquirers 
must send their names and addresses. Preference will, of 
course, always be given to questions submitted by subscribers. 





Magnesite—Can you give me the names of parties 
supplying Magnesite? According to The Mineral 
Industry most of that mined in the United States 
comes from California. Do you know of any de- 
posit in the Western States?—J. R. M. 


Answer.—The magnesite mined in California is all 
used there, chiefly for lining furnaces. The magne- 
site used in the East is imported, chiefly from 
Greece. The largest importer is Mr. Solon J. Vlasto, 
of 4 Stone street, New York. Deposits of magnesite 
have been reported in Western North Carolina, in 
Texas and in Arizona; but none of them has been 
worked to any extent. 

Practice in Stadia Work.—Will you kindly inform 
me through the columns of your journal which is 
considered the best practice among leading engineers 
in Stadia Work. Ist, to hold the rod vertical; 2d, 
to incline the rod so that it is perpendicular to the 


A RAPID SKETCHING DEVICE. 


The accompanying illustration shows a device 
which will be found exceedingly convenient for 
engineers, draftsmen and others who have to 
make drawings and sketches in connection with 
their work. It can be used for plotting and other 
office work in connection with surveys, and for 
making mine maps and plans, as well as for me- 
chanical drafting work. This device is being in- 
troduced by the Universal Drafting Machine 
Company, of Cleveland, Ohio. Its construction 
will be readily understood from the engraving. 

The rapid sketching device consists of a scale 
joined to a protractor which is anchored to the 
upper left hand corner of the board by means of 
an arm made up of two pivoted parallelograms. 
The scale has a free motion of 90° between two 
stops, and it comes against either one or the 
other, depending upon whether a horizontal line 
or a vertical line is desired. These two stops are 
fastened to a protractor and may be turned to any 
angle with the horizontal or vertical, thus permit- 
ting the scale to come against a stop at the de- 
sired angle and also at right angles to it. The 
lower part of the protractor always lies in the 
same direction no matter where it is moved about 
the board, and hence when the. protractor is once 
set at any desired angle the scale will give paral- 





THE RAPID SKETCHING DEVICE. 


line of sight. Which method is used in work done 
by the Geological Survey ?—A. J. H. 

Answer.—The usual practice is to hold the rod 
vertical, for the simple reason that the rod man can 
do so easily, while it would be often difficult to hold 
the rod exactly perpendicular to the line of sight. 
In general if the angle between the line of sight and 
the horizontal is less than 6° corrections for the er- 
ror made in reading a vertical rod are unnecessary. 





Chrome Brick—Will you please give me some 
information as to the manufacture of chrome brick, 


-including machinery required?—J. A. H. 


Answer.—We do not know of any special process 
or machinery for the manufacture of chrome bricks. 
Chrome ore has been used in lining steel and other 
furnaces, but it is usually built into the furnace, not. 
made into bricks. The process of lining a furnace 
was described in a paper by Mr. William Glenn, pub- 
lished in the ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL, 
November 16, 1901. Presumably, if bricks were made 
the processes would be similar to those used in mak- 
ing magnetic bricks and other refractory bricks. 


CONCRETE IN MINES.—At the Kohlwald Col- 
liery, in the Saar District, Germany, in a cross-cut, 
which owing to very great pressure had to be lined 
with masonry for a length of 20 meters, concrete has 
been used with success. 


lel lines anywhere on the drawing. This is ac- 
complished by the two parallelograms which act 
similarly to a parallel ruler. The protractor may 
be clamped at any angle by means of the thumb 
screw B. A spring stop A is provided for the 0°, 
30°, 45°, 60° and go° angles, and is operated by 
merely raising it and allowing it to drop into the 
hole for the angle desired. The screw C is for 
adjusting the right angle stops. 

The general use of this device is exactly the 
same as one would use a scale without any at- 
tachment. Either a triangular or flat scale may 
be used. The scales chuck into place and may be 
turned so that any edge may be used. The tri- 
angular scale has the advantage of giving a larger 
variety of graduations on one piece, while the flat 
scale has the advantage of giving a better ruling 
edge. The makers are prepared to furnish either 
kind of scales in any graduations desired. 

After experimenting with different materials 
for the joints, the makers have adopted a hard- 
ened and ground joint, and with the very slight 
pressure and speed required, they believe it will 
last a lifetime. The pin for the stops is made 
conical, compensating for wear. All parts are fin- 
ished in dull nickel, with the exception of the 
rods, which are coppered and oxidized. The in- 
strument is well proportioned, is well finished and 
has a very neat appearance. 
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THE STURTEVANT CENTRIFUGAL CRUSHING ROLLS. 


The 36-inch centrifugal rolls here illustrated, are 
the largest made by the Sturtevant Mill Company, of 
Boston. The tires are 414 inches thick, are of high 
carbon steel, and have 16 tons pressure at ordinary 
speeds. They can be run as fast, or as slow, as re- 
quired, and attain greatly increased pressures when 
fast running brings in the rapidly augmenting cen- 
trifugal forces. These rolls have none of the de- 
structive vibrations noticed in all other rolls, for 
their shafts are fixed. They turn easily with one 
belt. The bearings are dust-proof, and the side ad- 
justments simple and durable; the tires may be re- 
moved in a few minutes. It is only necessary to turn 
in set screws in the head peripheries, these press back 
the tire spring weights; then the tire is released, 
and may be slipped off easily. When tires are re- 
placed the set screws are taken out, and the tires at 
once secure themselves. 

The manufacturers argue briefly the questions of 
large and small roll constructions in the following 
way: 

“Since rolls crush by the pressures of their re- 
volving tire surfaces, it is plain that if the tire 
widths and pressures are the same the output 
of all rolls will be in exact proportion to 
tire velocities, regardless of diameters. A small 
roll, therefore, may do as much as a large 
one, if the tires can attain the same speed. That 
they can do this in centrifugal rolls is beyond doubt, 
for they run easily at almost any speeds, high or 
low ; and the tire surfaces of the smallest centrifugal 
rolls can equal the travel of the largest roll tires 
that can be constructed; and do as much work for 
the same width of tire. 

“What, then, is the advantage of the large, ex- 
pensive common roll? The large common roll has 
greater grasp, and can seize and break large rock. 
It is a coarse crusher, the small centrifugal roll, on 
the other hand, is a finisher. The large rolls, how- 
ever, pay dearly for this single point of advantage, 
and the work they do can be much more cheaply 
done in a roll jaw fine crusher. Large rolls cost 


rience. In most cases this economical speed is found 
to be far above the turning ability of common rolls. 
Any centrifugal roll can run to that speed, no other 
rolls can. The wear of a small tire surface, even 
when running at the tire speeds of the largest rolls, 
is no greater than that of a large tire having the same 
velocity. In both cases the same amount of metal is 
exposed to wear in the same time. The smallest 
rolls, however, must not be used as coarse crushers, 
although in everything else they are superior. Large 
centrifugal rolls can run even on large rock at much 


pleted July 1 of this year. The additional prop- 
erties are located near the present operations of 
the company. 

As the Refractories Company now stands it 
owns and operates 29 plants, of which the Harbi- 
son-Walker Company has 14. These plants are 
those of the Harbison-Walker Company in Pitts- 
burg, Hay Station and Cambria and Clearfield 
counties; the Harbison-Walker Company, of 
Kentucky, at Ashland, Ky.; Clearfield Fire Brick 
Company, Clearfield, Pa.; Philiipsburg Fire Brick 








PATENTED 
FIG. 2.—STURTEVANT CENTRIFUGAL CRUSHING ROLL. 


higher speeds than common rolls, and are well suit- 
ed to either coarse or finishing work. In most cases 
centrifugals do three times as much as common rolls 
of equal size.” 


THE REFRACTORY BRICK COMBINATION. 


At a special meeting of the stockholders of the 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Company, held in 
Pittsburg recently, it was decided to increase the 
capital stock from $25,350,000 to $27,600,000, the 
proceeds of the new issue to be devoted to buy- 
ing of several fire-brick concerns. The present 





FIG. 1.—STURTEVANT CENTRIFUGAL CRUSHING ROLL. 


more to buy, to transport, and to run. The shocks 
of crushing on their heavy backward and forward 
moving parts are destructive; repairs are expensive, 
and their big tires are not taken off, or replaced 
easily. Centrifugal rolls run with nearly the quiet- 
ness of dynamos on finishing work. They can easily 
surpass, in any size, common roll velocities; and just 
here is met a consideration of practical importance. 

“In roll crushing, there is found for each ore, a 
tire speed that gives the largest output per pound of 
tire wear. This can only be determined by expe- 


output of the different plants of the Harbison- 
Walker Refractories Company is about 240,000,- 
000 bricks annually, and if certain other plants 
are taken over thi soutput will be increased to 
about 285,000,000. 

The deal for the acquisition of additional prop- 
erties will not affect the organization of the com- 
pany at present. The properties to be taken over 
are some of those which it was planned to ab- 
sorb when the merger of the Harbison-Walker 
Company and smaller manufacturers was com- 


Company, Phillipsburg, Pa.; Basic Brick Com- 
pany, Johnstown, Pa.; American Fire Brick Com- 
pany, Clinton County Fire Brick Company and 
Fredericks, Munroe & Co., at Lock Haven, Pa.; 
Isaac Reese & Sons Company, Manorville, Pa.; 
Mallaceton Fire Brick Company, Mallaceton, Pa. 
The officers of the company are S. C. Walker, 
president; H. W. Croft, first vice-president; F. 
H. Wigton, second vice-president; J. B. Cullum, 
third vice-president; George W. Reese, fourth 
vice-president; Hamilton Stewart, secretary and 
treasurer. The main office is in Pittsburg. 


PATENTS RELATING TO MINING AND METALLURGY. 


UNITED STATES. 


The following is a list of patents relating to mining and 
metallurgy and kindred subjects, issued by the United States 
Patent Office. A copy of the specifications of any of these 
will be mailed by the ENGINEERING AND MINING JouRNAL 
upon receipt of 25 cents. 


Week Ending November 11, 1902. 


713,105. GOLD-SEPARATOR.—Frederick M. Johnson, San 
Francisco, Cal., assignor to Rose Gold Reclamation Com- 
pany, San Francisco. In combination, a suitable casing, a 
plurality of arms pivoted to each side of the casing, the 
arms of each being pivoted alternately at opposite ends, a 
vertical adjusting-bar arranged centrally on each side con- 





nected to all of the arms on its respective side and midway 
of the length of the arms, and removable trays inser ed 
through openings in the casing and supported on said ar:1s, 
each tray having a gold-retaining bottom surface, an: 2 
cross-bar near its initial end with a flexible apron connecied 
to said cross-bar. 

713,110. MANUFACTURED PEAT FUEL.—Robert A. Kel 
lond, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Charles Carroll Bartlett, Chi- 
cago, Ill. A block of peat fuel composed of a body or 
core of natural or raw peat reduced to finely-divided ut 
unimpaired condition and embodying a proportion of mois 
ture exceeding the atmospheric degree, and an outer coat- 
ing, envelop or crust formed by the fracture and carbon 
ization of a portion of the natural fiber and liberation of 
indigenous tarry and oily constituents of the material, the 
whole block being condensed into solid form by pressure 
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while the raw material is at a medium temperature, and the 
coating, envelop or crust being formed upon the exterior 
thereof by the application of intense heat. 


713,128. PEAT-DRIER.—William A. Milne, Brown’s Cor- 
ners, Canada. In a device of the class described, the com- 
bination with a cylindrical casing suitably rotated and jour- 
naled, of the beaters comprising arms secured to the shaft 
and longitudinal plates secured to the ends of the arms and 
having outwardly-projecting fingers or blades carried by 
the same and set so as to be parallel at their outer ends to 
the ends of the cylinder. 


>13,129. PEAT-COLLECTING MAVCHINE.—William A. 
Milne, Brown’s Corners, Canada. In combination, a sup- 
porting-car a fan-casing carried thereby having a suitably- 
driven fan, a suction-tube connected to said casing and hav- 
ing a flexible portion and a downwardly-turned outer end, 
and means for adjusting said suction-tube as to its radial 
and vertical position, 


713,155. PROCESS OF MAKING WHITE LEAD.—Wilson 
H. Rowley, St. Louis, Mo. In the manufacture of white 
lead, atomizing the lead in an inverted air-tight chamber 
from which the air is excluded. 


713,165. METHOD OF SOLIDIFYING AND EXCAVAT- 
ING THE SOIL AND CONSTRUCTING TUNNELS.— 
Charles Sooysmith, New York, N. Y. A method of solid- 
ifying the ground which consists in sinking a plurality of 
pipes containing small pipes, intersecting the same by one 
or more pilot-tunnels, and circulating a medium of cold in 
the pipes from the pilot-tunnel. 


713,181. MINE TRAP-DOOR.—John Wack, Canton, Ohio. 
The combination with a mine trap-door; of an actuating-bar 
operatively connected to said door to open the same, said 
bar having one end arranged closer to a track-rail than its 
other end, spring-controlled means permitting that end cf 
the bar which is closer to the rail to move laterally relative to 
the rail, and means operatively mounting the opposite end 
of the bar to move laterally and downwardly toward the 
rail when the bar is depressed. 


713,269. ROD AND TUBE ELEVATING AND PUMPING 
APPARATUS FOR OIL-WELLS.—William J. Wright, 
Pittsburg, Pa., assignor of three-sixteenths to J. W. Lee 
and Fred J. Galloway, Pittsburg, Pa. In a mechanism for 
oil wells the combination with the band-wheel-driving de- 
vices of the engine-shaft, a pulley is loosely mounted there- 
on, gear connections and clutch mechanism for shifting the 
said connections into an operative position. 


713,277. ELECTROLYTIC REFINING OF LEAD AND 
LEAD ALLOYS.—Anson G. Betts, Lansingburg, N. Y. 
The process of electrodepositing lead consisting in sub- 
jecting to electrolysis an electrolyte containing in solution 
a lead compound and a reducing agent capable of restrain- 
ing the crystallization of the lead deposit. 


713,321. ORE-CAR.—Walter C. Matteson, Stockton, Cal., 
assignor of one-half to Don C. Matteson, Stockton, Cal. 
An ore-car consisting in the combination of a truck-frame 


pipes leading to the said nozzle, and chambers containing 
and closely filled with porous substances, interposed be- 
tween each gas-supply pipe and the nozzle, said chambers 
opening in the central passage of the nozzle by small branch 


pipes. 


713.436. JIG FOR MINERAL OR ORE WASHING.— 


Charles J. Hodge, Houghton, Mich. A jig for mineral or 
ore washing, comprising in combination a tank, one end 
wall of which is lower than its other walls and provided 
with an outwardly-projecting lip, a screen-frame supported 
in said tank, means for vibrating the said screen-frame, one 
end wall of which screen-frame is in a plane below its other 





walls, but in a plane above the lower end wall of the tank, 
and is provided with an overflow-lip projecting from the 
tank-lip in a plane differing therefrom in pitch, whereby a 
clearance is provided for the oscillation of the screen-frame 
end walls, the screen and the screen-supporting frame, and 
the contents of the screen-frame is prevented from over- 
flowing its sides and one end. 


713,440. PROCESS OF TREATING METAL PLATE.— 
Jenkin Howell and Samuel J. Drew, Joliet, Ill. In the pro- 
cess of treating metal plates in the manufacture of tin- 
plate, first subjecting the platesto the usual pickling-bath, 
then washing the plates in a weak solution of muriatic acid 
and water, then washing the plates in a solution of lime 
and water, and then subjecting them to hot air. 


713,451. BLOWPIPE.—Mathew M. Kerr, Detroit, Mich. In 
a blowpipe, the combination of an air-tube, a gas-tube, a 
passage leading to the gas-tube, a passage leading to the air- 
tube, the bores of said passage having different heights of 
cross-section, a cock adapted to adjust the opening in each 
of said passages, and means for connecting the spindles of 
said cocks together so that they shall turn in unison at 
peripheral velocities proportional to the heights of cross- 
section of the passages which they control. 


713.4577 APPARATUS FOR VENTILATING MINES.— 


Charles Kuderer, Allegheny, Pa. A housing having a fan, 
passages at opposite sides of the fan each one communicat- 
ing with a fan-intake, the airway of a mine, and the at- 





a car-body, rocker-hinges secured to said body and upon 
which the latter is tiltable, a door hinged at one end of 
said car-body, sleeved pivots upon which the hinges of said 
door are turnable, and locking mechanism including a rock- 
shaft by which said door is automatically locked or released 
according as the car is tilted. 


713,397 OIL-BURNER.—William E. Chandler, Elcampo, 
Tex. In a burner, the combination with a boiler and a fire- 
pan therebelow, said boiler having steam-domes, of steain- 
supply pipes leading from the domes through the boiler to 
the fire-pan, an oil-tank and an oil-supply pipe leading from 
the oil-tank through the boiler to the fire-pan. 


713,413. CHARGING DEVICE FOR COKE-OVENS.—AI- 
fred Ernst, Cleveland, Ohio, assignor to the Wellman- 
Seaver-Morgan Engineering Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The combination in a charging-hopper for coke-oven-charg- 
ing machines, of sides movable from and toward each 
other, a longitudinally-movable bottom, and means whereby 
said longitudinal movement of the bottom is caused to ef- 
fect expansion or contraction of the sides of the hopper. 


713,419. CRUDE-OIL BURNER.—Louis S. Flatau, St. 
Louis, Mo. In an oil-burner, the combination with a cas- 
ing open at the top and constructed to form a fire-pan, a 
hollow converter mounted in said casing above said pan 
with intervening spaces, a trough inclosed in said converter, 
and an oil-receiving pan connected to said trough. 


713,421. BLOWPIPE.—Edmond Fouché, Paris, France, as- 
signor to Compagnie Francaise de 1’ Acétyléne Dissous, 
Paris, France. In blowpipes intended for burning ex- 
plosive gaseous mixtures, a nozzle having a central passage 
in form of two cones connected at their bases, gas-supply 


mosphering on said housing, a central passage between said 
other passages adapted to communicate with said airway 
and with the fan, a chimney opening into said central pas- 
sage, doors hinged approximately at the junction of the 
central passage and chimney at opposite sides thereof, said 
doors being arranged to be alined with each other to close 
the chimney, a third door adapted to co-operate with one of 
the other doors to bridge central passage, and means inde- 
pendent of said doors for opening or closing the central 
passage. 


713,464. ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE.—Ellwood C. Lind- 
say, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to Burnham Williams & 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. The combination of a frame 
having bearings, an axle mounted in said bearings having 
traction-wheels and a gear-wheel, an intermediate shaft also 
mounted in bearings in the frame and having a gear-wheel 
meshing with the gear on the axle, a motor hung to said 
intermediate shaft and provided with a gear-wheel meshing 
with said gear-wheel on the intermediate shaft. 


713,475. PROCESS OF REFINING ASPHALTIC MIN- 
ERAL OILS.—John C. Mims, New Orleans, La., assignor 
of one-half to Quitman Kohnke, New Orleans, La. A pro- 
cess of removing asphaltum from mineral oils containing a 
high percentage of asphaltum which consists in adding to 
the oil a mixture of about 5 parts by weight of potassium 
bichromate to 95 parts of sulphuric acid in quantity equal to 
1 to 10 per cent. of the oil, allowing the asphaltum and 
associated impurities to settle and then washing the oil with 
an aqueous solution containing about 5 per cent. of sodium 
hydroxide and 5 per cent. of sodium carbonate and then 
separating the purified oil from the sedimentary matter. 
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713,485. WELL-TUBE LIFTER.—Joseph Neumeier, La 
Crosse, Wis. The combination with a yoke embracing the 
well-tube; of a clutch-lever having loosely-pivoted clutch- 
block on one side, and a rigid cam-head with concave seat 
for the well-tube on the other side. 


713,487. DEVICE FOR OPERATING THE DOGS OF 


HOISTING-ENGINES.—Peter Olsen, New York, N. Y., 
assignor to the Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company, New 
York, N. Y. In a hoisting-engine, the combination with a 
drum, a friction driving means for said drum, and a friction- 
controlling member, of a drum locking or holding mechan- 
ism, and an operating member therefor mounted upon the 
friction-controlling member. 


713,512. FUEL BRIQUETTE.—Joseph Simons, New York, 


N. Y. A fuel briquette containing fuel, plaster-of-paris, and 
saccharine matter, and which has been heated above the 
point where the saccharine matter turns into caramel wholly 
or in part. 


713,519. METHOD OF BUILDING TUNNELS, SHAFTS, 


ETC.—Charles Sooysmith, New York, N. Y. A method of 
excavating which consists in first placing a plurality of sup- 
ports in the line of the proposed excavation; second, con- 
structing one or more pilot-tunnels; third, introducing freez- 
ing means into the pilot-tunnel; fourth, excavating the 
frozen soil. 


713,520. METHOD OF CONSTRUCTING TUNNELS.— 
Charles Sooysmith, New York, N. Y. A method of con- 
structing a tunnel, which consists in, first, driving a series 
of piles to form a foundation; second, advancing a shield 
over the same; third, constructing the tunnel upon the 
foundation. 


713,521. TUNNEL.—Charles Sooysmith, New York, N. Y. 


A plurality of piles, a main tunnel superimposed upon the 
same and a pilot-tunnel. 


713,544. STRAINER FOR WELL-TUBING.—John M. 
Ware, Shuteston, La. The combination in a tubular-well 
strainer of filtering material consisting of three layers, 
an inner layer formed by a wire coiled around the tubing in 
spaced convolutions, an intermediate layer of wire-gauze, 
and an outer layer of twisted wire wound around the tubing 
upon the wire-gauze. 


713,562. CLAY-PRESS.—William D. Frerichs, Tottenville, 


N. Y., assignor, by mesne assignments, to the Atlantic Terra 
Cotta Company, New York, N. Y. Ina clay-press, the com- 
bination of a receptacle for containing the clay, and a 
plunger, said plunger being provided with a plurality of 
projecting portions separated from each other, an air-pas- 
sage leading to the facé of each of said portions provided 
with a resilient flexible plate on its face forming a valve 
permitting the entrance of air when the plunger is with- 
drawn, and openings communicating with the spaces be- 
tween said projections for the discharge of surplus material. 


713,568. NON-ACTIVE METAL FOR USE IN STORAGE 


BATTERIES.—Henry H. Lloyd, Germantown, Pa., as- 
signor to Electric Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. A non-active metal for use in connection with storage 
batteries and having the qualities of toughness, smoothness, 
resilency, and great mechanical strength in proportion to 
its weight, said metal comprising lead cast with substantiaily 
12 per cent. by weight of antimony and rolled in a cold 
state. 


713,570. BRICK-MAKING MACHINERY.—Charles R. Mon- 


roe, Washington, D. C. The combination with the mold- 
wheel; the cylinder and the supporting-frame of timbers 
pivotally supported at their lower ends on the main frame, 
and held from lateral movement; the adjusting-rods support- 
ing the upper ends of the timbers and the presser-roller 
journaled on the said timbers, said roller having a yielding 
pressing-surface adapted to engage the mold-wheel peri- 
phery. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


The following is a list of patents published by the British 
Patent Office on subjects connected with mining and metal- 
lurgy: 





Week Ending October 23, 1902. 


13,115 of r90r1. FUME COLLECTOR.—W. W. Fyfe, Lon- 
don. Improved arrangement of flues for depositing fume 
from smelting and roasting furnaces. 


24,026 of 1901. GOLD EXTRACTION FROM CYANIDE 
SOLUTION.—F. J. Mumford, Kalgurli, W. A. An electro 
depository both for gold extraction, consisting of a hori- 
zontal revolving cylinder containing flumes and for cy- 
anide, the internal surface consisting of an amalgamated 
copper cathode and the current being introduced from the 
axis. 


63 of 1902. TREATING BASIC SLAG.—H. S. Steinberg, 


Stockholm, Germany. Pulverizing Thomas slag by expos- 
ing it to high pressure steam. 


11,059 of 1902. MINER’S LAMP.—Rhenish Westfalisch 
Machinenbau. A miner’s lamp opened and locked by a 
bolt operated electrically. 

15,785 of 1902. BALL MILL.—G. S. Maxwell, New York, 


U. S. A. Improved arrangement of rolls and balls in ball 
mills. 
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THE BOX ELECTRIC DRILL. 


The accompanying illustrations show a new form 
of drill, which, it is claimed, overcomes the objec- 
tions heretofore made to drills operated by electricity. 
The “Box” electric drill is manufactured by the Den- 
ver Engineering Work Company, of Denver, Colo., 
and its design is the result of two years’ study and ex- 
periment in the company’s works. It is best described 
in the words of the makers themselves. 

The principle governing the action of the Box 
electric drill is a well-known one, and is best illus- 
trated as follows: Imagine a small weight suspended 
from your hand by a long elastic rubber band. By 
moving your hand up and down slowly, the weight 
will also move in a similar manner, but through a 
greater range. Increase the rapidity of motion of 
your hand and the weight will increase its motion 
until you reach a speed where the weight is moving up 
as your hand is moving down, yet the motion of 
the weight keeps time with your hand. Substitute a 
coiled wire spring, which is open when at rest, for 
the rubber and you will find, at the right speed, that 
you will not only pull the weight up but also push it 
down as your hand and the weight move in opposite 
directions, and you will do this without apparent ef- 
fort or without jar to your hand, because the mo- 
tion is a naturally harmonic one, somewhat like the 
swinging of a pendulum. The above describes ex- 
actly the action of the drill, the hammer of the drill 
acting like the weight and the crosshead following 
the motion of the hand, in the above experiment. 

The mechanism of the drill is simple, and may be 
briefly described as follows: One single crank shaft 
with a gear on one end and a pinion on the other. 
The gear is driven by the pinion on the armature 
shalt of the motor. The crank imparts motion by 
means of a connecting rod, to the crosshead. The 
crosshead is a hollow plug moving back and forth in 
one end of the cylindrical interior of the drill cas- 
ing. The crosshead is connected by a spring to a 
solid plug in the cylindrical interior, which plug fol- 
lows the motion of the crosskead, but through a long- 
er range, exactly as described 1: the foregoing experi- 
ment with the weight and the spring. It is, therefore, 
to be seen that what is accomplished by a heavy mass 
moving at a comparatively low velocity (not number 
of strokes, but feet per second), in the air or other 
electric drills, is accomplished in the Box electric drill 
by a slight mass moving at a high velocity, with its 
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chuck is enormous, in fact, sufficient to twist off the 
drill steel itself. , 

In the water scheme of the drill, a steel tube is 
placed over the drill, through the shell of which tube 
the water is supplied. The tube holder serves also 
to effect the water connection with the water supply. 
By this novel scheme an intense and concentrated 
washing action is produced which drives everything 
before it and out of the drill hole. The tube acts 
also as a guide to the drill steel. The method of 





FIG. 1.—GENERAL VIEW OF DRILL. 


holding the drill steel in the chuck is very simple. 
The drill steel has a notch cut in the side, and when 
the steel is inserted in the round hole of the chuck, 
the chuck block is dropped into the notch. The steel 
is thus held loosely the same as in hand drilling. 

The power required to operate one No. 4 Box electric 
rock drill at maximum speed is 1 horse power. With 










































































FIG. 2.—SECTIONS OF BOX ELECTRIC DRILL. 


accompanying advantages of light moving parts, small 
power expenditure, little jar or shock, and minimum 
wear. 

Continuing the description, the pinion at end of 
the crank shaft drives the chuck through a set of 
gears, andas the gears are proportioned for a power 
ratio of about 100 to 1, the twisting force at the 


this power a 24-inch hole can be drilled at the rate 
of three inches per minute in the hardest kind of 
granite. The consumption of fuel in an oil engine 
direct connected to an electric generator, and fur- 
nishing current sufficient for one No. 4 Box drill at 
an altitude of 10,000 feet above sea level, is 434 pints 
of kerosene oil per ho=r, 
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The Box drill is made in but one size at present 
which is equivalent to an air or steam drill with a 
3-inch piston. But one type of motor is used, a di- 
rect current, 110 to 125 volts, in order to facilitate 
manufacture, and the low voltage used avoids un- 
pleasant shocks from the line. Where drills are re 
quired to operate from circuits of other voltages or 
from alternating current circuits, a motor generator 
is introduced in the circuit to transform the cur- 
rent to that necessary for the drill. 

The dimensions of drill are as follows: Length 
over all when drill is on back end of feed screw, 4414 
inches ; length over all when drill is at extreme front 
end of feed screw, 64% inches; width of drill, over all, 
15% inches; distance from center of arm to top of 
drill, 17 inches; distance from center of arm to back 
end of feed screw handle, 2914 inches; distance from 
center of arm to front end of guide shell, 15 inches; 





FIG. 3.—DRILL, WITH MOTOR REMOVED. 


distance from center of arm to front of drill when 
drill is on extreme front end of feed screw, 35 inches; 
length of feed, 20 inches. 


A NEW USE FOR ALUMINUM.—The London 
Engineer says: “A valuable property of aluminum 
has, it is said, been discovered hy Herr A. Bern- 
hard, of Hamburg, namely, that of being able to 
sharpen cutlery. Though a metal, aluminum has 
the structure of a fine stone, possesses a fine dis- 
solving power, and develops during the whetting 
process an exceedingly fine metal-setting sub- 
stance greasy to the touch, while showing strong 
adhesion for steel. The knives in a short time 
obtain such a fine razor-like edge that even the 
best whetstone cannot compete with the result.” 


COAL MINING IN AUSTRIA.—The official 
statistics which have just been issued show that 
the mineral production of Austria (exclusive of 
Hungary) in roo1 included 11,738,839 tons of coal, 
22,473,509 tons of brown coal, and 1,963,245 tons 
of iron ore. Of the value of the mineral output 
brown coal represented 48.25 per cent, coal 42.26 
per cent, and iron ore 4.45 per cent. Compared 
with the previous year these three branches of 
mining showed satisfactory increases. There were 
143 collieries in operation in Austria in 1901, and 
they afforded employment to 70,344 persons. The 
average output per miner during the year 
throughout Austria was 166.9 tons. There were 
254 brown coal mines in operation, and they af- 
forded employment to 59,591 persons. 
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PERSONAL. 





Mr. John B. Farish is in New York City. 


Mr. Frank H. Buhl, of Sharon, Pa., has been at 
alt Lake, Utah. 


Mr. C. H. Wittenoom recently sailed on the Minne- 
lis for London. He has spent the summer in 
olorado. 


Mr. H. A. Suttle, of Peoria, Ill., interested in the 
ivurlington Gold Mining Company, is visiting Pres- 
cott, Ariz. 


ver 


Mr. G. M. Gouyard, mining engineer, of Denver, 
Colo., has just returned from a professional trip to 
‘juerrero, Mex. 


Mr. M. A. Goel, of the Torreon Mining and Smelt- 
ing Company, located at Torreon, Mex., has been visit- 
ing San Antonio on business. 

Mr. Edward G. Stoiber has been operated upon for 
appendicitis at St. Luke’s Hospital, Denver. From 
last accounts he was doing well. 

Mr. Charles B. Flynn, James Flynn and Rafael 
DBustamente, of Durango, Mex., have gone to Parral, 
where the Flynns have interests. 

Mr. C. W. Pritchett, mining engineer, returned to 
Denver, Colo., a few days ago from a trip to Utah 
and Wyoming on professional business. 

Mr. T. H. Oxnam, consulting engineer for the Pal- 
marejo & Mexican Gold Fields, Limited, is examining 
mines in Arizona for London, Eng., men. 

Mr. J. H. Curle, the author of “The Gold Mines 
of the World,” passed through New York City last 
week and sailed for England on the Lucania. 

Mr. J. B. Brown, mining engineer, of Warren, 
Idaho, has recently returned to Idaho, after examining 
mines near Prescott and Wickenburg, Ariz. 

Mr. F. X. Gosselin, land and timber agent for the 
Canadian Yukon, has been chosen to fill the office of 
assistant gold commissioner at Dawson, Yukon. 

Mr. D. McDonald recently resigned the superinten- 
dency of the New Era Mining Company at Search- 
light, Nev., to go on a prospecting trip in Arizona. 

Mr. Richard H. Terhune, mining engineer and 
metallurgist, of Salt Lake City, has moved to Denver, 
Colo., where he will continue to practice his profes- 

sion. 

Mr. Charles Botsford, mining engineer at the Cen- 
tennial Mine in the Lake Superior copper district, has 
returned to the mine from a month’s visit in Buffalo, 
ni. We 

Mr. Frank Borrow, who has been superintendent of 
the Contention Mine at Telluride, Colo., until lately, 
sailed for London en route to Bulowayo, Africa, on 
November 22. 

Mr. C. T. Geddes, mining engineer of New York 
City, has been in Basin, Mont., recently examining 
the property of the Montana Mineral Land Develop- 
ment Company. 

Mr. C. L. Hastings has been appointed Pittsburg 
representative of the Bethlehem Steel Company, of 
South Bethlehem, Pa. He has opened an office in 
the Keystone Bank Building. 

Mr. Will G., Nebeker has returned from a 3 weeks’ 
trip to the lower portion of California, where he has 
been conducting an examination of mining property 
in the interests of local parties. 

Mr. Edwin E. Chase, mining engineer, of Denver, 
Colo., is at present examining mining property at 
\Vickenburg, Ariz. His address there is in care of 
he Oro Grande Mining Company. 

Mr. Ernest R. Woakes, of Nelson, B. C., where he is 
nanaging engineer for the Duncan United Mines, re- 

ently left Nelson for San Francisco, to attend the 
.eeting of the California Mining Association. 

Mr. William A. Farish, for the past 25 years one of 

© most prominent mining experts in the West, has 

‘cepted the management of the Majestic Copper Min- 

z and Smelting Company, at Milford, Utah. 

Mr. Sidney A. Witherbee, of Detroit, Mich., secre- 

ry of the Vacas-Quebradilla Junction Mines Com- 
any, whose property is situated near the Vacas Mine, 

irango, Mex., has spent 10 days on an inspection 
ip to the property. 

Mr. J. M. Maxwell, a pioneer attorney and mining 
ian of Leadville, Colo., who has been at the head of 

e New Leadville Home Mining Company the past 
ear, has been appointed private secretary to Gov- 
“rnor-elect Peabody, of Colorado. 

Mr. Albert Hill, it is stated, has left England for 
‘ossland, B. C., to take charge of the Le Roi No. 2, 
Rossland Great Western, and Kootenay mines, in suc- 
cession to Messrs. Bernard MacDonald and William 
Thompson, whose engagements will shortly expire. 

Mr. L. A. O. Gabany, mining engineer and chemist, 
ef Brookwood, Ala., has been appointed chief engineer 
for the Alabama Consolidated Coal and Iron Com- 
pany. This position was recently made, owing to the 
rapid growth of the company’s mining and coke manu- 
facturing departments. 


Prof. G. C, Caldwell, head of the department of 
chemistry at Cornell University, has tendered his res- 
ignation, to take effect immediately. Prof. Caldwell 
was 68 years old, and under the rules recently adopt- 
ed he would have had two years to serve before being 
retired under the age limit, which was fixed at 70 
years. 


Mr. Stephen Pantchenko, of St. Petersburg, one of 
the leading officials of the Russian Ministry of Ways 
and Communication and director of the J. S. Pant- 
chenko Paper Mills and Coal Mines Company, of 
Rostov-on-the-Don, Russia, and Mr. Paul Tiesenhau- 
sen, a large owner of Russian coal mines, are in the 
West studying American mining methods. 


The Academy of Natural Science of Philadelphia 
has, on the recommendation of its special committee, 
consisting of Messrs. Theo. D. Rand, Amos P. Brown, 
R. A. F. Penrose, Jr., and Henry Fairfield Osborn, 
conferred the gold medal of the Hayden Memorial 
Geological Award for 1902 on Sir Archibald Geikie, 
late director general of the Geological Survey of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


Dr. F. A. Wilder has recently been appointed State 
geologist of North Dakota and professor of geology at 
the State University. Dr. Wilder comes to North 
Dakota with a varied experience in geological work, 
and with an excellent record in connection with other 
surveys, notably that of Iowa. The work of the sur- 
vey is an adjunct to the department of geology in the 
State University at Grand Forks. 


Mr. W. P. Mackenzie, who for several years has 
been manager of the New York offices of the Harris- 
burg Foundry and Machine Works, of Harrisburg, Pa., 
has resigned and has made a co-partnership arrange- 
ment with M. Quarrier under the firm name of Mac- 
kenzie & Quarrier, with offices at 203 Broadway. 
They will act as New York export agents for the Har- 
risburg Foundry and Machine Company, and will also 
represent a number of other concerns. 


Mr. Alfred Walter, president of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad, has resigned, his resignation taking effect 
on Noyember 30. Mr. Walter was elected president 
of the Lehigh Valley in 1897, succeeding Mr. E. P. 
Wilbur. He was regarded as the choice of the Drexel- 
Morgan interests, which a short time previously had 
become the dominant factors in the affairs of the 
company. Mr. Walter has had wide railroad expe- 
rience, dating from 1872. He was at various times 
connected with the Pennsylvania Railroad, the North- 
ern Central, the Baltimore & Potomac, the Baltimore 
& Ohio and the New York, Lake Erie & Western. 


OBITUARY. 





Joseph H. Outhwaite, who was for many years an 
extensive operator of iron ore mines on the Marquette 
and Menominee ranges, in Northern Michigan, died re- 
cently in New York City, aged 51 years. He was born 
in Cleveland, and was long engaged in business as 
senior member of the firm of J. H. Outhwaite & Co., 
which dissolved 2 years ago, after a history of marked 
success. Mr. Outhwaite had long been in delicate 
health on account of pulmonary troubles, but the cause 
of death was a surgical operation for a more recent ail- 
ment. He had spent much of his time in California 
for 7 years, but always considered Cleveland his home. 
Mr. Outhwaite is survived by a widow and 2 children. 

Arthur L. Collins, general manager of the Smug- 
gler-Union Mining Company, of Telluride, Colo., was 
shot in the back by an unknown assassin on the even- 
ing of November 19, while sitting with some friends in 
th eoffice building of the company at Pandora. He 
died on November 21. ‘The assassins probably used 
a short barreled shotgun, standing outside a window, 
and not over 20 ft. distant from Mr. Collins. No clue 
to the murder has been found, and in view of the 
brutal murders attending the strike of July, 1901, at 
Telluride, which neither county nor State officials 
sought to punish, it may be doubted if Mr. Collins’ 
murderer will get the penalty of the law. 

Arthur L. Collins was born July 8, 1868, at Truro, 
County of Cornwall, Eng. He received his earlier 
education in England, and while quite young went to 
Spain, and was assayer at the Tena del Hierro Mine, 
near Rio Tinto. He later returned to Cornwall and 
became assistant superintendent of tin mines there. 
From England he went to Norway and later visited 


-nearly every part of the globe, including Spain, 


France, Asia, Africa and Australia., 

He received his education in mining and metallurgy 
under the supervision of his father, J. H. Collins, who 
is one of the most prominent mining experts in Eng- 
land. 

Mr. Collins came to Gilpin County, Colo., about 10 
years ago as the representative of the English owners 
of the California Mining and Milling Company, own- 
ing the California Mine at Nevadaville and the Hid- 


den Treasure Mill at Black Hawk. He was also in | 


charge of the Rocky Mountain Mill at Black Hawk 
for English parties, and together with his brother, 
George Collins, operated a number of properties in 
the county, among them the Kloin-Geramin, Forfar, 
Minnesota; Baltimore and others, which were worked 
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as private enterprises by the brothers. He was con- 
sulting engineer of the Gold Coin Company which 
operated the Hidden Treasure property in Nevada- 
ville and also looked after the interests of the same 
New York parties when they were interested in the 
Gregory-Bobtail properties at Black Hawk as well as 
being consulting engineer of the Perigo properties. 
When he accepted the position as manager of the 
Smuggler-Union properties at Telluride in 1899 he 
still made regular visits to Gilpin County. 

His widow is the daughter of Judge Clayton F. 
Becker in Central City. He leaves two children. 
While of a reserved nature he was always easy to 
approach, either on business or social matters. 


SOCIETIES AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 





CoLoraDdo STATE ScHooLt oF Mines.—The corner- 
stone of the Stratton hall of Metallurgy and Engi- 
neering was laid on November 19, with Masonic cere- 
monies. The hall is the gift of the late W. S. Stratton. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA.—The corner-stone of 
the new Hearst Memorial Mining Building of the 
University of California was laid with appropriate 
ceremonies at Berkeley, Cal., on November 18. The 
building is to cost about $250,000, fully equipped. It 
is the gift of Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, in memory of her 
husband of the late Senator George Hearst. It is so 
planned, that it can be indefinitely enlarged without 
sacrifice of symmetry. The frame work is of steel, 
the floors are wholly independent of the interior walls, 
and flues for furnaces, hoods, heating and ventila- 
tors are provided in large number. The general min- 
ing laboratory will open on the central axis, opposite 
the main entrance. It will be virtually a great cen- 
tral court, 46 by 118 ft., open to the roof and lighted 
from above. A traveling crane will provide for the 
moving of heavy mining machinery. Broad galleries 
at the first and second stories will serve as corridors 
and as vantage points for viewing mining operations. 
In the east wing there will be metallurgical labora- 
tories for juniors and seniors, in the west wing re- 
search laboratories, and in the central northern por- 
tion of the building a dry-crushing tower, 3 stories 
high. The tower will be flanked by 2 rooms, 40 by 
62 ft. in size, one to be used as a smelting room for 
copper and lead, the other for a gold and silver mill. 
On the second floor will be 2 lecture rooms, and pri- 
vate study and drafting room for the dean. On the 
third floor will be a library and stack room, and attic 
rooms for drafting, photographic work and other pur- 
poses. In the basement there will be 2 large locker 
rooms, provided with shower baths; forge rooms. 
heating and ventilating apparatus. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES. 





The International Steam Pump Company, is at 
present making weekly shipments of some 70 pumps to 
Russia. 

The A. Leschen & Sons Rope Company, of St. 
Louis, Mo., is reported to have received a substantial 
Mexican contract for wire rope tramways. 


The Chicago House Wrecking Company, of Chicage, 
Ill., is reported to have taken a number of orders for 
small plants to be shipped to South Africa. 


The M. Garland Company, of Bay City, Mich.; has 
an order from a company in Boyne City, Mich., for a 
set of Garland’s improved steam feed valves and steam 
feed complete. 


The Gates Iron Works, of Chicago, IIll., now con- 
trolled by the Allis-Chalmers Company, has orders on 
hand for construction equipment to be shipped to 
South Africa. 


The Stilwell-Bierce & Smith-Vaile Company has 
secured a contract, through the Strong & Trowbridge 
Company, of New York City, for turbines to be 
shipped to Auckland, New Zealand. 


The Mount Union Silica Brick Company, of Mount 
Union, Pa., has received a contract to furnish all the 
silica brick to the Dominion Iron and Steel Company, 
of Sydney, N. S., during the coming year. 

The new furnace which Joseph Wharton, of Phila- 
delphia, is building at Phillipsburg, N. J., on the site 
of the old Andover Furnace, is expected to go into 
blast next March. The stack will be 18 by 85 ft., and 
will have a daily capacity of about 200 tons. 


The S. Obermayer Company, of Cincinnati, O.; 
Chicago, Ill., and Pittsburg, Pa., manufacturers of 
foundry facings and supplies, has received several 
large orders from European and South American 
points, and a number of others from Mexico. 


The board of directors of the American Bridge Com- 
pany of New York was recently reduced from 11 to 
5 members. The new directors are: Elbert H. Gary, 
Joshua A. Hatfield, Alfred J. Major, Thomas Murray, 
Henry Schoonmaker. The board re-elected the-former 
officers. 

The Burt Manufacturing Company, of Akron, O., 
has received an order for 2 large Burt exhaust heads 
and a 200-gal. Cross oil filter for the American Steel 
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and Wire Company’s works at Cleveland, O. This is 
the 29th order for oil filters which the Burt Company 
has received from this one concern. 


The Salt Lake Engineering Works is the title of a 
new company, which intends to engage in the manu- 
facture of machinery and mine and smelter supplies 
at Salt Lake, Utah. The company is incorporated at 
1,000,000 shares of $1 each. William Read is presi- 
dent, Reuben May vice-president, and Charles G. Fer- 
rell secretary and treasurer. 

The Heine Safety Boiler Company, of St. Louis, 
Mo., is about to ship 1,000 h.p. of boilers—2 units— 
to the Kioto Traction Company, of Kioto, Japan, the 
contract for which was secured through Bagnall & 
Hilles, of Yokohama. The engines will be forwarded 
by McIntosh, Seymour & Co. The General Electric 
Company got the contract for the generators. 


The first heat was melted recently at the new plant 
of the American organization of William Jessop & 
Sons’ Company, of She*4eld, Eng., at Washington, Pa. 
As a test about 3,600 Ibs. of crucible steel were made. 
Among the officials of the company present were 
Treasurer James Jessop and their American represen- 
tative, W. F. Wagner. 

The Baltimore Copper Smelting and Rolling Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md., has completed arrangements for 
abandoning its property at, Canton it has occupied 
for over 75 years, and is transferring the machinery 
to their new works, on a plot of 8 acres adjoining its 
adjoining its electrolytic plant, where it will have bet- 
ter facilities for handling goods by cranes and all 
the latest appliances. 


The Borden & Selleck Company, of Chicago, III, 
which makes a specialty of Harrison conveyors, and 
designs and contracts for the building of complete 
plants and docks for the storage and handling of coal, 
says it has equipped some of the largest coal yards 
and boiler rooms in the country with Harrison con- 
veying machinery. Armour & Co., of Chicago, the 
Armour Packing Company, and the Northwestern Fuel 
Company are among the firms that have used Harri- 
son conveyors for years. 


The following were among orders received lately by 
the Colorado Iron Works, of Denver, Colo. One 
smelting equipment for ‘““Mynbouw Maatschappy Soe- 
matata,’”’ Amsterdam, Holland, to be shipped to the isl- 
dan of Celebes, Dutch East Indies; 96 waterjackets 
for the American Smelting and Refining Company, 
Monterey, Mex.; 50 waterjackets fo rthe Globe plant 
at Denver, Colo.; one set, 40 in. by 16 in., improved 
standard rolls for the Economic Mill at Victor, Colo., 
which makes 4 sets of these rolls in use there; and 
3 iron top Bartlett tables for Mexico. 

The Union Steel Company and the Sharon Steel 
Company, the two largest independent producers of 
steel, except the Jones & Laughlins Steel Company, 
have consolidated. The reorganized company will be 
known as the Union Steel Company. George W. Darr, 
of New York, will retire as president, and A. W. 
Mellon will succeed him. The capital stock of the 
two corporations is $55,000,000, and $30,000,000 of 
new stock will be issued. It is said a railroad 120 
miles long will be built by the Union Steel Company, 
to run from Elk Creek Harbor on the Pittsburg and 
Lake Erie Railroad to Sharon, 60 miles, and from 
there to Donora, 60 miles. 

The Mine and Smelter Supply Company, through 
its Denver office, recently booked orders for the 
following plants: A 100-ton cyanide plant for Chi- 
huahua, Mex.; a large plant of mine machinery for a 
complete mill at Silver Plume, Colo.; a cyanide mill 
of 100-ton capacity for northern New Mexico, and a 
complete 40-ton concentrating mill for the Socorro 
District, N. Mex. It has also a gasoline hoisting en- 
gine built especially for it by the Model Gas Engine 
Company, of Auburn, Ind., designed especially for duty 
in mines at high altitudes. The Mine and Smelter Sup- 
ply Company reports the sale of 4 in the last few days, 
being 40, 25, 16 and 10 h.p., respectively. 

The Keystone Driller Company, of Beaver Falls, 
Pa., is in the market for some new machinery, such as 
lathes, drill presses, planers, sharpers, ete. It also 
require a quantity of lumber for building purposes. 
The greater part of the plant owned by this company 
was recently destroyed by fire, and the machinery now 
required is to be, for the present placed in a building 
now used for other purposes to provide means for 
taking care of the business established by the concern. 
A committee consisting of R. M. Downie, secretary ; 
D. M. Messner, superintendent, and E. O. Eyer, sales 
manager, has been appointed to inspect the numerous 
sites that have been offered the company and to select 
the one seeming to present the most advantages. 

The Pacific Steel and Wire Company is a newly or- 
ganized company in San Francisco, which includes 
among its stockholders D. O, Mills, H. E. Hunting- 
ton. I. W. Hellman, A. Borel, F. M. Smith, W. H. 
Talbot, John Rosenfeld’s Sons and L. E. Spear. The 
company has arrangements with the National Steel 
and Wire Company, the DeKalb and Union Fence 
companies, of DeKalb, Ill., and the Lackawanna Steel 
Company, of Buffalo, N. Y. Frank L. Brown is gen- 
eral manager, Frederick W. Hall vice-president and 


Lewis E. Spear treasurer. With cable facilities the 
company expects to be able to fill Oriental orders from 
California in about 20 days. It has secured 25 acres 
of land in Alameda County opposite San Francisco and 
facing Oakland Harbor, Contract has been let for 
the first structure, which is to be a brick building 418 
ft. long and 132 ft. wide. Other buildings will be put 
up as the business expands. The Eastern companies 
named are to furnish all the raw material. 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 


One of the best illustrated and most comprehensive 
pieces of commercial literature on the subject of cranes 
and electric travelers to be found anywhere has just 
been sent out by the Whiting Foundry Equipment 
Company, of Harvey, IIll., as Catalogue No. 36. 

Roy Hopping, mineralogist of New York City, has 
issued a bulletin describing some consignments of 
minerals he has recently received, including rare Tyro- 
lese, Bavarian and Hungarian minerals, and some 
beautiful English minerals. 

A little pamphlet sent out by the Allis-Chalmers 
Company, of Chicago, IIl., is entitled “A Few Users 
of Gates’ Rock and Ore Breakers,’ gives the names 
of some large mining concerns, railroad companies, 
ete., that use Gates’ gyratory crushers, and contains 
copies of testimonia) letters from quarrying com- 
panies, iron ore mines, and makers of road ballast. 

A little folder, issued by the Cleveland Flue Cleaner 
Manufacturing Company, of Cleveland, O., describes 
the A & D steam boiler flue cleaner, which is recom- 
mended for its conveniences, simplicity, durability and 
efficiency. The folder contains copies of testimonial 
letters from users, and in addition describes the Bris- 
bane shell-cutter emery wheel dresser for truing and 
sharpening solid emery wheels while running at full 
speed, 

A finely printed and illustrated pamphlet of much 
more interest than the general run of trade publica- 
tions is entitled “Underground Wire Rope Haulage,” 
and is issued by the Broderick & Bascom Rope Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, Mo. The pamphlet describes the 
tail rope haulage plants installed at the workings of 
the Coal Valley Mining Company at Sheward and 
Cable, Ill., and gives valuable information about such 
details as operating costs, etc. 


Stewart gas furnaces, with burners adapted to dif- 
ferent kinds of natural gas, gasoline gas or illuminat- 
ing gas are described in a pamphlet published by the 
Chicago Flexible Gas Shaft Company, of Chicago, 
Ill. The muffle furnaces are intended for heating all 
kinds of tools, such as drills, dies, punches, springs, 
cutlery, etc., or for many small forgings. The cruci- 
ble furnaces are for melting babbitt, hardening lead, 
or heating oil baths for tempering. The company also 
makes large oven furnaces for heating large cutters, 
dies, etc., or for case hardening and annealing. Cer- 
tain of the furnaces are also intended for assayers’ 
use. Flexible shafting for driving light tools is also 
described in the pamphlet. 

The Petroleum Iron Works Company, of Washing- 
ton, Pa., has got out a 24-page illustrated pamphlet, 
entitled “Fuel Oil Equipments.” This pamphlet is 
designed to give information applicable to an ordi- 
nary steam plant, with cuts of a general nature show- 
ing how oil is used as fuel. The pamphlet points out 
the advantages of oil fuel; the small labor cost about 
the boiler plant, ease of regulation of fuel, absence of 
smoke and dust and increased steam heating éffects as 
compared with coal. Some tables show the relative 
values of coal and oil in evaporating water. Among 
the devices described for using oil fuel are the Gem 
burner, a pressure regulator for feeding oil, duplex 
fuel oil or boiler feed-pumps and tanks of various de- 
scriptions. 


GENERAL MINING NEWS. 


ARIZONA. 
GILA COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Pinto Mining and Smelting Company.—V. V. Clark 
is building a 100-ton concentrator for this company 
at Pinto Creek. 


MARICOPA COUNTY. 
(FromeOur Special Correspondent.) 

Black Rock.—At this mine, near Wickenburg, 2 
shifts are working on @ large low-grade body of ore on 
the White Mine, 3 shifts are driving a tunnel along a 
well defined ledge. 

Cocorro.—At this mine, near Black Rock, the 20- 
stamp mill is nearly completed. 

Maricopa Gold Company.—This company has 3 dry 
concentrators at work run by gasoline engine. 

Oro Grande.—This mine, at Wickenburg, reports 
good ore in the 300-ft. level. 

White Cloud.—This mine, in San Domingo Camp, 
has started sinking its 2-compartment shaft. 


MONAVE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Midnight.—This gold and silver mine, at Nigger- 
head, is hauling about a car-load of ore from the 40. 
ft. level to the Vulcan Smelter at Chloride. A gaso- 
line engine and steam hoist will be installed, and tle 
main shoot sunk to 600 ft. 


Minnesota.—On the 300-ft. level of this mine <t 
Chloride, another big body of gold and silver ore is 
reported cut, 1 ft. of which is said to run 28 oz. in 
gold per ton. This, and a number of adjacent claims, 
belong to the Philadelphia & Arizona Mining Con:- 
pany. E. T. Loy is general manager. 

Ramrod.—k. K. Buttolph and H. EB. Nicholson are 
at this mine in Weaver District from Denver, sar- 
pling it, with a view to purchasing. 

YAVAPAI COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Ontario.—This mine, near Ontario, is having the 
shaft sunk deeper, and drifting on the 400-ft. level 
is well under way. The vein is 5 ft. wide. 

Oriental Company.—This company has finished its 
20-stamp mill at Poland, and will handle the ores of 
the Postmaster Mine. 


YUMA COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Goodenough.—The company is down 350 ft. in the 
deep shaft, and intends to sink 500 ft. 

Old Dominion.—Furnace No. 2, at the smelter at 
Globe, was blown in recently, making 2 furnaces in 
operation. The force at the smelter has been doubled, 
and many more men will be required at the mine to 
take out and handle the larger supply of ore needed. 
Men are being put on every day, and within a very 
short time it is expected there will be 600 on the pay- 
roll. 


CALIFORNIA. 


ALAMEDA COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Alameda County Miners’ Association.—This asso- 
ciation, a county branch of the California Miners’ 
Association, has elected Prof. S. B. Christy, of the 
University of California, president, and A. W. Bishop 
secretary. 


AMADOR COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Alpine.—This mine, at Plymouth, adjoining the Em- 
pire, has been bonded to W. T. Beatty, who will soon 
develop the property. 

Kennedy Mining and Milling Company.—There is 
some delay in delivery of material for the new mill 
and hoist at this mine at Jackson. J. F. Parks is su- 
perintendent. Construction at the mill will start in 
January. 


BUTTE COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Golden State Power Company.—This new company 
has filed on water rights from half a mile below the 
Big Bend tunnel to the lower end of the North fork 
of Feather River. Surveys are completed for an ex- 
tensive electrical power system, which will be very ad- . 
vantageous to the mines. It is claimed that the 
North Fork of Feather River is capable of developing 
300,000 h.p. The power may be brought as far as 
San Francisco. 


HUMBOLDT COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Big Lagoon Mining Company.—At the Big Lagoon 
on the coast line about 24 miles by stage from Arcat:, 
this company is to have a new and larger dredge for 
working the black sands. 


INYO COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Arondo Mining Company.—This mine is between 
Ballarat and Johannesberg in the new Arondo Di 
trict, and is owned by Dean & Jones, of Los Angele 
Mr. Dean is now in Los Angeles to secure more m 
chinery. The ore is reported to average about $5 p: 
ton. It is run through Cornish rolls and then c:- 
anided. 

Reward Mining Company.—At the property of thi: 
Pasadena company at Reward, H. C. Steele manage’. 
work is progressing on the new 30-stamp mill, whi 
is to be run by electric power. 


KERN COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Napoleon Consolidated Mining Company.—Fro™ 
the Santa Ana, one of the mines belonging to this cor - 
pany in the Stringer District of Randsburg, a goo, 
clean-up has been made, 27 tons yielding $132 per ton. 
F. VY. Layton is superintendent. 

St. John District—Some prospecting is going 0” 
in this old district, about 30 miles west of Randsburz. 
The tailings and old dumps of the St. John Mine are 
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being eyanided. The Oshkosh Mining Company is de- 
ing development and has erected a 4-stamp mill. 


MADERA COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Alpha.—At this mine at Coarse Gold Superinten- 
nt Cummings has 16 men at work. 

Texas Flat.—At this group at Coarse Gold, J. T. 
Lellan superintendent, the grading is finished for a 
-stamp mill, which is being built in Chicago. 


NEVADA COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


California Electric Company.—This new company, 
which is bringing power from Alta, will shortly let a 
competitor in, furnishing electric power at Grass Val- 
ey and adjacent mining districts. The poles have 
been set to within a few miles of Grass Valley. 


Conlin.—At this mine at Grass Valley new buildings 
re being put up and new machinery installed. <A 
mill will not be built at present. The company has 
cleared the old tunnel of the Lafayette, and is explor- 
ing the old workings. If developments warrant a 
shaft will be sunk and hoisting work put up. 


Gold Canyon Mines Company.—These mines are be- 
ing advertised in various papers as in Nevada County, 
but the Grass Valley Tidings-Telegraph says they are 
unknown to the local press, and inquiry among min- 
ing men fails to show what district they are in. 


Lamarque.—This mine at Grass Valley, owned by 
Samuel Dille and William Loutzenheiser, has been 
bonded by Leonard H. Carver, of 508 California 
Street, San Francisco. The mine has not been worked 
for some years, and will be unwatered. The shaft is 
300 ft. deep, and will be sunk 200 ft. more. If the 
ore is as expected a mill will be built. There is a 
good pumping plant on the property. 


SAN BENITO COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Ramires Consolidated Quicksilver Mining Company. 
—At the property, near New Idria, retorts and ma- 
chinery have been received, and active work on the 
mine has started. 


SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


O. K.—This mine, at Dale, owned by Inger- 
soll & Easler, of San Bernardino, has been sold to a 
Boston syndicate represented by A. M. Hinckley, of 
Middleboro. The amount mentioned is $75,000. 

Southwest Ore Reduction Company.—This com- 
pany, now putting up a 20-ton cyanide plant at Dale, 
has contracted for ore with 20 companies in that dis- 
trict. The contracts are also made so that the Re- 
duction Company may acquire the mines within from 
3 to 5 years. It is expected that the mines can deliver 
about 1,000 tons of ore monthly. 


SAN DIEGO COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Redman.—Work has begun in this mine at Banner. 


This was the first claim located at Banner, as far 
back as 1871. 


SAN FRANCISCO COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Manganese Location.’—John Zachert has located a 
manganese mining claim, 1,500 by 600 ft., on the north 
slope of Twin Peaks, within the city limits of San 
Francisco, under the mining laws, but as all the land 
in the vicinity has long been held by private owners, 
and is not public land, Mr. Zachert may have some 
difficulty in establishing title. Even the well developed 
manganese deposits in Alameda and other counties 
have shown little profit of late years, the local demand 
being very light. 


SANTA CLARA COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Santa Teresa.—In this quicksilver mine, now being 
reopened by a Boston company under superintendence 
of R. B. Harper, good ore is reported at 300 ft. depth. 
It is expected that a 40-ton furnace will be erected. 
The mine is on the Monterey road some distance from 
San Jose. 


SHASTA COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Balaklala—The suit about the ownership of this 
mine near Copley has been decided in favor of the 
Balaklala Mining Company. The case was taken into 
court on a suit for partition, three men claiming an 
interest and another having a lien. The mine is to 
be sold, and a balance due on purchase price paid 
from proceeds. Those claiming an interest are to be 
paid balance due them and the title will remain in 
the company. 

Mountain Copper Company.—Large volumes of 
water have been turned into the Iron Mountain Mine 
in the endeavor to put out the fire which has caused 
so much trouble. No men have been laid off. 


SIERRA COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Poker Flat Mining Company.—On the property of 
this company, at Gibsonville, John Lassiat superin- 
tendent, a mill is shortly to be erected. 

SISKIYOU COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Hydraulic Mining—The rains have brought suf- 
ficient water to start up many uydraulic mines, and 
water power mills at quartz mines. 

SONOMA COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Cinnabar King.—Work has been resumed on this 
quicksilver mine at Pine Flat, 


Eureka.—At this quicksilver mine at Pine Flat the 
furnace is being tested. 

Socrates.—At this mine, at Pine Flat, the new ma- 
chinery has been installed and the furnaces will short- 
ly be fired up. The force has been increased. 

TRINITY COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Ira Weatherby and John Drennan have struck good 
paying quartz at Coffee Creek, near the Yellow Rose 
of Texas Mine. At present they are pounding out the 


specimen rock in hand mortars. The miners are near 
Abrams. 


Bullychoop.—The new mill at this mine, W. B. 
Gester superintendent, has started up. A tramway 
conveys the ore from mine to mill. The mine is on the 
northwest side of Bullychoop Mountain, about 20 
miles south of Ono. 

Fairview.—At this quartz mine near Minersville, 
Joseph Porter superintendent, 60 men are employed. 
The new 10-stamp mill is working well. 


TULARE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Minnie Ellen.—This mine, 7 miles from Porterville, 
recently equipped with crushing machinery, etc., has 
started its new mill. C. S. Cox is manager, the mine 
being owned by Mr. Cox and F. M. Cook. 


TUOLUMNE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Big Casino Mining Company.—This company, at 
Big Oak Flat has acquired the holdings of the Mack 
Consolidated Company is unwatering them. The com- 
pany is hauling ore from its Two Brothers Mine to 
the Mack Mill. 

Dreisam.—In this mine, near Carters, A. Tritten- 
bach superintendent, sinking will be resumed. 

Dutch.—In this mine at Quartz, A. Trittenbach su- 
perintendent, the shaft is now down 90 ft. below the 
1,300 level. The mill is running full time on ore from 
the 1,200 level. A new Wilcox boiler with connections 
for oil fuel has been put in. A 2,000-ft. Roebling wire 
cable 1-in. diameter has been delivered at the mine. 


Mount Hood Mining Company.—On this property at 
Jamestown, J. H. Burckhardt superintendent, the vein 
is showing high-grade ore. The mill building is com- 
pleted and the machinery is being put in. 

Rawhide.—This mine at Jamestown, W. A. Nevills 
owner, is being retimbered. The hoist has been re- 
paired and a good force will shortly start prospecting 
the various levels. 

Tuolumne Water and Power Company.—This com- 
pany has resumed operations at the Phoenix Lake 
power house, and this means power for many big 
mines which have been shut down for about 2 
months. The new 100-stamp mill of the Eagle-Shaw- 
mut has started. 


COLORADU. 


BOULDER COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Avon Gold Mining and Milling Company.—This 
company, in which Pennsylvanians are interested, has 
taken a lease and bond on the San Juan property in 
Nevada District, and is overhauling the machinery 
before starting work. Mr. Denison, Central City, is 
manager. 

B. é M.—This mine, at Ward, is worked by lessees, 
who, in October, shipped 32 tons of $50 ore. The shaft 
is 900 ft. deep. Ten men are busy. 

Cold Spring Company.—This company has closed 
down its mines temporarily. It is experimenting with 
the Wynn process as a method to treat low-grade ores. 

Lady Belle—In this tunnel on Woodland Moun- 
tain, near Eldora, a strike of very high-grade ore is 
reported. 

Longfellow.—In this mine at Jamestown, a streak 
of 30 in. of smelting ore running as high as $500 a 
ton is reported opened, and some fine shipments are 
being made. The ore is an iron sulphide. The Long- 
fellow is now owned and operated by the New Century 
Company, of Denver. 

Nancy Gold Mining and Tunnel Company.—This 
company at Wall Street, has its tunnel in about 1,300 
ft., and have now an upraise on the Gilard vein to 
connect with a shaft. S. G. Knott is superintendent. 


Oronogo Gold Mining and Milling Company.—This 
company, at Ward, W. E. Meade, manager, is putting 
in a 60-hp. steam hoist, boiler and air compressor, 
and intends to sink to 1,000 ft. 


Powers Mining and Milling Company.—The last 
lot of enargite ore gave values of $63 per ton, the 
ore carrying 23 per cent copper. The ores come from 
a depth of 220 ft., where the smelting ore is fully 
12 in. wide. Heavy developments will be carried on 
this winter. Pennsylvanians are interested, having 
purchased the property recently, Burt Storey, Cen- 
tral City, is in charge. 

Prussian.—The Beam gold and silver process is be- 
ing installed in the mill owned by this company. There 
are large quantities of low-grade ore. 

Waltham Mining Company.—In sinking the shaft 
at a depth of 160 ft. ore has been opened, giving 
assay values of 7.14 oz. gold, 40.70 oz. silver, and 12 
per cent copper, or a commercial value of $181 per 
ton. Idaho Springs and local parties are interested 
in a lease and bond, and intend to install machinery 
and erect a large shaftbuilding. The property has 
been a splendid shipper for the developments accom- 
plished. M. W. Tanner, Idaho Springs, is manager. 

Wellington Gold Mining and Milling Company.— 
This company has purchased the properties known as 
the Copper King group, comprising 5 claims, and will 
erect a matte smelter. The ore is pyritic, carrying 
some gold, silver and copper, but its chief value is 
said to be nickel and cobalt. The property is as yet a 
prospect. 

White Cloud.—This group of claims at Salina are 
being developed by Eastern capital under the direction 
of Bert Langridge. Some very high-grade free gold 
ore has lately been mined, while the milling ore is 
shipped regularly. 

Wood Mountain.—Andrezy, Bean, Hubbard & Hen- 
dricks, who have a lease on this mine and mill at 
Wall Street, are milling 20 to 25 tons of ore daily 
from a vein 5 to 10 ft. wide, said to average $10 per 
ton. 


CUSTER COUNTY. 

Florence Mining and Smelting Company.—This 
company, having 17 claims between Robinson Hill 
and Game Ridge, is driving a tunnel on the Com- 
bination, one of its properties, to penetrate the Sum- 
mit and Nebraska claims. The tunnel has been run 
185 ft., and a vein carrying gold, silver, lead and cop- 
per opened. , 

Tennessee.—J. Q. James, of Chicago, the owner of 
this claim, is preparing to develop the property, which 
is located near Rosita. 

Wisconsin.—Messrs. Barry & Burnett have driven 
a tunnel 200 ft., on this claim near Custer and cut a 
fine body of lead and zinc ore. 


GILPIN COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Winter Work.—Mining conditions are improving, 
and indications point to one of the most prosperous 
winters ever seen. Several properties have been idle 
for several years, are being opened, and others will 
follow. Several new plants are being installed, and 
other plants will be ordered. Among the properties 
reported to be started are the Foote & Simmons and 
Bates Hunter mines in Gregory District; the Pearce, 
Corydon and Adaline in Central City District, the 
Freedom on Winnebago Hill, the Williams in Lake 
District, Bant below Black Hawk and several others. 


Never Sweat.—tLocal parties are interested in a 
lease on this claim in Lake District, and at 60 ft. 
have cut a nice crevice, showing a fair-sized streak of 
lead. A trial shipment has been made to the local 
sampling works. E. Drake, Central City, is one of 
the owners. 

Sampson.—Local parties are interested in this claim, 
and have struck ore which assays 240 oz. silver, 0.75 
oz. gold, and 45 per cent copper. The shaft is down 
less than 100 ft. KE. M. Messiter, Central City, is in- 
terested. 

Shire Gold Mining and Milling Company.—New 
machinery is being installed at the Belden property 
in Chase Gulch, the 2 boilers will be overhauled and 
developments will soon start, as the lessees have been 
some time retimbering the main shaft. Eastern men 
are interested in a lease and bond. 

LAKE COUNTY—LEADVILLE. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Leadville Ore Tonnage.—There is a very heavy in- 
crease in the tonnage, mostly iron ores. Daily ship- 
ments, including the iron and the zinciferous stuff, 
now average 2,700 tons. Estimates of mining men on 
the tonnage for the year are in the neighborhood of 
800,000 tons of all classes of material, but the valua- 
tion will show a falling off from 1901, due to the 
lower price of silver. 

Buckeye Combination.—The company headed by J. 
J. O’Neill that has leased the Buckeye and Northside 
claims has located its new shaft 300 ft. from the 
Progressive Company strike and announces that the 
work. will be under way by December 1. 
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Caribou Mining Company.—This property, through 
recent development work in virgin territory, has again 
opened large iron bodies, and is increasing production. 
Two hundred tons will be handled daily by January 1. 

Chippewa Consolidated Mining Company.—This 
concern owns the ground on Breece Hill, leased by the 
Chippewa Leasing Company, and has just declared 
2 dividends of Y%c. a share, making a total of $2,500 
all told in 4 dividends, declared out of royalties. The 
leasing company is following a rich streak, but has 
not as yet developed any good-sized ore body. 


Corona.—The new strike holds out and the shaft 
has gone through over 20 ft. of good iron sulphide. 
Shipments will begin shortly. 

Forest City Mining and Leasing Company.—Denver 
people, headed by L. B. Carpenter, are operating this 
territory on Little Ellen Hill, and report that they 
have opened at a depth of 160 ft. 5 ft. of sulphide that 
will average $30 to the ton, besides a good streak of 
oxidized material alongside the sulphide. 

Golden Eagle Mining .Company.—The only work 
done is under lease by the Vinnie Mining Company 
on the Little Vinnie claim. The new officers of the 
company are J. B. Grant, president; George W, Skin- 
ner, vice-president; W. W. Davis, secretary; Ray- 
mond Sargeant, assistant secreatry; C. T. Limberg, 
treasurer. These with J. F. McDonald, Charles Cavy- 
ender and Albert Smith are directors. 


Iron-Silver Mining Company.—Shipments average 
200 tons a day, while the Moyer dump shipments con- 
tinue to the zinc work. A large amount of new work 
is under way. The company will carry to the Su- 
preme Court its case over a renewal of its corpora- 
tion papers, the Secretary of State having held that its 

Little Tiger Combination.—This virgin territory be- 
tween Iowa and California gulches is operated by local 
lessees headed by ex-Alderman F. McCullom, who have 
just opened a rich small vein of showing wire silver. 
charter rights had expired. 


Midas Mining Company.—The iron shoots hold 
well. Shipments are still 200 tons daily. 


New Leadville Home Mining Company.—The com- 
mittees appointed to report on means of continuing 
work and on the physical condition of the properties 
have reported. The latter finds excellent indications 
in virgin ground, and 2 fine bodies exposed near the 
Midas lines. Several mining men have offered to 
loan $12,000 on the leasehold and machinery, but the 
company will endeavor to raise the funds among stock- 
holders. 


Phoenix Mining Company.—The low- grade iron 
market being opened by the smelters enables this com- 
pany to ship 250 tons a day. It has immense iron 


deposits blocked out. The water flow is handled by 
the Coronado pumps. 


Progressive Mining and Development Company.— 
Development on the recent strike continues while a 
second drift is just opening up an iron body that 
averages $3.80 to the ton. The other drift has fol- 
lowed the lead carbonate body 14 ft., where a winze 
is being sunk. Average assays show $55 per ton. 
Ore bins are being built and arrangements completed 
for starting a new shaft. 


Small Hopes Mining Company.—The company is 
working the R. A. M. shaft, and besides sulphide 
shipments will begin handling a zinc tonnage in a 
short time, 100 tons daily. The company is prosecut- 
ing important development work on the Rialto prop- 
erties which it has under lease. 


OURAY COUNTY. 

Bonanza King.—A rich strike is reported in this 
claim on Mineral Point. A vein 4 ft. wide and con- 
tinuous was encountered in the shaft at a depth of 40 
ft. It runs in silver, gold and copper. The owner is 
Ed McIntyre, of Flint, Mich. 

SAN MIGUEL COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Alta Mines Company.—The transformers in the con- 
verter house at the mill in Turkey Creek Basin, burned 
out a few days ago, compelling the plant to close 
down. It is announced that work will not be re- 
sumed until next spring, and probably not then, as 
the company intends to build an entirely new plant, 
better suited for Alta ore. The usual force is em- 
ployed in the mines developing and taking out ore, 
the higher grade being shipped crude to smelters. A. 
C. Koch, of Telluride, is general manager. 

Keystone Hydraulic Placer Mining Company.—C. 
F. Eggleston has a contract for driving a tunnel 400 
ft. on this company’s property on the San Miguel 
River, 4 miles below Telluride, and is making good 
progress, notwithstanding the amount of timbering 
required. The tunnel is being run to tap bedrock at 
the bottom of a large pit, and when completed the 
gravel will be washed through sluice boxes therein. 
The 2 10-in. hydraulics will not be put in operation 
again until next spring. C. M. Coleman, of Telluride. 
formerly of Chicago, is manager. 

Nellie and Ella.—These properties in Bear Creek, 
2 mlies from Telluride, are producing enough mineral 
to supply 30 stamps of the Bear Creek 120-stamp mill, 
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connected with the workings by a bucket tramway 1 
mile long. The ore is almost wholly free milling, and 
yields $15 gold and upward per ton. The mines, for- 
merly owned by the North American Exploration 
Company, were tied up by litigation over a portion of 
the Nellie vein and idle for about 2 years. The vein 
carries from 2 to 6 ft. of milling material. Cooper 
Anderson, of Telluride, has charge. 


San Bernardo.—F rank Fox, A. R. Fisher and V. U. 
Rodgers, of Telluride, recently secured a lease and 
bond on this property, near San Bernardo station on 
the Rio Grande Southern Railroad, from an English 
company, and are operating it. The mill will soon be 
turning out a car-load of concentrates daily. The ore 
carries lead, gold and silver values. 


Tomboy Gold Mines Company.—This company 
new 60-stamp mill is in operation treating 150 tons 
of mineral daily from the Argentine and Cincinnati 
claims. The vein is from 8 to 16 ft. wide, carrying 
milling rock which runs between $15 and $16 per ton 
on the plates and in the concentrates. The old mill 
has been down for the winter on account of a lack of 
water. The Tomboy Mine proper shut down in con- 
sequence, and will not resume until the snow begins 
to melt in the spring. There are 200 men on the pay- 
roll of the company. John Herron, of Telluride, is 
general manager. 


United States Vanadium Company.—This company, 
composed largely of Chicago men, has 30 men working 
on groups of claims carrying vanadium ore along the 
San Miguel River, from Bear to Leopard Creek, a 
distance of about 15 miles. The product is marketed 
in Paris and other European cities, a transportation 
charge of $14 per ton having been obtained via Gal- 
veston. It is probable a plant for the reduction of the 
ore will be built next season. A. B. Frenzel, at pres- 
ent of Telluride, is directing operations. 


IDAHO. 


IDAHO COUNTY. 


Black Lead.—A. ‘1’. Spotswood, of Moscow, recent- 
ly completed arrangements with G. A. Nehrhood and 
associates of the Eureka Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany for bonding this group of 4 claims, located at 
the summit of the Bitter Root Mountains, on the 
headwaters of the north fork of the Clearwater about 
150 miles east of Lewiston and by the road and trail 
60 or 70 miles from Missoula. During the past 
three years the owners have dug a series of test pits 
for a distance along the lead of 300 ft. The ore 
shows copper values, with good gold and silver values. 
The claim is less than 20 miles in a direct line from 
the hot springs, which are about 35 miles from Mis- 
soula. The present owners include L..F. Williams, of 
Lewiston, and Messrs. Spotswood & Veatch and 
others of Moscow. 

OWYHEE COUNTY. 

Addie Consolidated Mining Company.—This com- 
pany owns 5 claims on War Eagle Mountain, near 
Silver City. Within the year it has opened up new 
and important ore bodies, and made many improve- 
ments, including a mill ready to go into commission. 
The company’s works are located up Webfoot Gulch. 
Four claims of the Addie cover 5,250 ft. on the 
Eureka-Calavaras lode about a quarter of a mile east 
of Silver City. The Addie claim was known and 
worked as the Eureka in the early days. The Cala- 
varas is another of the early day bonanzas, its deepest 
workings not exceeding 60 ft. The Josephine claim 
has a shaft down something over 100 ft. The proper- 
ties are operated through a tunnel, the entrance of 
which is just above the new mill building. The mine 
is under the management of A. F. Stevens. The other 
officers are: S. D. McLain, president; O. S. Wiggles- 
worth, secretary and treasurer, and A. F’. Stevens, gen- 
eral superintendent. 


SHOSHONE COUNTY. 


Ambergis Mining Company.—This company, capi- 
talized at $1,500,000 in $1 shares, has property ad- 
joining the Hercules Mine. The incorporators are 
W. Clayton Miller, of Spokane; John P. Gray, of Wal- 
lace; E. M. Gilpin, of Wallace; A. C. Cogswell, of 
Burke, and L. C. Wilson, of Burke. It is incorporated 
for $1,500,000, with the par value of shares at $1. 

Apex Mining Company.—This company has filed 
articles of incorporation. The incorporators are S. 
Carl Reitzel, president; M. M. Simons, R. C. Chris- 
topher, E. E. Reitzel and H. B. Haisten. The capital 
is $1,000,000, with $1 shares. The property is just 
north of Wallace. Much tunneling has been done. In 
the tunnel on the north side of the property a lead 
was encountered a short time ago, which gives lead 
and silver values. The working tunnel has been start- 
ed about 75 ft. above the Northern Pacific tracks. A 
8-drill compressor has been ordered. The working 
tunnel will be continued through the winter. 


Bunker Hill vs. Empire State.—This case has been 
on trial at Moscow. The case involves a section of 
the Bunker Hill ledge lying west of the Last Chance. 
The ore in controversy is claimed by the Bunker 
Hill under the Stemwinder location, while the Empire 
State bases its claims upon the San Carlos location. 
The ore bodies in question have been opened by the 
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Empire State, and are in its possession. The case 
involves several very important legal questions, and 
is one of the most important mining cases ever tried. 

Judgment for $185,000 has been allowed by the 
court in the case of Kennedy J, Hanley vs. Charles 
Sweeny and others. W. B. Heyburn, for defendants, 
gave notice of appeal, and issuance of execution and 
judgment was stayed for 10 days, until a supersedeas 
bond can be filed. 

Hercules.—This company has made application for 
patents on several additional claims. The develop- 
ment of the property is being pushed steadily. The 
company has given an order for a 12-drill air com- 
pressor. 


LOUISIANA. 
CALCASIEN PARISH. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Merchants Oil Company.—This company has ac- 
quired 320 acres, and intends to develop it imme- 
diately. 

Southern Pacific Railway.—The company has pur- 
chased 5 acres of land in the vicinity of the new 
Welch well from C. E. Smith. The price paid was 
$2,000 per acre. 

Welch Oil and Development Company.—This com- 
pany’s well No. 3, at Welch, has been brought in. It 
is stated that oil was thrown 100 ft., and that the 
gas pressure is so strong that the well is left un- 
capped to prevent the casing from being blown out. 
The company’s 1 and 2 wells were lost by blow-outs. 
Operators think a new gusher field has been found, 
and a great deal of land is being bought or leased. 


MICHIGAN. 


COPPER—HOUGHTON COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Atlantic.—This company is installing 6 pumps, with 
18-in. cylinders, at the stamp mill to force the tailings 
into the upper launder, carrying them farther out in 
the lake. 


Calumet & Hecla.—The Hecla power plant is closed. 
The Frontenac compound hoisting engine of 2,000 h.p., 
the Corliss engine La Salle, with cylinders 30 by 72 ft., 
of 900 h.p.; the Corliss engine Perrot, with cylinders 
30 by 48 in., and 600 h. p., 2 pair of compressors, with 
cylinders 42 by 60 in. and 144 drills capacity, and a 
pair of Rand compressors, cylinders 28 by 48 in. and 
31 drills capacity, have gone out of commission. 

Trimountain.—This company has laid 6,000 ft. of 
8-in. pipe from the dam at No. 3 shaft to the Pil- 
grim River. The face of the dam across a ravine at 
No. 3 shaft is 100 ft. long, 18 ft. high and 2 ft. thick. 
A pump and boiler house, 30 by 40 ft., is erecting on 
the Pilgrim River. Water will be pumped to the 
dam through the pipe line. 


COPPER—KEWEENAW COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Central.—The concentrating plant on the tailings 
from the old stamp is partly in commission. It is 
substantially the same as used on the Calumet & 
Hecla sands last year. Todd U. Woodworth, of San 
Francisco, Cal., is in charge. 


COPPER—ONTONAGON COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Adventure.—At this mine 25 double dwelling houses 
have been erected. <A 1,000-lb. mass of copper was 
encountered recently. Work 0 nthe Evergreen lode is 
well advanced. It was tapped 400 ft. from surface. 

Michigan.—This company will erect a stamp mill 
next summer. Several mill sites are under considera- 
tion. The new hoist will be ready before spring. 


Victoria.—No. 2 shaft is sinking to the 17th level. 
Hoisting from the 16th level is in progress. 


MINNESOTA. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Iron ore shipments are very near the close, but are 
much heavier than customary for this time of the sea- 
son. The mild weather, which has not been cool 
enough to stiffen ore in cars, has an influence, and 
the mines are not all up to their allotments. The 
docks of the Duuth & Iron Range are very busy, 
The Fayal, which had already shipped about 1,800,000 
tons, is pushing forward more ore to meet new de- 
mands, and the railway company has been sending to 
the mine all the motive power it could use to ad- 
vantage. 

Many of the mines have completed work and are 
now stocking their daily outputs for another season. 
Orders have been received at many mines to push 
stockpiling for 1903, in order that a larger output 
may be made than this season. The predictions are 
for a shipment of not less than 30,000,000 tons, if 
nothing untoward happens to prevent active demand. 
Many of the ore men expect higher prices another 
year, and look for an additional charge for ore de- 
livered at Lake Erie of at least 50 to 75c. a ton, possi- 
bly more. It is probable, too, that the large differen- 
tial against Mesabi ores will be lessened, as this is 
now out of all proportion. 
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The new Great Northern ore dock will contain 160 
ore pockets, each of 250 tons capacity, making the 
total capacity of the dock about 40,000 tons. It will 
be of the same height as the No. 2 dock of the 
same company, which is the highest on the lakes, 
to it. 

IRON—MESABI RANGE. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Clark, Chisholm and Glen mines, near Hibbing, 
il belonging to the Minnesota Iron Company, 
have closed shipments for the year, with a gross 
product of about 600,000 tons. They will be mined 
actively during the winter in preparation for 1903. 
Glen is a new property, opened during last winter, 
and made a shipper this summer. 

Explorations are being conducted near Biwabik by 
the Minnesota Iron Company, and by private parties. 
Work that was under way by W. P. Snyder & Co. 
tas been abandoned, and the drills have been moved to 
the old Arcturus on the extreme western end of the 
range, where the Snyder interests, under the name of 
Standard Mining Company, have an option for lease 
on 820 acres of the Arcturus. Explorations will be 
carried on there all winter. 


Algoma Iron Mining Company.—This company has 
been formed at Duluth, capital $50,000; incorpora- 
tors and directors: D. E. Woodbridge, J. L, Washburn 
and W. D. Bailey. The company is said to have 
several excellent tracts of land on the range, and 
several million tons of ore shown up. Exploring has 
been carried on for it a year and more. 


La Rue Mining Company.—This company has been 
formed by Jos. Sellwood, R. M. Sellwood and L. N. 
Leach, with a capital of $1,000,000. It has-lands 
north of and adjoining the new Hawkins Mine, and 
has considerable ore proved up. 


Republic Iron and Steel Company.—Mining opera- 
tions for the year have amounted to about 225,000 
tons, from the Franklin, Victoria, Pettit and Union. 
Next year it will include the new Kinney, which is 
now being stripped. Day and night crews have been 
put on, and the stripping will be well along by the time 
cold weather sets in. The company owns half the 
Union, the rest being in the hands of one of the 
United States Steel companies. Its Pettit has been 
hindered by water, and has made a very small output. 
It will be in shape, it is to be hoped, for a bigger 
production in 1903. 


IRON—VERMILION RANGE. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Several drills are at work in the central part of 
T. 62, R. 14, for the Oliver Iron Mining Company, 
and east of Ely there are others, some for steel mak- 
ing interests and some for speculative explorers. The 
probabilities are that more prospecting will be car- 
ried on along this range the coming winter than for 6 
or 8 years. It is a fact that not a single new iron ore 
deposit has been found on the Vermilion range since 
the Chandler ore body was opened in 1885, though 
this famous ore body has been extended easterly 
through the Pioneer and the adjoining Zenith, Sibley, 
Savoy and Silverman, 

Shipments from the mines are over for the year, 
and stockpiling is vigorously under way. 

Shipments from this range have been about 1,950,- 
000 tons, and may possibly reach 2,000,000 for the 
year, though this is to be doubted. 


Mahoning Ore and Steel Company.—This company 
has taken an option on 11 forties between the famous 
section 30 and the Chandler-Pioneer group, and will 
prospect very vigorously at once. It has also taken 
an option on lands northeast of Section 30, and will 
put several drills there. It will probably have all 
told from 5 to 6 drills during the coming winter on 
these Vermilion lands. The company has been pros- 
necting on the range for some years, but without suc- 
cess, and now proposes to go very deep in the tract 
petween Section 31 and the opened mines of Ely. 
Part of its prospecting will be close to where the 
Minnesota Iron Company spent $30,000 or $40,000 a 
few years ago. 

MONTANA. 


LEWIS & CLARKE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Elkhorn.—Final shipments of ore are now being 
tnade from this mine under the ownership of the 
Longmaid Brothers, of Helena. Of the 125 men who 
were employed about the mine and mill a few weeks 
ago, nearly all are gone to other places. The pumps 
have been pulled from the mine, yet things are gen- 
erally left in shape so that work can be resumed with- 
out great delay, but a resumption depends on the 
price of silver. The Longmaid Brothers have shipped 
great quantities of ore to the smelter at East Helena 
during the past year, but with the low price of silver 
and the expense of keeping the water down in the 
mine it is believed that there has been little or no 
profit. 

Montana Mining Company.—The production of bul- 
lion and concentrates for October is valued at $9,500 
from $2,500 tons of ore. The treatment of 12,900 


tons of tailings yielded cyanide precipitates, valued at 
$23,700. The cost of treating the 12,900 tons was 
$17,400 and the total expenses were $33,200, leaving 
an estimated profit of $4,000. 


MADISON COUNTY. 


Kennett Mining Company.—This company is said 
to have completed a deal by which it secured the use 
of the Shafter mill until the first of next August. The 
mill will be fitted up with a concentrating plant and 
the present amalgamation and cyanide will also be 
used and improved. W. B. Millard, the general man- 
ager, intends to operate the mill continually all winter. 


Minneapolis & Montana Mining Company.—This 
company, which has been developing the Whipporwill 
Mine in the Sand Creek District, has suspended opera- 
tions so far as the Whipporwill is concerned, and has 
shipped its machinery to Fred J. Rowlands, of Butte. 


MISSOULA COUNTY. 


Gold Nugget Mining Company.—This company, of 
which Charles W. Chrisman is the promoter and gen- 
eral manager, has ordered a sawmill and a planer 
to get out timber for making sluice boxes and build- 
ings. The ditch for carrying the water will be a large 
one. The company proposes to have a pressure of 125 
lbs., and will have 2 giants. 


PARK COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Bear Gulch Gold Mining Company.—The pending 
litigation against this company at Jardine has been 
settled by a compromise. The company was originally 
organized by Henry Bush, who interested people re- 
siding at St. Johns, N. B., in the purchase of the 
property from the defunct First National Bank, of 
Helena. Bush retained a large block of the stock. 
A. C. Jardine, of St. Johns, became general manager. 
Sometime after the company was in operation it was 
deemed necessary to increase the capital stock to 1,- 
500,000 shares of $1 each to acquire additional mining 
ground in the immediate vicinity. The connection of 
Bush with the company other than as a stockholder 
terminated about the time of the increase in the 
capital stock. Bush then took hold of an adjoining 
property, the Revenue, under a bond to purchase. 
The Revenue was also an asset of the First National 
Bank, of Helena. Bush proceeded to build a 40-stamp 
mill to treat the ore from the mine, and borrowed 
$65,000 from the First National Bank, of Butte, 
giving as security the mill and his 80,000 shares of 
Bear Gulch Company stock. The bank finely be- 
came owner of Bush’s assets. Some months ago a 
party of Chicago men, Messrs. Kimberly, Ryan and 
Murdock, offered to buy the stock of the Bear Gulch 
Gold Mining at 90c. a share for all of the stock. 
This offer was refused by the St. Johns’ men. The 
Chicago men then purchased the Bush asset held by 
the bank, including the Revenue 40-stamp mill and 
the Bear Gulch Company stock. The new owners of 
this stock in investigating the affairs of the Bear 
Gulch Company found irregularities in the method 
persued by the company in increasing its capital 
stock, and also in the way the company’s acounts 
had been kept. Suit was entered in the district court 
of the county for the appointment of a receiver. This 
suit was tried before Judge Henry at Livingston in Oc- 
tober, the company losing. Alex. Livingston being ap- 
pointed receiver by the court under a bond of $200,000, 
the officers of the company being enjoined from further 
participation in its affairs, pending further adjudica- 
tion. The injunction was somewhat modified by the 
State Supreme Court in order to allow the officers of 
the company to hold a meeting to arrange some sort 
of a compromise with the Chicago people. The terms 
of compromise are not known here fully (the meeting 
having been held in Chicago), but the Chicago men 
will assume full control, the old crowd stepping down 
and out. The property is considered very valuable. A 
20-stamp mill, old and out of date, is said to have 
cleaned-up on an average something better than $30,- 
000 per month for several months from ore encount- 
ered in development work. 


SILVER BOW COUNTY. 


Comanche.—The State Supreme Court has decided 
the celebrated Comanche case, affirming the judgment 
of the lower court, holds in effect that the Boston & 
Montana Company is entitled to the interest in the 
Comanche which Adolph Wetzstein claims as his. 
Wetzstein sought to recover his alleged share in the 
mine es the grantee of David Upton, who with an- 
other located the mine in 1879. The lower court de- 
cided the case in favor of the Boston & Montana, 
which secured its interests through various purchases. 


NEVADA. 


Bamberger—De Lamar Gold Mines.—Work is being 
pushed on the new road and power plant. Pipe is 
laid in the new pipe line and the trench is being filled. 
Connections have been made with the April Fool pipes. 
The electric line from plant to mill is about completed. 
Brick for the power house are being made rapidly. It 
now looks as though everything would be completed 
at about the same time, and that there would be 
little delay in making connections if the machinery 
for the mill come soon. 
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STOREY COUNTY—COMSTOCK LODE. 


Lucky Girl.—The output of this mine for October 
was 560 oz. gold, and 280 oz. silver, obtained from 
1,500 tons of ore crushed by the 20-stamp mill and 
treated by cyanide. The return is valued at $11,900, 
and the expense were $8,200, leaving a net return of 
$3,700. 

Occidental Consolidated Mining Company.—At the 
annual meeting last week 80,630 shares were repre- 
sented and the old board of directors was re-elected, 
consisting of George R. Wells, Herman Zadig, Nat. 
T. Messer, A. S. Wollberg and J. J. McCarthy. Geo. 
R., Wells was elected president, Herman Zadig vice- 
president, A. K. Durbrow secretary and James H. 
Kinkead superintendent. The company has levied an 
assessment of 5c. per share, delinquent December 20. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
PERSON COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Person Consolidated Copper and Gold Mines Com- 
pany.—This company, capitalized at $1,100,000, has 
headquarters in New York City, E. B. Beecher, of 
New Haven, Conn., is president, Fordyce Durgy vice- 
president and H. P. Layton secretary. The company 
reports that its mine and mill at Durgy are in suc- 
cessful operation. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

Lignite Mines.—It is stated that denizens of the 
Red River Valley, who had prepared to burn lignite 
this winter, are unable to get a supply. The miners 
in the western part of the State had long demanded 
that their product be given a test, and the people pre- 
pared to do so with a feeling that they would be 
helping along a home industry. Not one-tenth the 
amount that could be used came to Fargo. No or- 
ders are taken for delivery except from a delay of 3 
to 10 days. The mine owners blame the trouble on 
the railroad companies and a lack of cars. 


PENNSYLVNAIA. 
BITUMINOUS COAL. 

Orient Coal and Coke Company.—These officers 
were recently elected: Julian sennedy, president, 
Pittsburg; J. L. Jackson, vice-president ; C. J. Morse, 
secretary and general manager, Youngstown, O.; 
Reed Kennedy, treasurer. These with Robert Bent- 
ley and H. M. Robinson, Youngstown, and H. M. 
Hooker, constitute the directors. The capital stock 
will be $2,000,000. A tract of 2,000 acres in Redstone 
township, Fayette County, will be at once developed 
and the expenses were $8,200, leaving a net return of 
the Pittsburg & Lake Erie and Pennsylvania roads. 

Rich Hill Coke Company.—A big coke plant is to 
be erected in Springhill township, and it will be owned 
and operated by Uniontown men. J: V., Thompson, 
William M. Thompson, Altha L. Moser, George D. 
Howell, C. H. Seaton and D. S. Richey own about 
2,300 acres of coal in that township, and will begin 
operations at once to develop it. They have secured 
a large tract of surface on the Lou Morgan farm, and 
will at once have 50 ovens erected. Later this will be 
increased to 200 ovens. Connections will be made 
with the Baltimore & Ohio. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 
CUSTER COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Clara Belle—The 2-stamp Tremaine mill is run- 
ning. 

Mayflower Group.—A bond has been taken on the 
property by Eastern persons and examinations or- 
dered. A small force is at development. 

North Star Mining Company.—The mill is running 
at full capacity, with 10 stamps dropping water. 
Water is supplied from the mine and from a spring 
nearby. 

LAWRENCE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Black Hills & Denver Mining Company.—The 20- 
stamp wet crushing cyanide plant in Spruce Gulch, a 
mile from Deadwood, has resumed. William Randall, 
chemist at the mill, has installed an invention for the 
treatment of slimes, consisting of a series of cone- 
shaped settlers with specially formed bottom. The 
device is proving satisfactory. 


Homestake Mining Company.—The gold product of 
the mines of the company for October is given as 
$388,665 from 111,600 tons of ore. There are 1,700 
employees on the pay-roll, aside from contractors en- 
gaged at the various wood and timber camps. 

Horseshoe Mining Company.—Grading is finished 
for the 1,000-ton cyanide plant at the Mogul Mine in 
Ruby Basin, and the timbers are being framed for the 
building. The company has built a sawmill in Bear 
Gulch to cut the timbers and lumber, of which 3,000,- 
000 ft. will be required. The Kildonan cyanide plant 
at Pluma is treating 300 tons a day, from the Mogul, 
Mark Twain and Lucile mines. The company’s smel- 
ter at Rapid City is running at its full capacity. This 
is the plant purchased of the National Smelting Com- 
pany. It originally had one matte furnace and one 
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lead furnace. The latter has been slightly altered, and 
is used for making matte. Some custom ore has been 
received, and the Holy Terror Mine is shipping its 
concentrates to the plant. The Horseshoe Company 
recently purchaseJ a pyrites mine in the Radersburg 
District of Montana, and is receiving most of its flux- 
ing ore from there. An occasional shipment of flux 
is received from various sampling works in Colorado. 


Golden Crest Mining Company.—The 10-stamp wet 
crushing cyanide mill is approaching completion, and 
will be running before the end of the year. Large 
bodies of siliceous ore are being blocked out. 


Montezuma Mining Company.—An average of 2,300 
tons of fluxing ore is being shipped to the Golden Re- 
ward Smelter at Deadwood a month. This ore is 
said to carry about $2 a ton gold and some copper, 
besides the iron and sulphur. The company receives 
$1.30 a ton on board the cars at the mine. Twenty 
miners are employed. J. T. Gillmore, C. W. Car- 
penter and Robert Giltner are the owners. 


PENNINGTON COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Black Hills Copper Company.—Work has stopped 
on account of water. The incline shaft is down 800 
ft., and drift has been run over 100 ft. to the west. 


Gertie Mining Company.—The last of the machin- 
ery is being installed, and sinking will soon be re- 
sumed in the incline shaft. A steam hoist, air com- 
pressor, drills and self-dumping skip have been put in. 
The shaft is down 420 ft. Stations are cut at each 
100 ft., and loading chutes put in. 


Maloney Blue Lead.—This company will increase its 
capitalization from $750,000 to $3,000,000. Eastern 
men have agreed to take enough of the stock to place 
sufficient money in the treasury to build a smelter. 
Work has been resumed in the mine. The main tunnel 
is 1,800 ft. long. The mine is equipped with air com- 
pressor and ventilating fan. 


Rapid River Placer.—L. A. Richards, of New York, 
has closed work on his Rapid River placer for the 
season, after installing a plant, consisting of centrif- 
ugal pump, conveyor and concentrating tables. The 
sand and gravel are conveyed to the sluice head by belt 
conveyor. 

TEXAS. 
BRAZORIA COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Arnold Oi Company.—This company has contract- 
ed with Crosby & Sinclair to put down 3 wells on the 
Arnold tract. near here, and drilling has started. 


HARDIN COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Sour Lake Springs Oil Field—The Byrd Syndicate 
well is being bailed at 2,610 ft. If brought in it will 
widen the field 2 miles. The Sour Lake Development 
Company is preparing to drill on the Jackson strip. 
The Heywood Oil Company has purchased 5 acres in 
proven territory, and made contracts for the drilling 
of 2 wells. The Gufty Petroleumm Company pipe line 
to Beaumont is being rushed, and its completion is ex- 
pected inside of a month. 


JASPER COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Cleveland & Hastern Texas Oil Company.—This 
company has drilling rigs on property controlled by it, 
and will at once drill wells at Boles’ Ferry and Tar 
Wells. 

JEFFERSON COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Beaumont Oil Field—The Higgins Oil and Fuel 
Company pumping plant on Spindletop was totally de- 
stroyed recently by a fire caused by a gas explosion. 
The fire was fortunately confined to the one plant, and 
the loss will not exceed $6,000, although the delay and 
inconvenience will be serious. Shipments are steady 
and heavy, and since shippers are able to obtain cars 
the price of crude in tanks and f. o. b. cars is closer, 
quotations in tanks being 17 to 19c.; f. 0. b. cars, 22 
to 30c. 

The Spindletop Power Company well No. 1, on 
Block 21, Gladys City tract, has been brought in. The 
National Oil and Pipe Line No. 6 well is in, and 
Nos. 5 and 7, of the samecompany, are down over 500 
ft. The Texas Oil Company No. 2 well on the Na- 
tional tract, has been brought in, and both wells will 
be equipped with air, the compressor having been re- 
ceived. 

Stillwell Oil Company.—This well, at Port Arthur, 
is in hard gumbo at 1,025 ft., and the drillers con- 
sider the prospects good. 

NAVARRO COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Corsicana Oil Field.—Light crude oil is steadily ad- 
vancing. It is now quoted at 88c. a bbl. This oil sold 
at $1.03 before the gushers were brought in at Spindle- 
top, and the rapid advance in price during the last 2 
— reflect the best opinion regarding Texas stocks 
of crude. . 
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WASHINGTON. 
FERRY COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Cliff Group.—The vein at this Park City claim is 
traceable for 700 ft., and in the iast cut is 4 ft. wide, 
with quartz 26 in., and solid galena 22 in. wide. The 
latter assays 69 per cent lead, with 33 oz. silver and 
0.2 oz. gold per ton. 

El Caliph.—The mine has been idle several months, 
but was recently leased for 18 months. ‘The lessee is 
driving on a seam of ore supposed to connect with a 
pay streak above. 


Gold Cord.—-This property at Keller, on the south 
half of the Colville reservation, is to ship some rich 
ore. 

Lone Pine-Surprise Consolidated Gold Mining Com- 
pany.—Returns from the Granby Smelter, at Grand 
Forks, B. C., from 54 tons of ore from the Lone Pine 
No. 2 vein give the value at $24.36 per ton, of which 
$22.40 is in gold, and $1.96 in silver. Six men are 
employed. Three more car-loads of ore are now being 
shipped to the Granby Smelter. 


Morning Glory.—A new drift on the vein showing 
an inch or two of rich ore is in 94 ft. Thence a 
winze, sunk 31 ft. on a rich vein connects with the 
upraise from the 235 ft. The ore assays from about 
$50 to $125, averages over $70 per ton, and averages 
1 ft. wide. Within 3 weeks 45 tons were shipped to 
the Granby Smelter and preparations is in progress 
to ship another car-load in a few days. About 500 
tons of lower grade ore on two dumps will run from 
$20 to $40 per ton. 

Trade Dollar.—The north drift on the 300-ft. level 
is in 143 ft. and has cut another rich streak of ore 
28 in. wide. 


OKANOGAN COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


American Flag.—This claim has a vein, of which 
20 in. runs about $25 per ton. A contract has been 
let to drive 100 ft. on this. Log buildings have been 
erected. A new road has been built to connect with 
the main wagon road at the Zala Consolidated Mine, 
and supplies have been sent out for the winter. 

Bodie.—A new tunnel, to be known as the No. 3, is 
in 15 ft., with about 100 ft. in all to run for the vein. 
On the 250-ft. level a drift is being driven southward 
on the vein, on good shipping ore. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 
PRESTON COUNTY. 


Liwerpool Coal and Coke Company.—This company, 
recently organized, with a number of Pittsburg, Pa., 
men interested, has secured 10,000 acres of coking 
coal at the junction of the Big Sandy and Cheat 
rivers. The company expects shortly to have plants 
completed for the driving of drift mine entrances and 
installing electric mining machinery, with a daily ca- 
pacity of 5,000 tons of coal. ‘The property has a 
number of large seams underlying it, and, in addition 
to the mining, the same corporation will build 500 
ovens for the manufacture of coke. S. D. Livengood, 
of Meyersdale, Pa., is president of the company, and 
Charles Land and F. X. Weixel, of Pittsburg, are 
among the other officers. 


FOREIGN MINING NEWS. 


AFRICA. 
TRANSVAAL. 


The gold output of the Witwatersrand mines in 
October is reported by the Chamber of Mines at 
181,439 oz. fine, being 10,637 oz. more than in Sep- 
tember. For the 10 months ending October 31 the 
total was 1,321,012 oz. fine gold, or $27,305,318. In 
1901 work at the mines began in May and the total 
output up to September 30 was 147,019 oz. 

AUSTRALIA. 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

Great Boulder Proprietary Company.—This com- 
pany reports that in October 2,204 tons of oxidized 
ore and 7,016 tons sulphide ore were worked, a total 
of 9,220 tons. The yield was 14,516 oz. gold, an av- 
erage of 1.57 oz. per ton. 

Ivanhoe.—The total ore of all classes treated in 
October was 10,787 tons. The yield was 12,399 oz. 
gold, an average of 1.15 oz, per ton. 


Lake View Consols.—This company reports a total 
of 6,604 tons of ore of all classes treated in October. 
‘the yield was 6,735 oz. gold, an average of 1.02 oz. 
per ton. 

CANADA. 
QUEBEC. 


Greenville Graphite Company.—lIt is stated that 
this company, promoted by W. J. Byrne, of Carbon- 
dale, Pa., associated with whom were John R. Powell, 
Simon Wormser, Edward Mulligan, of the Second Na- 
tional Bank: Abram Nesbit and ex-Congressman Mor- 
gan B. Williams, all of Wilkesbarre, has 500 acres of 
land at Greenville, midway between Montreal and 
Quebec. The new company will operate under a 
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charter issued in Maine. It has absorbed the old 
company, known as the Keystone Graphite Company. 
The Empire State Trust Company is trustee. The 
new company proposes to begin work at once. 


CANADA. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA—EAST KOOTENAY DISTRICT. 


Sullivan Group Mining Company.—The mine and 
construction work on the smelter at Marysville have 
been closed down until next spring. The only men 
retained are two watchmen, one for the mine and 
one for the smelter. George Hull, representing Hast- 
ern stockholders recently stated that the company 
would have no trouble in raising the money necessary 
to complete the plant. ; 

MEXICO. 
CHIHUAHUA. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Botello. Among other properties which rumor de- 
clares the Guggenheim interests have acquired in 
Mexico is this group of mines at Minas Nuevas. 

DURANGO. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


A party of men from the United States, affiliated 
with the Mexican Exploration Company, is inspect- 
ing mining territory. Among the visitors are: Daniel 
Guggenheim, S. R. Guggenheim, Harry Payne Whit- 
ney, S. W. Eccles and President Nash, of the Ameri- 
can Smelting and Refining Company. 

An American company, represented by S. F. Hus- 
ted, has recently purchased the Americana, Monte 
Cristo, and Abundancia mines in the Guanacevi Dis- 
trict. The price paid is given as $200,000 gold. The 
purchasers intend to work the mines in a large way. 

Corrales Mining and Milling Company.—A strike 
of rich ore averaging high in gold was reported recent- 
ly in the Washington Mine, in the mining district of 
San Juan del Rio. 


GUANAJUATO. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Casa-Rul Mining Company.—A meeting of the 
stockholders of this company has been cabled for De- 
cember 15, to consider propositions made by Ameri- 
cans for the lease and possible purchase of the mines. 


MINING STOCKS. 


(Complete quotations will be found on pages 732 
and 733.) 


New York. Nov. 26. 


Liquidation in the copper list has been at flood- 
tide recently, demoralizing prices and creating a feel- 
ing of distrust in the tactics of big speculators. Not 
satisfied with hammering prices far below last year’s 
average, some operators still believe more water can 
be conveniently squeezed out of Amalgamated. 

Amalgamated sold over 10 per cent of its capital 
stock in the four days from November 20 to 24, at 
$5514 @$60. At the lower price the market value of 
Amalgamated holdings is $69,252,500 less than the 
nominal capitalization. Anaconda was also weak, 
selling in a limited way at 87@91 per cent ($21.75@ 
$22.50), or nearly $4,000,000 below par value. On 
curb copper shares were generally quiet, though firm. 
Greene Consolidated of Mexico, which has just de- 
clared a 2 per cent dividend, sold at $24144@$26, 
and United of Montana at $2954@$30%4. Tennessee 
floats around $16, and White Knob of Idaho between 
$121%4 and $1134. More attention has been shown 
Montreal & Boston, which gained in price from $2%4 
to $3%. British Columbia was featureless at $61%4 
@$6%. 

Alice gold and silver of Montana reappeared at 
35c., while Ontario of Utah sold in a small way at $8 
@$7.75. 

In the Colorado list the Cripple Creeks are stil] 
without special demand, though the Western market 
shows some improvement. Portland continues to sell 
at $2, and Isabella at 29c. 

Criticism of Mollie Gibson, whose shares bring 
only 814c. now, has made it necessary for the manage- 
ment to issue a public statement of the con- 
dition of the company. This statement shows that 
the mine was closed down in August, because it had 
been losing money for several months. All the avail- 
able ore of pay grade had been exhausted, and the 
entire property down to the 13th level had been thor- 
oughly prospected. The closing down of the prop- 
erty of the Argentum-Juniata Company, which had 
hitherto been paying one-half of the joint pumping 
expenses, made it impossible for the Mollie Gibson 
Company to continue to operate any longer without 
a constantly increasing loss. Since the mine was 
closed down the pumps have been pulled from the 
13th level, and the mine is now flooded up to the 
10th level. Of the $55,952 cash in the treasury Au- 
gust 4, 1902, about $23,000 have been expended in 
the payment of bills incurred in doing some extensive 
development work in the northern portion of the mine 
in the lower levels undertaken jointly with the Smug- 
gler Company. This work was unproductive of bene- 
ficial results, and was discontinued by mutual agree- 
ment. The company has on hand now approximate- 
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ly $25,000 in cash, and about $20,000 are due and 
will be collected. The company has discontinued all 
salaries to its officers, thus minimizing expenses. The 
uestion of leasing the property is under considera- 
tion by the directors. 

A special stockholders’ meeting has been called by 
the St. Joseph Lead Company, of Missouri, for De- 
comber 10, to vote on an increase in the capital stock 
from $3,000,000 to $6,000,000. This company pays 
regular quarterly dividends at the rate of 6 per cent 
er annum, and has distributed since incorporation a 

tal of $8,572,000, or $572,000 more than its capi- 
vuzation. ‘The stock is closely held, principally by 
‘ew York people. The market price in St. Louis is 
given as $21@$22, while the par value is only $10. 


Boston. Nov. 25. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Outside of a very vague rumor that negotiations 
ad been turned down by the Calumet & Hecla people 
» enter into a trade agreement to maintain the price 
of copper, nothing new has come to light during the 
week to influence the stock market. Prices stiffened 
somewhat during the period, but have reacted, and 
outside of a few stocks prices are not far from where 
they were a week ago. Copper Range has been about 
the only active stock, with an extreme fluctuation of 
86.75, selling up to $59.25, with subsequent reaction 
to $56.25. Bids of $2.50 a share have been made to 
call the stock at $65 for 90 days. ‘To listen to in- 
siders one need not be surprised to see it sell at near 
$100, so confident are they of the success and divi- 
dend prospect of the company. There is something 
apparently brewing in the stock, and the Street ex- 
pects fireworks in it before long not unlike that seen 
in Trimountain a year or so ago. Copper Range 
Consolidated has $1,000,000 in its treasury. 

A list of 19 copper mining companies, including 
Amalgamated, shows a shrinkage of over $250,000,- 
000 in the recent low selling price and the highest 
in the boom times. Amalgamated alone contributed 
almost one-half of this shrinkage. The optimistic see 
a strong bull argument in this. 

Calumet & Hecla has lost $10 more, selling at $450 
per share. A strong but limited buying movement 
caused Tamarack to advance $8 to $154, with subse- 
quent reaction to $148. Utah Consolidated has been 
buoyant on reports of a rich strike at the mine, and 
has advanced $1 to $22. There have been liquidating 
orders in Daly-West, which caused a decline of $4 to 
$41.50. Parrot has been in demand, causing the stock 
to rise almost $1 to $23.8714. Trimountain sold at 
$93@$94, but so little interest has the public in this 
stock that $60 bid, $95 asked, has been the market at 
times. Osceola sold up from $49.75 to $54, reacting 
to $51.50. Late reports from the Lake tell that some 
effort may be made from that direction to bring about 
a change in the management at the annual meeting 
next spring. There is little doubt, however, that the 
Standard Oil people dominate in this company as well 
as in the Tamarack. 

Colorado Springs. Nov. 21. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The leading development of the week was the an- 
nouncement that the special water committee appoint- 
ed six weeks ago to devise ways and means of solving 
the water problem in the Cripple Creek mines, has 
adopted what is commonly known as the El Paso Tun- 
nel plan. This contemplates the driving of a tunnel 
5,200 ft. long, entering the Cripple Creek District 
from the southwest and tapping the main water course 
1,000 ft. north of the El Paso shaft at a depth of ap- 
proximately 1,000 ft. This tunnel will drain the Elk- 
ton Mine at 275 ft., the Mary McKinney at 450 ft., 
and mines located on the summit of Bull Hill at about 
1,500 ft. The cost of the tunnel will be $80,000, and 
by driving five breasts simultaneously from various 
working shafts, it will be possible to afford relief with- 
in the next 7 or 8 months. The special water com- 
mittee has undertaken the financing of the scheme, 
which will be done entirely by home capital. 

Mining shares developed considerable strength this 
week, due without question to the fact that the solu- 
tion of the water problem is now merely a matter of 
letail. While no marked advances were made, a 
better tone characterized trading. The tonnage of the 
Cripple Creek District during the month of October 
was the largest in its history. 

Cc. K. & N. shares advanced from 9 to 9%c., due 
vrincipally to the unwatering of the lowest level of 
that mine by reason of the pumping in the El Paso 
Mine adjoining. Doctor-Jack Pot sold from 11% to 
12%e., closing the week at 11%c. El Paso fell from 
70 to 67c., advancing to 68% and 68c., to-day. The 
cause of the decline is not known. Elkton sold from 
351%% to 3514¢. on November 17, recovering to 36 on 
the 20th, closing the week at 33%c. Golden Cycle 
sold at 591%4c. during the week, but was not much of a 
stock feature. A bitter fight among the directors of 
this company was precipitated this week by President 
Milliken’s call for a special stockholders’ meeting on 
December 1. The minority have secured a temporary 
injunction, and the contest has been hurried on to the 
Federal Court for adjudication. 

Isabella was quiet during the week, selling at 32% 





@388c. Portland made an unaccountable advance, go- 
ing from $1.91 to $1.99, the high price being touched 
to-day. 


Salt Lake City. Nov. 21. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The week shows somewhat steadier prices, but the 
volume of business done is but two-thirds of that for 
last week. Wabash swung between $1,02 and 82%, 
with 23,350 shares dealt in. California records 261%4 
@21c., for 46,000 shares. New York Bonanza, an- 
other of the heaviest traders, has steadied to 39@32c. 
for 22,800 shares, as compared with 48@26c. last 
week. May Day remains nearly the same, 24,700 
shares selling 2244@21c. Lower Mammoth, with the 
calling out of 18,700 shares, has steadied to $1.374%4@ 
$1.33. Century sold 4,900 shares at 95@85'%4ec. Con- 
solidated Mercur still hangs low, paying the dividends 
it does; $1.81@$1.79 are the prices for 5,050 shares, 
Daly has been silent while Daly-Judge has remained 
steady at $9.50@$8.85, with 4,175 shares exchanged. 
Uncle Sam exchanged 6,550 shares at 3054@27%c. 
Ingot sells 4,500 shares at 1214@11%c., a rise of 
1%ec. The total business amounted to 238,047 shares, 
valued at $162,645. 

San Francisco. Nov. 22. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The mining stock market has been more active this 
week, but very variable. Upon the whole, prices were 
somewhat stronger than last week. Caledonia was 
quoted $1.25@$1.30; Consolidated California & Vir- 
ginia, 87c.; Gould & Curry, 17@21c.; Sierra Nevada, 
21c. 

Business in oil stocks was a little better, but still 
rather quiet. Home sold at $2.80; Monte Cristo, 
$1.10; Apollo, 24c.; Monarch, 17@19c. 

On the California Stock and Oil Exchange monthly 
sales for this year are reported as follows: 








Month. Shares. Value. 
CINE akvocneiouteehewseeeeeecusbma pes 187,584 $81,633 
IIT a cinigrd wadiarate Statues aahsrkcvo.wa'b-6 sears 288,562 76,447 
ie hark ecusk/ad CEaR ode Ka eos eens 214,293 109,364 
NS tse set asta Wee dadwiecduceciuewne 442,231 239,938 
ES <-tub iN oniessuuveentdatecuewcsauaedes 213,483 185,594 
kien 8 CRE RAE AREA AR Oe ae ee 110,435 54,140 
EE eRe aad cba wees en tens takes eaeewnee 53,165 35,832 
RE enn on ae an ter 69,193 57,207 
I ads caihe cannes nae nieeedace 50,856 40,802 
IN Sos dn nc eas wre Naina se eines ma marae 61,525 82,659 

WEN sos ce 5 bce reeene ns vudee teow 1,491,027 $913,616 


The new departure on this Exchange does not seem 
to have brought much additional business. 


London. Nov. 15. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The mining stock market continues in a very dull 
and lifeless state. There is now an entire absence of 
rumors with regard to South African affairs, and 
the issuing houses do not find it necessary to take any 
special steps to support their markets. The magnates 
who were trying to force the Government by their 
grumblings have found it best to be quiet, and all 
the publicly expressed views as to the future of South 
Africa are much more reasonable and hopeful nowa- 
days. In other sections of the mining market prac- 
tically nothing is going on except in the British Colum- 
bian, where the condition of the Le Roi group causes 
great anxiety. The termination of the services of 
Messrs. MacDonald and Thompson at Le Roi No. 2 
was very disconcerting, but shareholders have been 
cheered up a little by the news that Mr. Alexander 
Hill is to take over the responsibility for the man- 
agement. Mr. Hill has had considerable experience in 
the management of copper mines and is conversant 
with the practical difficulties to be overcome when the 
grade is low. So that as far as the personal element 
is concerned, the prospects of the company are hopeful. 

Some time ago I mentioned that the American com- 
pany, the International Nickel Company, was desir- 
ous of obtaining the control of the English company 
called the Nickel Corporation, one of Whitaker 
Wright’s flotations, owning properties in New Cale- 
donia. A large number of shares were bought that 
were on sale and afterwards special offers were made 
to induce other shareholders to part. After much 
negotiation between committees of shareholders, the 
directors and the buyers, it was agreed that an offer 
of $1214 in stock in the American company in exchange 
for each £5 share in the Nickel Corporation would be 
an equitable arrangement, and shareholders in the 
latter are being recommended to pursue this plan. The 
present directors of the Nickel Corporation replaced 
the Whitaker Wright directors nearly a year ago, and 
they are all men intimately connected with the metal 
trade. Their proposition may, therefore, be taken as 
a business one, and a large number of shareholders will 
no doubt follow their advice. 

A few months ago I mentioned that the Bischof 
White Lead Company, which was floated some time 
ago under Brunner-Mond auspices, had been unable 
to proceed to business for various reasons. It now 
appears that there is considerable friction between 
the board and Dr. Bischof, the patentee and manager 
of the company. All kinds of allegations and counter- 
allegations are being made, but none of them get as 
much nearer a clear view of the position. At a meet- 
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ing of shareholders held this week an endeavor was 
made to obtain the appointment of a committee of 
inspection, but this was defeated by the directors. A 
great many questions were asked as to the present 
state of the business, and efforts were made by share- 
holders to see how they stood. The directors told very 
little, and their attitude rather indicated that what 
they could tell would not be pleasant hearing. Since 
the company was floated the process has been experi- 
mented on and improved, but its commercial value 
has not yet been demonstrated adequately. Also no 
site has been obtained for the works, and though the 
directors say there is difficulty in obtaining such a 
site, one cannot help thinking there are other reasons 
for going slowly in this matter. 


COAL TRADE REVIEW 





New York, Nov. 26. 
ANTHRACITE. 


Two events of the past week have occasioned wide 
comment. These are the resignation of President 
Walter, of the Lehigh Valley, and a possible settle- 
ment of the differences between miners and operators 
by an agreement not based on findings of the Arbitra- 
tion Commission. The comment shows great diversity 
of opinion, but there is a strong impression in the 
trade that President Walter resigned because his en- 
deavor to put the Lehigh Valley on a sound footing 
did not meet with the favor of a large financial house, 
wuich preferred to help the railroad by different meth- 
ods, as, for instance, dividing its burden among other 
roads. As to the Arbitration Committee a majority 
of the operators evidently realize that any patched- 
up agreement with miners would not last even two 
years. The miners have twice seen the value of en- 
listing politicians in labor disputes, and the advan- 
tages of striking when a presidential or congressional 
election is on. The only way to secure quiet through 
1904 is for the Commission to render a decision which 
shall bind both sides for several years. The public, 
after its experience this year, would not tolerate either 
side breaking such an agreement. 

The demand for anthracite continues very strong; 
dealers and sales agents in all consuming territories 
are leading a strenuous life. No supplies were in 
consumers’ hands when the strike was declared off, 
and what coal is now received by dealers is imme- 
diately distributed in small lots to consumers., Those 
mining companies that got to work promptly are now 
shipping a normal tonnage, and will make a good 
showing this month. Nearly all the collieries in the 
Lehigh region are now busy, and the output from all 
regions will be as heavy in December as car supply 
will permit. The operators are not favoring any 
section of the country, but the demanu is from such 
a wide extent of territory that the daily output of the 
mines has to be spread out pretty thin to go around. 
The only classes of coal in good supply are washery 
steam sizes. These are arriving freely at New York 
Harbor, and buckwheat and rice sizes can be had 
cheaply—buckwheat being quoted as low as $2 f. o. b. 

At the head of the lakes coal is arriving, and the 
receipts by the close of navigation—owing to the mild 
weather—promise to be larger than anticipated ; still 
less than half of normal supplies will be on the docks 
when navigation closes. Chicago territory is worse 
off, since operators realize that all-rail shipments dur- 
ing the winter will make up for much of the shortage 
in lake shipments. Demand is very active, particu- 
larly at outlying points. Along the lower lakes coal 
is arriving a little more freely. Buffalo still enjoys 
the distinction of being better off regarding its anthra- 
cite supply than any other large city. Along the At- 
lantic seaboard demand is very strong. At Boston 
and at Narragansett Bay points ».epared sizes are 
selling for $9 at retail. At New York $8 is a com- 
mon price, though the nominal prices are $650 re- 
tail, and $5 f. o. b. New York Harbor shipping port. 
In Philadelphia retail prices show wide variation, 
ranging from $6.75 to $9. 

BITUMINOUS. 


In the Atlantic seaboard soft coal trade demand 
continues strong, and speculative prices have ad- 
vanced. As high as $6@$6.25 is asked for Clearfield 
grades, f. o. b. New York Harbor shipping ports. Vari- 
ous causes are given for the higher prices. Among 
others, the fact that arrivals of English coal are about 
over. It is also said that speculators having bought 
considerable at high prices at the mines must hold up 
the market to get rid of it without loss. In general, it 
may be said that there is little or no coal on the mar- 
ket to be had. The main railroads are reported clean- 
ing up their tracks, but so far producers have felt no 
results in a better car supply. There are rumors that 
there will be a general advance in through freight 
rates to take effect April 1, and such an advance 
seems to be expected by the trade. On account of in- 
creased receipts of anthracite, bituminous users at 
New York Harbor points are having trouble to find 
berths at which to run off coal. 

In the far East demand is strong. Considerable 
Canadian as well as English coal is arriving, or is 
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under contract. Shipments on contracts to the ice 
ports have been heavy, and these contracts are now be- 
lieved to be pretty well cleaned up. Trade along Long 
Island Sound is calling for all the contract coal it 
can get, and is taking speculative coal when neces- 
sary, but the immediate wants of consumers are not 
easily filled. Consumers at New York Harbor points 
having contracts are getting fair allotments, and in 
general consumers in this territory are as well off 
as those in any other. In the all-rail trade coal is 
still in short supply, and a number of manufacturing 
plants are obliged to curtail production in conse- 
quence. 

Transportation from the mines to tidewater is fair- 
ly prompt, coal running through in a week. Car sup- 
ply at the mines continues very poor, and is thought 
to average only about 30 or 35 per cent of the de- 
mand. It is believed that some producers who made 
the loudest fuss have a little better supply. 

In the coastwise vessel market, vessels are scarce, 
and small craft are out of the market altogether. 
Rates are firm at current quotations. We quote as 
follows from Philadelphia, Providence, New Bedford 
and Long Island Sound, 90@95c.; Boston, Salem and 
Portland, $1.10@$1.15; Newburyport, $1.35@$1.50; 
Lynn and Bath, $1.25@$1.30; Bangor and Gardiner, 
$1.50, with captains asking an ice clause. Rates from 
the further lower ports are 15c. above these figures. 

Birmingham. Nov. 24. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The coal mines are all able to make large outputs, 
but cars cannot be procured from the railroads, and 
as a consequence the production is not so great as it 
should be. Much developing has been going on in 
Alabama in the past 12 months, and some of it is in 
a position to show what can be done, but the car 
shortage holds them back. There is a good demand 
for every ton of coal that can be mined in the State. 
The larger producers are meeting with fairly good 
success in having their product handled, but only as 
far as their own or other furnace needs are con- 
cerned, The domestic trade is attended to, but that 
outside of the district and State has to suffer. 

The main feature of the coal market during the 
past week was the matter of State convicts. Several 
companies have made bids to the State for the use 
of convict labor. Governor Jelks has decided to lease 
out the labor of the convicts, the State being in charge 
and receiving so much per ton for the coal mined by 
the convicts. It is intended that the convicts shall 
work just as the free miner, getting so much per ton. 
The State will guard the convicts and feed and clothe 
them. Several companies have made bids for the 
labor. The Sloss-Sheffield Company and the Tennes- 
see Coal, Iron and Railroad Company are among those 
who have offered to take the labor. These companies 
now operate mines with convict labor, though not all 
State labor, several counties having leased their con- 
victs. The State expects to get more money from the 
convicts than under the present plan, which is to 
lease them at so much per month. 

During the past week John A. Rutherfurd, of New 
York, one of the principal stockholders in the Lehigh 
Coal Company, and one of its officers, was in the 
Birmingham District looking over the coal situation. 
The Lehigh Company has not had its mines opened 
very long, but the output is steady and on the in- 
crease. The Bessemer Land and Improvement Com- 
pany is preparing to develop on no small scale in the 
vicinity of Belle Ellen, in Bibb County. 

The supply of coke is not up to the demands, and 
the erection of coke ovens at several places in the 
State is being pushed; before next July there will be 
something like 500 new coke ovens in full operation. 


Chicago Noy. 24. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


On account of the extraordinarily mild weather, a 
comparatively light business is being done by both 
wholesalers and retailers of coal. Prices are lower 
than they have been for many weeks, and are sure to 
advance sharply as soon as a cold wave strikes this 
locality. About 25,000 tons of anthracite has so far 
reached the city by boat, and perhaps an equal amount 
by rail, but this is not within 5 per cent of the de- 
mand for anthracite that is daily coming into the 
offices of dealers. With the closing of navigation by 
December 6, through the expiration of insurance rates, 
there will doubtless come an advance in the price of 
anthracite, which now sells for $6.50 on cars. Retail 
prices of anthracite vary from $7.50 to $9, according 
to the locality and the buyer’s needs. Most retailers 
refuse to sell more than three tons to one customer, 
and some set the limit at two tons, at $7.50. Bitumi- 
nous coal has declined in general about 50c. a ton, to- 
day’s quotations for car lots being: Smokeless New 
River and Pocahontas, $5.50; smokeless Maryland, 
$5: Hocking, $5; Youghiogheny, $4.50; cannel, $6; 
Brazil block, $4: Indiana lump and egg, $3; smithing 
coal, $5. The last-named is very scarce, as is evi- 
denced by the price. Splint is in better supply, but 
still not good, at $4.50@$5.50; Hocking comes along 
slowly, but in better fashion than two weeks ago; 
smokeless coal in general is scarce. For New River 
and Pocahontas not more than 10 to 20 per cent of 


the demand can be supplied. Pocahontas is perhaps 
in better supply, a large stock having been laid in sev- 
eral months ago by the local agents for the coal. LIli- 
nois grades are $2.50@$3, and will probably form the 
bulk of the supply for the Chicago District this 
winter. 

The transportation problem is worrying coal deal- 
ers, together with the general public, Never before 
has there been such a congestion of traffic on Western 
railroads, and never before have the railroads been 
using more coal themselves. Thees two circumstances 
cause much apprehension for cold weather conditions. 


Cleveland. Nov. 25. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The coal situation is assuming the first real in- 
terest of the year. The shippers are now trying to 
make as much of the last 10 days’ boat movement to 
Lake Superior as possible, and are trying to rush 
the material to the lakes with fair success. They 
are also bidding up for boats, with the result that in 
the last few days the rates first jumped from 35 to 
4V0c. on the head of the lakes, and yesterday jumped 
suddenly to 50c., and seems to hold there, but only 
for a day or two. The shippers have no time to 
quibble about the rates that are to be paid, and 
the vessel men have not the slightest compunction of 
conscience about putting those rates on. The result 
is likely to be that there will be a strong market for 
the vessel men for the remainder of the season. The 
Lake Superior coal movement has been none too 
brisk during the entire summer, and it began to look 
toward the last as if some of the prospective con- 
sumers would have to go elsewhere or else go with- 
out coal. To meet this demand and to shut out the 
mines nearer to the Minnesota points the coal ship- 
pers made a desperate effort to get the coal to the 
lakes, and it is now being shipped up the lakes with 
moderate freedom. The Lake Michigan situation will 
be attended to after a while. That lake is navigable 
long after Lake Superior has become an impossible 
place for boats, and after the Lake Superior move- 
ment has been completed the boats will then be turned 
into the coal trade, which is expected to be late run- 
ning this year. In fact, it seems possible that if the 
coal pays well enough boats will be out of here pretty 
late in the season. The conditions in the domestic 
market have hardly changed, with a good supply and 
a fair demand. 


Pittsburg. Nov. 25. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Coal——A coal famine, according to leading pro- 
ducers, cannot be averted this winter, and some un- 
usual prices are now being paid for fuel. The prin- 
ciple demand is for run-of-mine coal, the circular 
price of which is $1.65 a ton at the mine, but rates 
ranging from $3 to $5 are being paid. One sale for 
Eastern shipment is noted at $6 a ton.. A sale of 
slack was made recently at $4 a ton, while the 
nominal price is 85c. The average price now being 
paid is $3.50 a ton, but operators will not make any 
eontracts at that figure for extended shipment. All 
the mines in the district are in full operation to-day, 
and there are enough empty railroad cars in sight 
for to-morrow and possibly Thursday. The heavy 
freight congestion having been relieved a better sup- 
ply of cars for the future is being promised, but 
there is no certainty, and many of the mines may 
be forced to suspend opeartions before the end of the 
week. 


Connellsville Coke—Many ovens were shut down 
last week, as it was impossible to secure the railroad 
ears needed. The shipments were a trifle better than 
the previous week, and on Sunday and yesterday there 
was a big movement, which enabled most of the fur- 
naces in the Valleys to start. It is difficult to predict 
how long these condiitons will continue. The Courier, 
in its last issue, gives the production for the week at 
238,635 tons, a falling off of nearly 10,000 tons. The 
shipments for the week aggregated 10.094 cars, dis- 
tributed as follows: To ‘Pittsburg and river tipples, 
3,859 cars: to points west of Pittsburg, 4,630 cars; 
to points east of Connellsville, 1,605 cars. 


San Francisco. Nov. 15. 
(Special Report of J. W. Harrison.) 


The local coal market is quiet, with no special 
changes to report. 


Prices.—Current prices for. Coast coals to dealers 
are as follows: Wellington, $8.50: Southfield, $8: Ros- 
lyn, $7: Seattle and Bryant, $6.50; Coos Bay, $5.50; 
white ash, $5. For Rocky Mountain coals, large lots, 
quotations are: Castle Gate, Clear Creek, Rock 
Springs or Sunnyside, $8.50; Colorado anthracite, 
$14. For Eastern and foreign coals, cargo lots, prices 
are: Pennsylvania anthracite, $14; Cumberland, $12; 
welsh anthracite, $13; cannel, $9; Brymbo, $7.50; 
Wallsend, $6.50. 


Foreign Coal Trade. Nov. 27. 
Export trade continues dull and without change. 
As to imports, some British coal is still arriving on 
orders placed a month or more ago; but no new con- 
tracts are reported, although there is some expectation 
abroad that more coal will be taken here. 


Exports of coal and coke from Great Britain for 
the 10 months ending October 31 are reported as be- 
low, in long tons: 


1901. 1902. Changes. 


35,255,015 35,607,620 I. 352,605 
552,809 D. 126,679 
890,066 D. 40,645 


36.865,214 37,050,495 I. 185,281 


679,488 
930,711 


In addition to the exports above given there were 
12,618,236 tons of coal shipped abroad for the use 
of steamships engaged in foreign trade, against 11,- 
282,557 tons in the corresponding period in 1901; 
showing an increase of 1,335,679 tons this year. 

Messrs. Hull, Blyth & Co., of London and Cardiff, 
report under date of November 15, that the general 
tone of the Welsh coal market containues weak. Ton- 
nage is by no means plentiful, and stems are easy. 
Quotations are: Best Welsh steam coal, $384@$3.90; 
seconds, $3.72; thirds, $3.66; dry coals, $3.78; best 
Monmouthshire, $3.42@$3.48; seconds, $3.36; best 
small steam coal, $2.28; seconds, $2.16; other sorts, 
$1.92. 

The above prices for Cardiff coals are all f. o. b. 
Cardiff, Penarth or Barry, while those for Monmouth- 
shire descriptions are f. o. b. Newport, exclusive of 
wharfage, but inclusive of export duty, and are for 
cash in 30 days, less 21% per cent discount. 

There is but little change to report in the outward 
freight market. Rates for some of the Mediterranean 
ports are a trifle firmer. Some rates noted from Car- 
diff are: Marseilles, $1.30; Genoa, $1.26; Naples, 
$1.20; Singapore, $2.64; Las Palmas, $1.44; St. Vin- 
cent, $1.62; Rio Janeiro, $2.28; Santos, $2.52; 
Buenos Aires, $1.92. 


IRON TRADE REVIEW. 


New York, Nov. 26. 

Transportation continues to be the chief point of 
discussion in the iron trade. The railroads in the 
Pittsburg District made a determined effort to break 
the freight blockade this week, and partial supplies of 
coke have reached the blast furnaces and mills. The 
situation is still a difficult one, however, and there 
is no assurance of a steady supply of coke. 

Other sides of the market aer well shown in our 
local letters which follow. 

Exports of pig iron from Great Britain to the 
United States for the 10 months ending October 31 
were 336,147 long tons, against 36,179 tons for the 
corresponding period in 1901; an increase of 299,968 
tons. Exports of steel billets were 41,689 tons, against 
10,535 tons in 1901; an increase of 31,154 tons this 
year. 


Birmingham. Nov. 24. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


On account of the car scarcity and the shortness 
of locomotive power, the railroads are unable to han- 
dle business promptly. The Sloss-Sheffield Steel and 
Iron Company on Saturday gave out the statement 
that on November there were 5,000 tons of pig iron 
in th eyards, most of it around the furnaces at Shef- 
field and Florence, and on November 22 there were 
8,000 tons. There are no cars to ve procured to move 
the product. The furnaces in Alabama are all doing 
well; in fact, the outputs are great and most satis- 
factory. There is a good supply of raw material, ex- 
cept as to coke, and some relief is expected in that 
line. The production now appears to be greater than 
the railroads can handle. 

At the steel plant at Ensley, steel rails are now be- 
ing made, but it is given out that no effort will be 
made to go into the open market. The plant of the 
Alabama Tube and Iron Company at Helena is pro- 
ducing a good quantity of wrought iron tubing, and 
one shift on Friday last made 41 tons of 114-in. tub- 
ing on a special order. 

There is no change in pig iron prices in Alabama. 
There is no general selling as yet for delivery after 
July 1, 1908, though a fairly good inquiry has been 
made. The following quotations are given: No. 1 
Foundry, $21@$22; No. 2 Foundry, $20@$21; No. 
3 foundry,, $18.50@$19.50; No. 4 foundry, $17@$18; 
gray forge, $16.50@$17; No. 1 soft, $21@$22; No. 
2 soft, $20@$21. 

A compilation of figures from the reports of the 
Southern Iron Committee of the shipments of pig iron, 
steel and cast iron pipe made from the Southern pro- 
ducing territory during the first nine months of the 
year, up to October 1, shows the total shipments to 
have been 1,452,550 tons, as ‘against 1,233,048 tons 
for the same period in 1901. During the month of 
September the six districts making up the Southern 
producing territory, Anniston, Birmingham, Nashville, 
Sheffield, Middlesboro and Chattanooga, shipped 148,- 
468 tons of pig iron and steel, and 14,911 tons of cast 
iron pipe. The export movement from the Southern 
territory during September was very light, amount- 
ing to 64 tons of pig iron and 98 tons of cast iron 
pipe. By months for the first nine months of the 
year from the Southern territory the shipments of the 
three commodities were as follows: January, 182,208 
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ions; February, 148,919; March, 163,461; April, 
'§3,082; May, 169,739; June, 160,307; July, 143,559; 
August, 157,896; September, 163,379; total, 1,452,- 
“50 tons. The Birmingham District alone during the 
irst nine months of the year shipped 679,977 tons of 
vig iron and steel, and 64,040 tons of cast iron pipe, 
. total of 744,017 tons. The shipments in October 
were every bit as heavy as they were in September, 
vhile the shipments in November are only being held 
vack by the shortage of the railroad cars with which 
to handle the product. 

There is still steady work at the rolling mills, and 
the output is in good demand. The indications are 
chere will be good work at the mills in this State for 
some time to come. Good prices obtain. 

It is announced positively that the Southern Rail- 
vay will build shops not only for repair work, but 
also for the manufacture of new cars on the big tract 
of land recently purchased at North Birmingham. The 
company expects to do its work for the several divis- 
ions at the new shops. 


Chicago. Nov. 24. 


(From Qur Special Correspondent.) 

Pig iron is dull. Consumers declare that the prices 
are too high, and in this they seem to be supported 
by the opinion of leading sellers of the commodity, 
privately if not publicly expressed. Indeed, it is 
rumored in the inner circles of the pig iron trade 
that the furnacemen have come to the conclusion them- 
selves that prices must be lowered, and that they will 
quietly let down the artificially stimulated quotations 
of the present to something reasonable, to a figure 
at which both the foundryman and the furnaceman can 
make something. This determination has undoubted- 
ly been brought about somewhat by theintroduction 
of foreign iron again into the domestic market. Ship- 
ments of this iron are on their way to Chicago, and 
will undoubtedly net a handsome profit to the sellers. 
Foreign iron can be sold at very much less than 
Southern, about which now the battle rages; North- 
ern iron being almost out of the market for the first 
half of 1903. “The price of Southern must come 
down,” is the assurance that is said to have been 
given by a member of one of the leading houses of 
this city, to his agents, a day or two ago. With 
Southern at $24.15@$26.15, Chicago, the only ray of 
light that the foundrymen sees is in the lower price 
of coke, which is now $10@$11, or $1@$2 less than 
last week. For Northern quotations are nominally as 
last week, though little iron is to be had; No. 1, $23.50 
($24; No. 2, $283@$23.50; No. 3, $22.50@$23. There 
is practically no Southern even to be had during the 
remainder of this year, but the occasional lots that can 
be picked up command easily $4 premium. The few 
buyers who are anxious for iron want it immediately, 
and, though grumbling, pay the premium. 


Cleveland. Nov. 25. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


/ron Ore.—The end of the season is not more than 
aw eek away, at least as far as the shipment of ore 
is concerned. Most of the big shippers have already 
prepared the fleets to handle the last cargoes the lat- 
ter part of this week and the first of next. The rates 
of carriage remain unchanged, as do the other con- 
ditions. The rates are: 80c. from Duluth, 70c. from 
Marquette and Escanaba. Nothing has been done as 
yet about ore sales for next year, and nothing has 
been sold for this year’s delivery. 


Pig Iron.—The curtailment of the production of 
pig iron is serious, to be sure, but is not so severely 
felt as a short time ago, when the demand was better 
‘han it now is. The market has eased up greatly, and 
it seems now that present computations of the strength 
of the market are based on the possible production 
through the winter with the coke shortage a factor. 
Otherwise the sale of material ought to be very much 
heavier. There is nothing to sell for this year, and 
very little is left for next year, especially as it seems 
as if most of the iron which ought to have been de- 
livered the latter part of November and December 

ill have to be carried over into next year. Some 
of the consumers have thought to go abroad for their 
material, but have found none of it. The prices do 
‘ot change from $23 for No. 2 foundry for first half 
delivery and $21.50 to $22 for second half delivery 
Valley furnace. Southern iron is now selling at $21 
at Birmingham. The bessemer and basic producers 
are off of the market, and will be until the output of 
coke is known, and the possibilities of obtaining a 
rtain supply. The possible prices would be $21 for 
asie and $23 for bessemer for first half delivery, no 
jiotations being made past that time. 


linished Material.—The market has been a little 
easier along all lines. Plates, although strong, do 
not seem to command that position which they main- 
tained a short time ago. Deliveries are now possible 
in five or six months, whereas before it seemed im- 
Possible to obtain them short of eight or nine months. 
This condition applies only to certain mills, some of 
them being entirely sold up, with, however, some dif- 
ficulty being experienced in obtaining specifications. 
The larger mills are getting 1.60c., Pittsburg, and the 
smaller ones 2c. as a maximum at the mills, while 
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the jobbers are getting 2.25c., for sheared plates and 
2.50c. for universal plates out of stock. The %4 and 
3-16 plates are in good demand, with the material 
hard to find, while the heavier plates are compara- 
tively easy. The structural steel market is more in- 
teresting and intricate. The jobbers have been 
slaughtering their prices, and one mill makes a straight 
out reduction of $10 in the price of the shapes being 
offered for sale. This price, of course, holds only on 
the materials, which have been bringing a premium, 
and most of these prices are still very much in excess 
of the association or conservative price of the heavier 
material. The jobbers are getting 2.50c. to 3c., while 
the smaller mills are getting 2c., about as a maximum 
price. The market is expected to revive after the end 
of the year toward which it is believed in iron circles 
that the trade is looking with an eye to invoice time. 
Sheets are still weak, with the prices on the down 
grade, but with no reductions further than recently 
announced. The quotations still are based on 3.10 
to 3.25c. for No. 27 out of stock. The billet market 
has been a little weak, with the bessemer bars making 
great inroads upon the amount of business being done. 

Old Material.—The market has been declining for 
the last few weeks, and those who have high priced 
material are in a stew, while the smaller fry stands 
by and rejoices that he has no money invested in 
the material which he is likely to lose. 


Philadelphia. Nov. 26. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Pig Iron.—A better feeling has developed in the 
pig iron market in eastern Pennsylvania, partly due 
to the increase in shipments from furnaces to buyers. 
There were quite a number of inquiries yesterday and 
to-day, and, as usual, from small buyers, who wanted 
the material within 30 days. Much of this business 
was accepted, but at prices above those usually quo- 
ted. The tendency is upward all along the line. The 
demand for foreign iron cannot be said to have im- 
proved any, although our importers booked some busi- 
ness this week at the usual figures. No. 1 American 
foundry is $26; No. 2, $23.50@$24.50; No. 2 plain, 
$23@$23.50; gray forge, $21@$21.50. English iron, 
$22.50: Scotch, $24@$24.50. 

Billets.—No business of importance has been closed 
this week. Quotations for American, $30; German 
billets, $26@$27. 

Merchant Bar.—Small orders have been going to 
mill steadily since last week. Bars are quoted to-day 
at $1.90; steel bars, $1.80; concessions might be had 
on large lots. 

Plates.—The interruption which plate makers have 
encountered has resulted in more or less inconvenience 
to all consumers who had all plans arranged for quick 
deliveries. Trouble is brewing at the mills where large 
deliveries are due later on. Quotations are 2.10@ 
2.15 for small lots; 2c. for large lots, 2.10c. for uni- 
versals, 2.15@2.20c. for flange. 

Structural Material—The business of the past few 
weeks has been quite interesting. ‘The bulk of it in 
rather small lots. The tone of the market is very 
strong. It is needless to say the mills are crowded. 
The usual figures are 1.75@1.85c. for angles; beams 
and channels 1.80c., all the way up to 2.30c., depend- 
ing on varying conditions. 

Old Rails.—Old rails are quoted at $25 for iron, 
and $21.50 for steel. 

Scrap.—There is nothing of importance. Heavy 
steel scrap is quoted at $21; railroad scrap, $22.50; 
low phosphorus scrap, $27, and country scrap at $21. 


Pittsburg. Nov. 26. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


As a result of the greatest effort ever made by a 
railroad company the serious freight congestion is 
practically at an end. The work of clearing the yards 
and sidings was begun at midnight on Saturday. 
Every train man and yard man in the employ of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad was ordered to report for duty 
at that hour, and remain on until 5 o’clock yesterday 
morning. All of the available locomotives, including 
passenger and shifting engines, were pressed into ser- 
vice. Accurate figures on the heaviest freight move- 
ment ever known are unobtainable, but it is estimated 
that on all roads over 50,000 cars were moved. Thou- 
sands of cars of freight consigned to Pittsburg con- 
cerns that have been tied up were shifted to unload- 
ing tracks, and the work of emptying them was 
speedily done. There was an unusual movement of 
coke, and nearly all of the blast furnaces in the val- 
leys are again in full operation, with prospects of 
turning out the entire capacity during the week. Mills 
that have been shut down for lack of matreial are 
preparing to resume, and a number that have been in 
partial operation are ready to go on in full. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad paid particular attention to 
clearing its side lines, freight having been lying on 
them the longest time. Thousands of empties were 
in the trains made up, most of them being coal cars. 
These were sent to the mines, and a general resump- 
tion of mining occurred yésterday. Unless there is a 
hitch in the arrangements all the mills in the Pitts- 
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burg district will receive the full requirement of fuel 
this week. 

The general advance in wages of railroad men is to 
be followed this week by an increase in freight rates. 
An announcement of an increase in rates of imported 
iron and steel has just been authorized. It will av- 
erage about 6 per cent. The Central Freight Asso- 
ciation is booked to meet in Chicago to-day, and a 
new schedule of rates is likely to be announced to- 
morrow. It is predicted that the new rates will be 
about 10 per cent higher than those now in force. 
The action of the railroad managers in advancing 
wages and freight rates is taken as an indication that 
they have great confidence that prosperous conditions 
in the iron and steel industries will continue for sev- 
eral years. Better facilities for handling freight are 
being provided by extensive improvement in trackage. 
Additional large orders for steel rails and structural 
shapes are soon to be placed, and before the end of 
the year it is predicted the entire production of the 
rail mills of the country for next year will be under 
contract. The annual capacity of the mills is about 
2,800,000 tons, but 4,000,000 tons possibly may be pro- 
duced, There is likely to be some heavy importations 
of rails as the requirements of some roads are too 
urgent to admit of delay in waiting for orders to be 
filled by American mills. The Pressed Steel Car 
Company and the Standard Steel Car Company have 
all the orders for cars they can fill for the next six or 
eight months. There soon will be other competitors 
in the field, but the prospects are that all will have 
plenty of business. 

There is a great scarcity of pig iron, and transac- 
tions are limited. Furnaces are so far behind in de- 
liveries that it now seems imposible for them to 
catch up before the second quarter of next year. The 
United States Steel Corporation still has about 200,- 
000 tons of bessemer iron coming to it from the mer- 
chant furnaces. Deliveries have just begun on 50,- 
000 tons of foreign bessemer pig iron contracted 
for by a leading concern in this market. The 
principle steel interests are buyers of crude steel, and 
as a result the market is much firmer this week. Both 
bessemer and open hearth billets have advanced in 
price. Negotiations for 5,000 tons of German besse- 
mer billets, which began several weeks ago, and 
dropped when the price of $29.50, delivered at Pitts- 
burg, was named, have been reopened. The plate mar- 
ket continues strong, and the structural mills have 
orders booked that will keep them busy for six months 
or more. 

The consilodation of the Union Steel Company and 
the Sharon Steel Company, the details of which were 
completed late last week, will become effective on De- 
ember 1. A deal of this kind had been expected for 
some time. A rumor had included the Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Company in the arrangement, but it was em- 
phatically denied. These three concerns are the most 
important competitors of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. 

Pig Iron.—With but few exceptions the blast fur- 
naces in the Valleys are in full operation this week. 
An unusually heavy supply of coke was received on 
Sunday and yesterday. The furnaces are so far be- 
hind in deliveries that they are not taking on any 
new business. It is impossible to buy bessemer pig 
iron for delivery this year at less than $24, Valley 
furnace, and for the first quarter $22 is quoted. Foun- 
dry No. 2 is $24@$25, Pittsburg, for prompt ship- 
ment, and for the first quarter $23 is asked. Gray 
forge is quoted at $21@$21.50, Pittsburg. 

Steel_—Bessemer steel billet sare ‘irmer and $30, 
Pittsburg, is quoted, and open-hearth billets for early 
delivery are $31@$33. Steel works are decidedly 
short of pig iron, but expect to have a full supply 
within a few days. The plate market is strong, and 
for this year’s delivery tank plates are held at 2@ 
2.25c. For the first quarter of next year the price 
ranges from 1.75 to 1.85c., and for later delivery the 
pool price of 1.60c. is named. Steel bars are firm at 
1.60¢, 

Sheets.—There is considerable activity in sheets for 
early delivery, and the market is firm. Nearly all of 
the mills of the American Sheet Steel Company are in 
operation. No. 28 gauge black sheets remain at 2.75¢., 
and galvanized at 75c., and 10 per cent off. 

Ferro-manganese.—Domestic, 80 per cent is still out 
of the market, but is quoted at $52.50. The foreign 
product brings from $50 to $51.50. 7 

Cartagena, Spain. Nov. 8. 
(Special Report of Barrington & Holt.) 

Shipments for the week were one cargo, 3,850 tons, 
dry ore to Sydney, Cape Breton. There is a good de- 
mand for ores, but freights are still high. To Glas- 
gow 7s. 6d. is quoted. 

Prices are unchanged. Dry ores are quoted from 
6s. 9d. to 7s. 9d. per ton, f. o. b. shipping port; specu- 
lar ore, 58 per cent iron, 9s. 3d.: magnetic ore, 60 per 
cent, 11s. 9d. for lumps, and 9s. 9d. for fines. Man- 
ganiferous ores range from 14s. 6d. for 20 per cent to 
9s. 9d. for 12 per cent manganese. 

Iron Pyrites—Quotations for pyrites, 40 per cent 
iron and 43 per cent sulphur, are 11s. 3d. per ton. 
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Shipments reported are 434 tons to Swansea. 
shipments include 12,600 kgs. ocher to London. 
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CHEMICALS AND MINERALS. 


(See also wholesale price-list on page 734.) 
New York, Nov. 26. 

Heavy Chemicals.—Alkali, of which stocks in 
makers’ hand are comparatively small, has improved 
in demand at steady prices. Caustic soda is still be- 
ing booked for 1903 delivery at $1.60@$1.70 per 100 
lbs. f. o. b. works, although at the close makers have 
strengthened their views as their output is well under 
contract. 3icarb. soda is quieter in export way, 
though the home market manifests more interest. Sal 
soda is in better request. Bleaching powder, being 
scarce on spot, is firmer, while next year’s contracts 
may still be placed at $1.25 up. Chlorate of potash 
powdered, is in small supply in the local market, and 
sells around $8 per 100 lIbs., but crystals can be had 
at $7.3744@$7.50, and 1903 orders will be taken at 
$7@$7.25. 

We quote domestic chemicals, per 100 Ibs., f. 0. b. 
works, as follows: High test alkali, in bags, 80@85c., 
for prompt shipment, and 77144@82\%c. for forward; 
caustic soda, high-test, $1.90@$1.95 for early deliv- 
ery, and $1.70@$1.75 for futures; bicarb. soda, ordi- 
nary, $1.25, and extra, $3; sal soda, 55@60c.; chlor- 
ate of potash, $7.37144@$7.87% ; for immediate ship- 
ment, and $7@$7.12% for contracts; bleaching pow- 
der, next year’s delivery, $1.25. For foreign goods, we 
quote per 100 Ibs. in New York: Alkali, high-test, 90 
@92%ec.; caustic soda, high-test, $2.25; sal soda, 
674c.; bicarb. soda, $1.50@$1.60; chlorate of potash, 
$7.50@$8 for prompt, and $7@$7.25 for forward; 
bleaching powder, prompt, prime brands, Liverpool, 
$1.75; Continental, $1.6214@$1.65; contracts at 
$1.25@$1.37%4, according to seller and time of de- 
livery. 

Acids.—Prompt business in the commercial acids is 
moderate, while for 1903 delivery some further con- 
tracts are noted for oxalic at $5.25 per 100 lbs., and 
for sulphuric on basis of quotations below. Advices 
received from abroad state that the output of oxalic 
acid and salts of all the German manufacturers is now 
in the hands’ of a syndicate, which is also to regulate 
the supply and demand. This accounts for the unan- 
imity among sellers here, who quote alike. 


Quotations per 100 Ibs. are as below, unless other- 
wise specified, for large lots in carboys or bulk (in 
tank cars) delivered in New York and vicinity: 

Blue wiartel. .. OLAS GPL00% $5.25@$5.50 


Muriatic, 18° .. 
Muriatic, 20° ... 1.62% 13.50@15.50 
1.75 1.05 


Oxalic com’l... 

Suphuric, 50°, 
bulk, ton.... 

Sulphuric, 60°. 

Sulphuric, 60°, 
bulk 


Muriatic, 22° ... 
Nitric, 36° 
Nitric, 38° t 
Nitric, 40° J Sulphuric, 

Nitric, 42° 4.87% bulk 

Export of copper sulphate from Great Britain in 
October amounted to 894 long tons, or nearly twice the 
quantity reported in the same month last year. In 
the 10 months ending October 31 the exports totaled 
40,706 tons, against 35,074 tons in the corresponding 
period last year, showing an increase of 5,632 tons 
credited to a heavier demand in countries where the 
American article has lost customers. The average 
invoice value of this year’s exports was $97.20 per 
ton, which is about $7.50 more than the American. 

Brimstone.—Spot market is narrow, as little brim- 
stone is available for prompt delivery. Therefore im- 
porters quote only on nearby arrivals, for which they 
ask $23.25@$23.50 per ton for best unmixed seconds. 
Future shipments command $22.75@$23, according to 
position. Best thirds are about $1.75 less. 

Imports of brimstone into Great Britain in October 
were 1,629 tons, against 1,610 tons in the same month 
last year. In the 10 months ending October 31 the 
imports aggregated 19,135 tons, as against 19,267 tons 
in the corresponding period in 1901; showing a de- 
crease of 132 tons. The imports this year had an 
average value of $24.16, while in 1901 it was $22.40 
per ton. The price of brimstone this year is nearly 
$7 higher than the average invoice value of the sul- 
phur contained in the pyrites imported. 

Pyrites——Consumption is satisfactory, as also are 
prices. Importers are paying 10s. 6d. freight from 
Huelva, Spain, and at ruling prices for pyrites abroad, 
the imports at Atlantic ports stand about $5.22 per 
ton. P 


Quotations are f. o. b. Mineral City, Va.: Lump 
ore, $5 per ton, and fines 10c. per unit; Charlemont, 
Mass., lump, $5, and fines, $4.75. Spanish pyrites, 
13@13%c. per unit, New York and other Atlantic 
ports. Spanish pyrites contain from 46 to 51 per cent 
of sulphur; American, from 42 to 44 per cent. 


Imports of pyrites into Great Britain in October 
amounted to 44,550 long tons, as against 52,924 tons 
a year ago. In the 10 months ending October 31 the 
imports totaled 515,690 tons, against 562,721 tons in 
the corresponding period last year, showing a de- 
crease of 47,031 tons, equivalent to about 22,575 tons 
of sulphur, in 1902. The totai imports this year 
contained approximately 247,531 tons sulphur, which 
was valued at about $17.23 per ton, while in 1901 the 
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270,106 tons sulphur had an average value of $18 per 
ton. These prices are far below the cost of crude 
Sicilian brimstone. 


Nitrate of Soda.—The market continues firm on 
spot at $2.0214 per 100 lbs., while futures are held at 
$1.8214@$1.95, according to position. In Europe ar- 
rivals are selling at a lower price than last week, but 
as importers prophesy smaller shipments this month 
the market is kept from falling. Yet there are some 
Continental buyers who do not believe in the statis- 
tical position, and so refuse to be intimidated. More- 
over, the beet sowings next spring are expected to be 
curtailed, notwithstanding the rise in sugar prices. 
On the whole, the situation needs thoughtful study, 
as the prosperity of the nitrate of soda industry in 
Chile will depend upon the European consumption. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—No change, either in busi- 
ness or prices. Spot sells around $3 per 100 Ibs., 
while shipments are firm at $2.95@$2.97T%. 


Phosphates.—Abroad American phosphates are low- 
er, as superphosphate manufacturers feel they can de- 
lay orders in the hope of further lessening the power 
of the phosphate miners. Present tactics between 
seller and consumer, are of an interesting character; the 
former (especially the Florida and Tennessee people) 
feel they contrc] the supply of high-grade rock and 
need not sell below a certain figure, while the con- 
sumers (notably those in Germany and Belgium) be- 
lieve the aggressive competition of foreign phosphates 
will eventually force Americans to accept what buyers 
care to pay. The outcome of this trade struggle is caus- 
ing much discussion pro and con, but it does not look 
as though the Florida contingent is particularly nerv- 
ous. 

Shipments of phosphates from Fernandina, Fla., in 
October were the second largest this year, amount- 
ing to 23,500 tons. For the 10 months ending Octo- 
ber 31 the shipments aggregated 172,675 tons, as 
against 175,994 tons in the corresponding period last 
year, showing a decrease of 3,319 tons. 


United Kingdom 
Per ton or Buropean Ports. 
Phosphates. F. o. b 


Unit. Long ton. 


*Fla. hard rock (7&8@80%) . .$6. 6@6%d. $9.48@10.07 
*Fla. land peb. (68@73%).. 3. .25 4 6.65@ 7.00 
+Tenn., (78@82%) export... 3. 8.58@ 9.86 
+Tenn., 78% domestic 

tTenn., 75% domestic 

+Tenn., 73@74% domestic.. 

+Tenn., 70@72% domestic... 

tSo. Car. 1 

tSo. Car. 
Algerian 
Algerian 
Algerian 


oie , 54 @eya. 
4% @5%4d. 
4%@4%d. 


7.15@ 8.13 
5.70@6.30 
4.95@5.23 


(58@63%) 
(53@58%) 


*Fernandina, Brunswick or Savannah. 
+tMt. Pleasant. {On vessels, Ashley River. 


Liverpool. Nov. 12. 


(Special Report of Joseph P. Brunner € Co.) 

There is little change to report in the position of 
heavy chemicals. 

The following exports of bleaching powder and 
sodas for the month of October are taken from the 
Board of Trade returns, recently issued: 

Bleaching powder: To United States, 49,882 cwts.; 
other countries, 22,699; total, 72,581 cwts. Soda ash, 
119,116 ecwts.; caustic soda, 136,065; bicarb. soda, 
30,864; soda crystals, 23,906; saltcake 70,574; other 
sorts, 32,524; total, 413,049 cwts. 

As compared with the corresponding month of last 
year the shipments of bleaching powder show a 
marked decrease, being nearly 50 per cent less than 
October, 1901. The exports of caustic soda and salt- 
cake are much heavier than last year, but soda ash 
shows a falling off. 

Soda ash is firm. For tierces the nearest spot range 
is as follows: Leblanc ash, 48 per cent, £5 15s.@£6; 
58 per cent, £6 2s. 6d.@£6 7s. 6d. per ton, net cash. 
Ammonia ash, £4 5s.@£4 10s.; 58 per cent, £4 10s.@ 
£4 15s. per ton, net cash. Bags, 5s. per ton under 
price for tierces. 

Soda crystals are in fair request at generally 
£3 7s. 6d. per ton, less 5 per cent for barrels, or 7s. 
less for bags, with special terms for certain export 
quarters. 

Caustic soda are in moderate supply and quotations 
are firm as follows: 60 per cent, £8 15s.; 70 per cent, 
£9 15s.; 74 per cent, £10 5s.; 76 per cent, £10 10s. 
per ton, net cash. 

Bleaching powder is dull, but there is no pressure to 
sell. For hardwood, £6 10s.@£6 12s. 6d. per ton, net 
cash is nominal spot range, with special quotations for 
certain export quarters. 

Chlorate of potash is flat at nominally 23¢d. per 
Ib., net cash. 

Bicarb. soda is selling at £6 15s. per ton, less 2% 
per cent for the finest quality in 1 cwt. kegs, with 
usual allowances for larger packages; also special quo- 
tations for a few favored markets. 

Sulphate of ammonia is offered more freely and 
prices are easier at about £11 15s.@£11 17s. 6d. per 
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ton, less 24% per cent for good gray 24@25 per cent 
in double bags, f. o. b. here. 

Nitrate of soda is unchanged and steady on spot at 
£9 2s. 6d.@£9 5s. per ton, less 244 per cent for dou- 
ble bags f. 0. b. here, but there is not much going on. 


METAL MARKET. 


New York, Nov. 27. 
Gold and Silver Exports and Imports. 


At all United States Ports in October and Year. 
October. Year. 
901. 


Metal 1902. 1901. 1902, 


Gold: 
Exports. ... 
Imports.... 





$4,066,747 
9,138,638 


$1,446,514 
9,113,041 


$36,747,316 
44,538,680 


I, $7,791,364 


$32,442,833 
34,019,533 
I. $1,576,760 


Excess. I. $5,071,891 I. $7,666,527 


Silver: 
Exports.... 
Imports.... 


$4,737,689 
3,070,616 


$4,382,545 
2,766,734 


25,561,660 


$39,963,084 

21,470,578 
Excess. E.$1,667,173 E. $1,615,811 E. $20,663,948 E .$18,492,506 
“These figures include the exports and imports at all United States 
ports, and are furnished by the Bureau of @tatistics of the Treasury 
Department. 





Gold and Silver Exports and Imports, New York. 
For the week ending November 26, and for the years 
from January 1: 


Gold. Silver. 


Total 
Excess, 
| Exports or 


Exports. | Imports. Exports. Imports.| Imports. 


Week...) $12,000] $14,958, $248,645 
1 | 25,028.792| 2.567.821) 23,664,608 
41,718,367| 4.449.265) 28 324,736 


..- ++. «| 36,659,6¢8) 10,088,218) 36,128,926 


$11,275 E. $234,417 
1,094 884! E. 44,025,490 
3, 157,634| E. 62.236.199 
4,454,072) El. 58,245,724 


Imports and exports ,of gold were 10 smali parcels, 
from and to different ports. Silver exports were chietly 
to London, imports from South America. 


Financial Notes of the Week. 


The speculative markets are still unsettled, and 
the process of liquidation is not at an end yet. Gen- 
eral business, however, continues active, and there is 
nothing specially new to report. 


The statement of the New York banks, including 
the 59 banks represented in the Clearing House, for 
the week ending November 22, gives the following 
totals, comparison being made with the corresponding 
weeks of 1901 and 1900: 

1900. 
$792,720,100 
851,391,300 
792,720,100 
164,742,500 
60,383,600 


1901. 
$869,063,000 
932,957,500 
31,972,400 
177,175,500 
70,550,800 


$247, 726,300 
233,239,375 


$14,486,925 


1902. 
$868, 217,200 
875,706,100 
45,337,700 
170,908,000 
67,548,500 


$238,456,500 
218,926,525 


$19,529,975 


Loans and discounts. . 
Deposits 

Circulation 

Specie 

Legal tenders 


$225,126,100 
212,847,825 


Total reserve 
Legal requirements .. 


Balance surplus $12,278,275 


The following table shows the specie holdings of 
the leading banks of the world at the latest dates cov- 
ered by their reports. The amounts are reduced to 
dollars and comparison made with the holdings at the 
corresponding date last year: 


1901 
Silver. 


1902—_-- 
Gold. Silver 
N. Y. Assd $177,175,500 
England ... 176,063,085 
France 483,479,855 $220,443,845 
Germany 169,970,000 66,100,000 
Spain 70,290,000 
Neth’I’ds .. 28,709,000 
Belgium .. 15,230,000 
Italy 79,670,000 
Russia 329,765,000 


Gold. 

$170,908,000 
165,310,610 

507,651,230 $221,402, 2% 
161,195,000 54,620,00° 
71,650,000 98,500,00' 
23,488,500 32,146,00: 
15,263,335 7,631,665 
83,595,000 10,168,500 
370,300,000 31,850,000 


‘The returns of the Associated Banks of New York 
are of date November 22, and the others November 20 
as reported by the Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle cable. The New York banks do not report silver 
separately, but specie carried is chiefly gold. Thr 
Bank of England reports gold only. 


Exports of gold from San Francisco in October 
included $11,224 to Hong Kong, and $298,800 to 
Japan, a total of $310,024. This gold was all of do- 
mestic origin. Exports of silver for the month are 
reported as follows: 


Domestic. Totals. 


$50,201 
,755 
Totals * $391,100 $770,861 $1,161,951 
The foreign silver exported was chiefly in the form 
of Mexican dollars. 


Foreign. 
Philippine Islands 
Hongkong 


Silver has had a sharp fall, and it is still weak. 
with an uncertain future. Various causes have er- 
tered into the condition that has produced this sudden 
break in the price of bullion, chief of which seems to 
be cessation of orders from India. 

The United States Assay Office in New York 
reports receipts of 23,000 oz. silver for the week. 
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Shipments of silver from London to the East for 
the year up to November 13 are reported by Messrs. 
Pixley & Abell’s circular as follows: 


1901. 1902. Changes 
SAR .cssecaveeuawsus £6,637,910 £5,617,830 D.£1,020,080 
CHINE -¢Sc.<caeaaesaban 590,212 162,500 D. 427,712 
The Straits ....scccce 508,859 685,470 I. 176,611 
TOE ses acscasnsns £7,736,981 £6,465,800 D.£1,271,181 


Arrivals for the week were £119,000 in bar silver 
from New York, £15,000 from the West Indies, and 
£7.000 from Australia; total, £141,000. Shipments 
were £153,500 in bar silver to Bombay, and £14,000 
to Calcutta; total, £167,500. 





Indian exchange has been firmer, owing to free ex- 
ports and to the limited buying of silver. The demand 
for Council bills in London was large, and all those 
offered were taken at 16d. per rupee. 


The gold and silver movement in Great Britain for 
the 10 months ending October 31 is given by the 
Board of Trade returns as below: 


1901. 1902. Changes. 
Gold: 
fe a 536 desks £18,707,769 £17,789,237 D. £909,532 
BEPOTts ceccccccece 10,611,817 11,442,583 I. 830,766 


Excess, imports .. £8,095,952 £6,355,654 D.£1,740,298 


Silver: 
Emperts 2ccsces 9,614,312 7,486,518 D. 2,127,794 
TEDOETE oc ccccsscciee 9,941,088 8,429,656 D. 1,511,432 
Excess, exports .. £326,776 £943,138 I. £616,362 


Of the silver imported this year £6,157,125, or 82.2 
per cent of the total, is credited to the United States. 





Prices Of Foreign Coins. 


id. Asked 
MANNII isis a ab nip edad peneeed si teeuanwnns $.38 $.36 
Peruvian soles and Chilean pesos................++ .38 .40 
MEINE 5 055. scen sosaicn cons gianren w0eernse 4.85 4.88 
SE TES 5 sie onesie sioese ee Keseasioweswerceeee 3.85 3.88 
I iis sy 0i0;0; “Sasa eb 48 aaa AA ee CoN ume vac 4.74 4.80 
Se I ned ko cscivadctvnarcseceace cctens 4.78 4.82 
Missouri Ore Market. Nov. 22. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Joplin Ore Market.—The shortage in cars has con- 
tinued, and there was another surplus of ore piled 
up in the district, causing another slump in prices. 
The general assay basis was $33 per ton for 60 per 
cent ore for all ores, except those carrying a penalty 
in lime, which are being purchased on a basis of $31 
per ton. 

One feature of the car shortage has begun to 
show. The coal supply in the district could not be 
maintained, and some of the largest mines were com- 
pelled to shut down everything except the pumps. 
This shut down will materially reduce the surplus, and 
may affect the prices. 

Lead ore continued to sell at a basis of $50 per 
ton all the week, and there was much eagerness dis- 
played by buyers in securing finest lots. 

Following are the sales from the various camps of 
the Joplin District for the week ending November 22: 








Zine. Lead. Value. 
Camp Ibs. Ibs. 

WOE SE GS Saeed i aenienns ee 2,673,410 317,010 $52,036 
Galena-Empire ............. 1,001,460 179,070 19,499 
CONUNTEUE estesvcevnnnsean 1,323,420 383,910 80,111 
RE, ohn 556s aNSe<eR heeds 497,030 4,760 8,569 
MIR. on csc c vase exedaan'’s 888,200 60,730 7,341 
NOE 6 ip ucca vagenenes'ss 795,230 54,020 14,075 
NR, © kre8a os6as ka0sy aaa ned 416,350 2,490 6,153 
PIE i's. c'v caro wue esa yen 342,360 17,670 6,091 
ere 216,220 9,750 3,812 
oo Ls a er 81,350 11,610 1,381 
ES GN GAGs ewan aces 115,710 4,180 2,072 
NE, od Peg ay 8a eens a DEG thee 3,530 
Carl JUnction 6... cccccceves SAO lke es 5,679 
MEE aSgroc ee 5 G8 e eke eaase 350,000 63,000 5,275 
GHEE Adds adhece ees dduwk GB,000- kee 70 
SOR: hoya Gaos aa eRe TS 8,800,920 1,108,200 $166,509 


TOta) 47" WORME. occccns sissies 478,994,540 58,029,470 $8,067,062 

Zine value, week, $138,803; lead, $27,706; zine 
value, 47 weeks, $7,280,925; lead, $1,326,537. 

Three well-known Gaena operators have opened up 
an immense lead mine in the very center of the city 
of Gaena, Kansas. The mine is located at the center 
of Seventh and Washington streets, and almost a ton 
of lead is now being taken out to the shift. 


Imperial Mill Burned.—The concentrating mill at 


the Imperial Mine on the Continental Company’s fee 
west of Joplin was burned at an early hour Saturday 
morning. The fine new mill, with all machinery, was 
destroyed at a loss of $10,000, partially covered by 
insurance. The mine is the property of Edward H. 
Shattuck, of Lowell, Mass. The fire was of incen- 
diary origin, and the parties who started it also tried 
to explode the powder magazine and oil house ad- 
joining the mill. A train of fuse was laid from 
the mill to the powder house, where it was connected 
with a charge of powder. The fuse failed to act, and 
the explosion failed to occur, If the design had 
worked out many lives would have been lost. A large 
sum will be spent in an endeavor to apprehend the 
guilty parties. 


OTHER METALS. 





Daily Prices of Metals in New York. 


-—Sliver— —Copper— -——-Spelter-—— 

D| « 2 s : 3 
z ve 8 as|2u lise |sélg_| bead | N.Y] Ss 
o/28 | ise | $218 5£l54)921 ots. | cote. | ae 
Bl eo glee |e |Beela8l ae a es | 

F512 a @ = ; 

Z\ za la-la | & |aek|3alGS|perlb.|perlb.| & 














4.05 
20/4.8634/4934|2243| 1134] 11% ]a05¢| 2534 G4. 5.15 5.00 
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21|4.87 |487%4|2254 11% 11% |5034| 25% @4-lu 5.12%] 4.95 
‘ 4.0) 


1 11% j 
22)4.87 |4834|22%|@ilsej/@i1y)]....] 25%1@4.10 5.10 4.95 
1134) _ 11% 4.05 | 5.0 4.09 
24/4.87 [48 -12234/@1144/@11% 15034] 25 1@4.10 |@5.10 | @4.95 
1132} 11% 4.05 5.00 4.85 
25)4.87 14776) 22¥%5|@1144)@11% 5024] 2474}@4.1U0 1@d.10 | @4.95 
11% . 4.05 2.00 4.85 


¥} 
26]4.87 [4741 21KH/@11w/@itY%ls0 | 2454/@4.10 |@d.lu | @4.95 





London quotations are per Long Ton (2,240 lbs.) standard 
copper, which 1s now the equivalent of the former yg. m. b’s. 
The New York quotations for electrolytic copper are for 
cakes, ingots or wirebars; the price of electrolytic cathodes 
is usually 0.25c lower thap these figures. 





Copper.—The market throughout the week has 
ruled rather dull and depressed, and in some quarters 
there has been an inclination to make concessions. 
At the close we quote lake copper, 11%@11éc.; 
electrolytic in cakes, wirebars or ingots at 114%@ 
1144c.; cathodes, llc.; casting copper, 11@114c. 

The foreign market, which closed last Friday at 
£50 7s. 6d., opened on Monday at the same figure, but 
declined on Tuesday, and the closing quotations on 
Wednesday are cabled at £50@£50 1s. 3d. for spot, 
and £50 5s.@£50 6s. 3d. for three months prompt. 

Refined and manufactured sorts we quote as fol- 
lows: English tough, £52 10s.@£58; best selected, 
£54@54 10s.; strong sheets, £66@£67; India sheets, 
£65@£66; yellow metal, 6@614d. 

Exports of copper from Atlantic ports in the week 
ending November 25 were: Great Britain, 570 tons; 
Germany, 490; Holland, 697; Austria, 450; France, 
180; Belgium, 54; Italy, 20; Australia, 12; Japan, 
5; total, 2,478 tons. Imports were 391 tons from 
Great Britain, 400 tons from Japan, and 154 tons 
from Mexico; total, 945 tons, all copper. 

Imports of copper in all forms into Great Britain 
for the 10 months ending October 31 were as follows, 
in long tons; the totals giving the contents in fine 
copper: 

1901. 1902. Changes. 

















COPPET CTO 6 ccadesiccccaccewocss 80,044 75,632 D. 4,412 
Matte and precipitate ............ 76,258 59,205 D. 17,053 
UN ORNRE Sons caesasae esc cuce< 55,352 79,585 I. 24,233 
Totals, fine copper ........... 104,485 116,751 I. 15,266 
Heports, 106 COPPe? «...ccccsees 37,213 42,295 I. 5,082 
WINN ov cb Sek sctineicieiass 65,272 74,456 I. 9,084 


Of the imports this year 804 tons of ore, 12,580 tons 
of matte and 38,341 tons of fiae copper were from the 
United States; these figures comparing with 824 tons 
of ore, 15,814 tons matte and 15,533 tons fine copper 
last year. ‘ 


Tin has had a declining tendency; nevertheless, the 
market has been rather active, and at the close we 
quote spot, 2454c.; December, 24%4c. 

The foreign market, which closed firm last week at 
£113 10s., opened on Monday at £112 15s., and the 
closing quotations on Wednesday are cabled as £111 
2s. 6d.@£111 5s. for spot, and £110 7s. 6d.@£110 10s. 
for three months prompt. 

Exports of tin from the Straits Settlements for the 
9 months ending September were as follows, in long 
tons of 2,240 Ibs.: 


1901. 1902. Changes. 
To: 
TWiISOE BERG conics Kovasccnces 14,152 13,887 D. 265 
CRONE TRON ios ccccccvcecccesie 18,904 20,137 I. 1,233 
European Continent ..........+-. 4,488 5,912 I. 1,424 
Cine Gnd THE. vec as cscecscncs 2,062 1,280 D. 782 








DOCS. oe adeccctessevcesseccce 39,606 41,216 I. 1,610 


In 1900 the total exports were 34,681 tons, or 6,535 
tons less than those reported this year. 

Imports of tin into Great Britain, with re-exports 
of imported tin, for the 10 months ending October 31, 
were as follows, in long tons: 

1901. 1902. Changes. 














NI oo id cdinacossisavacseuss 21,806 23,097 I. 1,291 
IEEE hs 4rd 60e 5 Ceenrean ves 2,569 2,598 I. 24 
COURSE  COOREMIOD 0.6 cbc cccicccececcs 5,052 3,297 D. 1,755 
RE sided oss awecesscceavences 29,427 28,987 D. 440 
WP, cdnvccdcncwiccdnccsves 17,816 18,966 I. 1,150 
PD. ccvedvideansuaemeeeeds 11,611 10,021 D. 1,590 


The increase in Straits tin was more than offset by 
the decrease from cther countries. 


Lead is quiet and steady, without any special feat- 
ure. The ruling quotations are 3.9714@4.05c., St. 
Louis, and 4.05@4.10c., New York. 

The foreign market is somewhat easier, Spanish 
lead being quoted £10 13s. 9d., and’ English lead, 
2s. 6d. higher. 

Imports of lead into Great Britain, with the ex- 


ports, for the 10 months ending October 31, are re- 
ported as below, in long tons: 
1901. 1902. Changes. 


37,675 44,647 I. 6,972 
79,097 87,553 I. 8,456 
51,047 50,219 D. 828 
11,316 15,206 I. 38,890 











179,135 197,625 I. 18,490 
82,318 28,090 D. 4,228 


NS 5055 ition hicazes 146,817 169,535 I. 22,718 

‘ine lead credited to the United States is chiefly 
Mexican lead, refined here in bond. 

St. Louis Lead Market.—The John Wahl Commis- 
sion Company telegraphs us as follows: Lead is dull 
- > for Missouri brands, and 4.05c. for argentiferous 
ead. 


Spanish Lead Market.—Messrs. Barrington & Holt 
report from Cartagena, Spain, under date of Novem- 
ber 8 that the price for silver has been 12.25 reales per 
ounce; exchange being 33.35 pesetas to £1. The quo- 
tation for pig lead has been 56.50 reales per quintal 
on wharf, which on the above exchange is equivalent 
to £9 10s. per ton. Exports have been 806,500 kgs. to 
London and 150,000 kgs. to Marseilles; a total of 
956,500 kgs. for the week. 


Spelter continues rather irregular, and lower prices 
have been accepted. At the close we quote St. Louis, 
4.85@4.95c., and New York, 5@5.10c. 

The foreign market is very firm, good ordinaries be- 
ing quoted £19 17s. 6d., and specials 5s. higher. 

Imports of spelter into Great Britain for the 10 
months ending October 31 were 75,721 tons, against 
56,502 tons for the corresponding period in 1901; an 
increase of 19,219 tons, or 33.7 per cent, this year. 

St. Louis Spelter Market—The John Wahl Com- 
mission Company telegraphs us as follows: Spelter is 
weak and lower. Latest sales are on a basis of 4.95c., 
East St. Louis. 


Spanish Zine Ore Market.—Messrs. Barrington & 
Holt report under date of November 8 that ores are 
in good demand. Shipments for the week included 
3,300 tons blende to Antwerp; 550 tons blende and 
79 tons calamine to Swansea. 


Antimony is dull and unchanged at last prices; 
9@9%c. for Cookson’s, 7% for Hallett’s, 74@ 
7%c. for Hungarian, Japanese, Italian and U. S. 











. Star. 


Nickel—The price is now quoted by leading pro- 
ducers at 40@47c. per lb., for large quantities down 
to ton lots, according to size and terms of order. The 
price for smaller lots, according to quality, runs as 
high as 60c. per Ib. 


Platinum.—Consumption continues good, and prices 
are firm. Ingot platinum in large lots brings $19 per 
oz. in New York. 

Chemical ware (crucibles and dishes), best ham- 
mered metal from store in large quantities, is worth 
73l4e. per gram. 

Quicksilver.—The New York price continues $48 
per flask for large orders, with a slightly higher figure 
for small lots. In San Francisco prices are steady, 
and the quotations are $45.50@$=6.50 per flask for 
domestic orders. For export orders $44 per flask is 
quoted. The London price remains £8 15s. per flask, 
with the same figure quoted from second hands. 

Exports of quicksilver from San Francisco in Oc- 
tober are reported as follows: Mexico, 26,045 Ibs. ; 
Costa Rica, 383; Honduras, 4,742; Hong Kong, 76,- 
500; total, 107,670 lbs., or 1,408 flasks. 

Imports of quicksilver into Great Britain for the 
10 months ending October 31 were 2,441,546 Ibs., 
against 2,588,707 lbs. for the corresponding period in 
1901. Re-exports were 1,309,772 lbs., against 1,670,- 
392 Ibs. last year. 

Minor Metals and Alloys—Wholesale prices, f. 0. b. 
works, are as follows: 


Aluminum. Per lb. Per Ib. 
No. 1, 99% ingots....33@37c. Ferro-Tungsten (87%)....28¢. 
No. 2, 90% ingots....31@34c. | Magnesium ............. $2.75 
Rolled Sheets..........4c. up | Manganese, pure (N.Y.)..60c. 


Alum-bronze .........20@23e. 


Mangan’e Cop. (20% Mn) .32ce. 
Nickel-alum ......... 


Mangan’e Cop. (80% Mn) .38c. 


MIE Wn 0.6 0006 awncesec $1.50 | Molybdenum (Best)..... $1.82 
Chromium, pure (N.Y.)...80¢c. | Phosphorus ...... beweeees 45c. 
Copper, red oxide......... 50c. | American ..... deageneces 70c. 
Ferro-Molyb’um (50%)...$1.25 | Sodium metal............ fo 
Ferro-Titanium (10%)....90c. | Tungsten (Best)......... 62c. 


Variations in price depend chiefly on the size of the 
order. 





Average Prices of Metals per IL.. New York. rs 











Tin. Lead. Spelter. 

Month. 1902. 1901. 1902. 1901. 1902. 1901. 
26.51 4.000 4.350 4.27 4.13 

26.68 4.075 4.350 4.15 4.01 

26.03 4.075 4.350 4.28 8.91 

25.93 4.075 4.350 4.37 3.98 

CP Scecicaes 29.85 27.12 4.075 4.350 4.47 4.04 
June ..........29.86 28.60 4.075 4.350 4.96 8.99 
SUE Bes cdcsis - 28.38 27.85 4.075 4,350 5.27 8.98 
August ....... 28.23 26.78 4.075 4.350 5.44 8.90 
September .... 26.60 25.31 4.078 4.250 5.49 4.08 
October ....... 26.07 26.62 4.075 4.350 5.38 4.23 
November .... ...- 26.67 saad 4.3850 aoe 4.29 
December .... .... 24.86 “eae 4.153 ese 4.81 
WEEP cccscsce ccce 26.54 dene 4.834 eae 4.08 





Average Prices of Copper. 


Month 


January 
February 


September 
October 
November 


1902. 


New York 
Electrolytic. 


1901. 


16.25 
16.38 
16.42 
16.43 
16.41 
16.38 
16.31 
16.25 
16.25 
16.25 
16.224 
13,845 


Lake. 


11.322 
12.378 
12.188 
11.986 
12.226 
12.360 
11.923 
11.649 
11.760 
11.722 


1901. 


16.77 
16.90 
16.94 
16.94 
16.94 
16.90 
16.61 
16.50 
16.54 
16.60 
16.33 
14.36 


16.117 


16.53 
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London 
Standard. 


1902. 


48.43 
55.16 
53.39 
52.79 
54.03 
53.93 
52.89 
51.96 
52.68 
52.18 


FERSASSSSA} 
SEESSeR 


on 
N 


66.79 *Bartolome, Mex. 





New 


York prices are in cents, per pound; 
pounds sterling, per long ton of 2,240 Ibs., standard copper. 
The prices for electrolytic copper are for cakes, 


London prices in 


wire bars; prices of cathodes are usually 0.25 cent lower. 


ingots or 


Calumet & Hecla 
amp Bird, Colo 
*Cinco Senores, 





Average Prices of ‘Silver, per ounce Troy. 


+General Chem. 





1902. 


London. 
Pence. 


Month. 


N Y. 
Cents. 


London. 
Pence. 


1901. 


N. Y. 
Cents. 


1900. 
London. 
Pence. 


me. 
Cents. 


Ontario, Utah 


*Peerless Oil, 
*Penoles, Mex. 


Cal 





- 25.62 
25.41 
25.00 
24,34 
23.71 
24.17 
24.38 

August 24.23 

September .. 23.88 

October . 23.40 

November .. .... 

December 


January 
February 


55.56 
55.09 
54.23 
52.72 
51.31 
52.36 
52.88 
52.52 
51.52 
50.57 


28.97 
28.13 
27.04 
27.30 
27.43 
27.42 
26.96 
26.94 
26.95 
26.62 
26.12 
25.46 


27.11 


62.82 
61.06 
60.63 
59.29 
59.64 
59.57 
58.46 
58.37 
58.26 
57.59 
56.64 
55.10 


58.95 


27.30 
27.40 
27.59 
27.41 
27.56 
27.81 
28.23 
28.13 
28.85 
29.58 
29.66 
29.68 


28.27 


59.30 
59.76 
59.81 
59.59 
59.90 
60.42 
61.25 
61.14 
62.63 
63.68 
64.04 
64.14 


61.33 


Shawmut Oil, 
+Standard Oil 
+U. 8S. Steel, 


*Monthly. 





The New York prices are per fine ounce; the London quota- 
tion is per standard ounce, 


-925 fine. 








Compeny ont: 
Location. 


Alice, Mont 
Amalgamated c.,Mont 
*Anaconda c., Mont.. 
Anaconda, g., Colo... 
Best & Bele a r, Nev 
Breece, Colo wba 
Brunswick, Cal.... .. 
Chrysolite, ¢ _ 
Comstock ’. oo 
Comst T pends. ea 
Con.Cal.& Va.,g.s. Nev 
Cons. Imperial, Colo. 
Creede & C., C., Colo. 
Cripple Creek c.,Colo. 
Dunkin, Colo... ..... 
Elkton, g., Colo. 

El Paso, Colo..... 
Golden Fleece, Colo.. 
Greene Con., c., Mex. 
Iron Silver, Cclo... .. 
Isabella, z., Colo...... 
Leadville, Colo....... 
Mexican, Nev. 
MollieGibson.¢. 
Occidental, Nev.... . 
Ontario, s. 1., Stal site 
Ophir, 8. , Nev sebabe 
Portland, Colo 
Potosi, Nev. 
Quicksilve r, Cal. 
Quicksilver pf., Cal... 
Sierra Neveda......... 
Tenn. c., Tenn 
Union, g., Colo 
Virginia Con., © sg 
White Knob, zg. 


.Colo 


Am. Agr. Chem., U.S.. 
Am.Agr.Chem.pf,U.8. 
Am. Sm. & Ref., U.S... 
Am. Sm. & Ref. pf,U.8. 
Col. 
Col. 


4 H.C. &I1., Colo. 


Crucible Steel, U.S... | 


Crucible Steel, pf,U.8. 
Int’1S. Pump, U.S.... 
Int’1 S. Pump pf, U.S. 
Mong. R. Coal, Pa.... 
Mong. R. Coal pf, Pa. 
National Lead, U.S.... 


National Lead pf, U.S. | 


Phila Nat. Gas... 


Phila Nat. Gas, pf. .. | 


Pittsburg Coal, Pa.... 
Pittsburg Coal pf, Pa.. 
Republic I 4 S., U.S... 
Republic LS. pt, U.S. 
Sloss-Shef S. a I., Ala. 
Sloss-ShefS. «I. pf, Ala. 
Standard Oil, U.S..... 
a. C.1.4R.R., Ala. 

S. Cast I. Pipe, "U. s. 
U.S.C. L. Pipe, pf, U.S. 
U.S. Red. & Ref.,Colo. 


‘8. Steel Corp., U. S.. 
U.8.Steel Corp. pf, U8. 
Va.-Car Chem., U.S.. 
Va.-Car Chem. pf,U. s. 
W’ house Elect. 


+ W’house Elect..pf,Pa. 


Fuel « I., Colo.... | 





par 


$25 | 
100 55.63 


2% 


> 
3 

PPivassetone. 2 
1 


2h 


. Ida i100) “is.00| ‘2. 





NEW YORK. 


Nov. 20. 


Name of Company. 


*Bunker Hill & Sull 


Mex ; 
Columbus & Hock. C. & I..Dec. 
com. 
+National Lead pf. 


DIVIDENDS. 


——Latest Dividend 


. Dec. 


~ *Pacific Coast Borax...... Nov. 


*Rambler-Cariboo, B. C. “Nov. 


tVirginia-Caro. Chem. Com. Dec. 


+Quarterly. 


Date. 


NOVEMEER 29, 1902. 


ASSESSMENTS. 


Loca- 
Name of Company. tion. No.  Deling. 
Alaska 
Annandale 
Aurora 
Best & Belcher .... 
Bingham Placer 
Bullion 
California 
Canton Placer 
Chicago & Bingham.... 
Christmas 
Con. Cal. 
Con. Imperial 
Crown Point 
Elise 


Nov. 17 
Nov. 15 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 

Dec. 

Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Jan. 

Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


wo 
oS 


Tota. 
to Date. 


Per 
Share. Total. 


1,200 
9,000 
500, 000 


62,283 
1,442,000 
79,850,000 
221.400 


akan 8 RBs x 


Gold Hill 

Homestake 

Madeline 

Mexican 

New Red Wing 

Northern Light .. 
Occidental 

Omaha Con. ‘ 
EEE on dee ese eeenneeo¥ Nev. 
Ophir Con. (Cen. Dis.) Nev. 
Overman .... 

Potosi 

Purjue-Surprise 

Reamer Con. 

Savage 

Showers Con. 

Sonora Quartz 

South Lily 

Star 

Stockton 

Union Con. 

Vulcan Sm. 


930,021 
12,926,888 
14,917,000 

1,198,500 
46,920 
1,928,289 
237,500 
150,000 
164,035,000 
34,520,994 
2,979,259 


12,500 
25,000 
9,700,000 
5,080,222 
349,805 


§Semi-annual. 





BOSTON, MASS.* 





58. 35 | 55. 13) 60.00 | 57 


00 13.00! 12. 00) 





| Sis4 
| 





*Per cent. 


3)" 16.00). 
2.75 | 


Coal, Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


34 | 44 


85 


| 93 
84 
19 








tEx. Dividend. - 


.2a}6| .2 





“90 |. 
aa |. 


2546 | .20 














Total sales, 526,106 shares. 


‘| Amalgamated, c. 
Am. Gold Dreg. D 


?} Anaconda, c 
| Arcadian, c 


| Atlantic sinew)... 


- 4054 |16,200 


90 | 4,150 


- 8544 37,300 





| Bonanza.. 


| Central Oil 





Nov. 19. | Nov. 20. 7. 22, Nov. 25. 
par| Shares; ——- -—— 


val | listed. | H. | L. | H. “LL, 


-| $25) 100,000 16.2 5 15. At 16, 63 16 00 7. 00 1s 25 16. 
.| 9 80,000) 2.4 
.| 100 | 1,538,879 55. 
90, na 


i Vov. 2 Nov. 2 
Name of Nov - 21. Nov 


Company. 





6.25 15.50 
"75 58.50 56.00 64.75 
be 


Adventure Con., c. 3.75 16.25 
Allonez. 
00 60. ‘00 57. 5 » po 


30 53.13 | Se. 05 35. 25 7.2 


Am. Z. L. & Sm 


Arnold 
PE ktinn. es. aes 
Atlantic, c. 


25 | 
25 | 


25 | 


60,000). janshiswes cena aioe pisae [ove : a. 
40,000, sooo] l. 7.38 | 7.25) 7.3 5 i 
ae 25.78 (26.75 26.00 27.00 2 
250,000 | saee wsees tice. foo ce leecee fesens loses lee es 
100,000 4.59} 4.50] 2.60] 2.55)... .].... | 4. ‘ 45 
90,000 16.25 16. 00 |L6.75 [16.25 |L7.50 16.56 17 & , 
182,250 . 
000) 


Bingham Con., g. 8. 


British Columbia. . 
Cal. & Hecla, c 
Centennial, c......... 


Cochiti. . . 
Con. Mercur, g.. 
Continental Zinc. 
Copper Range On.... 
Daly-West., g 
Dominion © ca. 
Dominion Coal, pf 
Dominion I & § 
Elm River... 
Franklin, c... 
Guanajuato Con... 
Isle Royale Con., 
Se a eee 
Mayflower, c...... ... 
Michigan, c. 
Mohawk, c. 
Mont. Coal & Coke.. 
Mont’l & Boston, c. 
New Idria 
a. ee 
Old Colony, 
Old Dominion, ‘ec. 
Osceola, c.. 
Parrot, s. e. 
Phoenix Con., ‘ce. 
uincy, ¢C.... 
hode island, c. 
Santa Fe, g. c. ‘ 
Shannon, c.. pbs anand 
Tamarack, c 
Tecumseh 
Trinity, c.. i 
United C ‘opper 7 
United States, g....... 
U.S. Coal & Oil. ...... 
Utah Con., g 
Victoria, c 


§.00). 
3.00)... 


14.00).0 5: 





8 “wo! 
* 40.00 B8: BB 


2.7) 3 


10.00 39.00 


3.25) 3.16 





‘seal 2163) 3.13 
| leeese le 


75 116.00 | a sag boogie lt 
ae BS. 00 51.00 54.00 | bi 
00 2 60 2.00 22.26 


9 08” Ps : 





“bo: ‘00. 
+25 § 
po. 50 | 20. 00 bo: 
25 14.00 = 
50 20. 25 2. 





50 fi. 0 
‘9.13 8. 88 | 


75 9. 36 | OF 
; 20.13 PO 00 
35 Bo i a's 
... (14.00 22.00 21.00 
“6 BL: "50 21.95 | 5.25 |. 

L§.00 | 3.00| 3.88 | 3.25 





* Total sales, 97,908 shares. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA.§ 


Nov. 21. Nov. 22. 


2.83) 2.50 7 
iia 26 (111, ‘1386 |112 ie 11214, ue” illde 1,578 
cvcecleceses lave colrcccccloccsceleccccclocccesioccscctos cccloccece 


United Gas “‘é 


eueee ab 108 iis - 
Warwick I. & "steci., 10). 


§Reported by Townsend, Whelen & Co., 309 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Total sales 9,191 shares. 
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SE x STOCK QUOTATIONS. 
& % 
* : COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO.* 
a ; ; LONDON. N 
% —— eas 5 Ov. 12, 
0 ; Nume of Company. | par ———— | Ber. Nov. 20. | Nov.2l. | Nov. 22. A 
:  — val| HT. | a Sor | Rv | RF feten| Nameand Contry of Company | Sized | wt. | Gag = a 
& Ac 1 | .09 | “ORLA —-—- -— me at acceaclarceiaas Capital. ue. ° ——— a 
4 : Alamo. | t| 02 | chee} 084 00, | -07%6| 0776) .0784) .08 074% 14,500 a —— gcse a aise a See 
13 v 1 | 162% | ‘- : "0334 | 10436 | 10384 | .0436 |. 0384 | 2,000 | Ana £..8.0. | & @. a 
om Ns Arack 1 | “tas | 1046) “i884 “orig | ‘02 | S02 | 02 "9 [184 | 7.000 Se a -------->-| 2 SS 7% | Nov, 102/48 % 4 17 % 

4 Ben Hur.. 1 | 10235 |.. ; "19. | 116%| 119 | 1736] .19 |.1736|..- Arizona, pref., ord... S|" e3iaaa| 1000 | 4 0 | duly, 196% 7. 28 
0% % Blick Bell 1 | 206% | 222°" | 20886 0294 |... “0294 |.:.... Oe aneken-- Arizona, Cum, ptd. sigsn| 100 | 2.0 | July, ie] 732 8 7 8 
i Blue Bell. 1 | [0586 | “0584 | 105% | O7g 05 | S08 “oaig | 0g [105"° "725°" | Camp Bird Mey Pid. eves sees seceses| | $16,590 1 0 0 |£7 Sept,, 1902 | 33 = 2 2 = 
1 C.K. &N 1 | 095% | 0856} /09%4 0456 | 0434 | 04 | .0354 | .04 “0334 |iv,000 | Copiapo, c., Chile iden et at Tw 1,000,000 2 0 0 | 0 73) Dec.,” 1902 ; 1 72 @ 3 
1 ° Gon 1 | .0034 | .Ous6) .0ut4 0466 | -04N4 | 04 | 09% | 04 0984 0600 | DOR Sat ea idahon occ 295,000| 200 | 26 | Dec. 1901 | 1 17 0 1 3 0 
5, Dante...... ; : ‘07. | .06 | .07 74 [PMs P » &. Mean fag tee agen ad 80/000 oh if @ $2 4 

1 | .033¢| .0314| .033¢ ‘aes 3} MeL O8 I. Enterprise, g., British , 100] 2 0 | Oct 1902 
0% Dr. Jack Pot 1 | 112% | 12° | 13284 "0324| "03 | 10346 | 703 °| {0355.03 |',000 | El Oro, g Mexico iah Col. +++. 260,000) 1 0 0 ea as *%% 
ote Pion Com 1 688% tas Tiss) “diag | “a | 36] “tg a | Beco brontibe & Bolivi (sion cau aa 10 0| 3.6 | June, 102 | 2 $0 176 
eral ie Sie AM thy 6g | Hall Mu. Sve’ de ith Cal. | aa | 189 | E8 | May, dem) ot 3 
1 Fiudley.... 1/ ‘10 | 00''| ‘30 2s. Le Roi No, 2 i se sae Dei iaesnccaasenes 1,000,000 5 0 0 5 0 Ses. ae 1 3 3 68 
1 Goid Bond ... 1 | [0334 | 10346! "0334 ‘|399 | Montana, g. 8. M tish Col... ....... 120,000! 5 0 0 | 5 0 | May, mites 1% 8 
: Git Doli Gon...) | “0Me| ‘006 004 dina ae wooo) 100) 8 | Ama, ie | |Z B'S 8 
. jolde sees GOO Viccyore 59 14,000 | St. John del Rey., g., Bra +) ae 6 | April, 1902 7 
1 ‘ Golden Fleece . a . ov legs ins <onean 600,000 ° a. 7 6 
2 i G id Bov'n..--.....0. i i ion 1 9386 = pang ee ns igh Boy), Utah....... 300,000 1 0 0 5 0 i 1901 a ee. 
: Beene ine | G25) .03 ee : ——— Pe ees 200,000; 1 0 0 | 1.0 | Mar., 1902 4 ; 0 4 10 0 
4 ROMRAS iscasesiocvncl Ui bsnesnn woeteo sacs nares, 1., 8 
50 ; Sabelii.... + i |" 133i 133°" | 133g Mason & teary, ¢,, 20l, Bos 33 | 45,000! 3 0 0/| 12 Oct, 1902) 2 5 
5 a Jack Pot... . 1 2 1 32 Rio Tinto % ote’. nee 185,172 100 13 0 M os a 0 215 0 
0% x Last Dollar... ee is Rio Tinto’ es st eeeee eaardenanie “| Ro 500 | 226 No. ore a a ; a e : 
is exington..... 1 srs eleesses [ee Th . +++] 1,625, 5 0 ar ah am 
0 ecco” 1 | “One| cous). | ces | © © 0| 80 May, we) £5 0 4 0 
0% ‘ oe meee °° : S74 | .06%2 | .0744 | .0646 3,000 Broken Mill Pep.’ W_Australia.......) 500000} 1000/16/43 
we Mrmr] Eig i i | Broke ain Bepsag Nats) aug " § | Ta | AME, wee) Tg gL 
vs National. .........0-++ 1) 2006! .....| 78 42,609 | Hannan’s Brownhill tralia.. : 2 0 6 | Cet., 1902 
05 i ess 2) ee sg (12.000 | nhill, g., W. Australia.) 155,000 Si B 3 1 9 
BF Seiavenscc) 2 aA 8 a Lie | brat Ould cone Mannie. | uigtom| E83) 43) See He ee 
7 i Pappooweee 2770) 7 | reéig | coat] loses 205g Lake View Cons. g., W. Australia..." 250,00 Posi isick eel ies 38 3 
innac : | “054% | 05% | 0536) “OIG | 053%) 05 | “OBI | .05 * | (053g |.0544 | 4,00 ‘asmania......| 82 sa = 3 
00% Be ere" : os | 0446] 205 | -O4be 4,000 | Mt. Morgan, g., Queensland............ 1,000,000 ? 0 9 . ; bn 02) 2 5 0 2 ii 6 
10 / Portland --. Li} [195 it i bis | 1.000 | bi, ¢., New IS soscnscees aves 497,412| 100 | 26 June, 12 7a e 38 3 
A rince Albert......... 93¢| o9te| Us “J : : J aunn | Cli i 5 | : 3 
10 Ps one Serr sia i —_ 3 a Bross. 0156 . 02% | .02 | .024e| .02 | “02% “02. | 200 Mysore Gold, Colat oo | gee ee 2 0 | Sept., 1902 6 8 9 6 ll 
05 t Rose Maud. ........ « i | 03. | 0236] 03. | .02d5 senna nese see na ee Line sai iewnss a soa peue ea Nundydroog, g., Colar Fields... ..... sees 10 0 | 40 | Nov, 1902) 7 7 6 7 3 
Sunset Eclipse... ..., 1 | 1025@| .02%| 0254) "u2 "P03" | Tozag | 108" {008% | ORK, 122 | Ooregum, g., Colar Fields.............. 242,000; 10 0 | 1 3 | Nov., 190: a 
icon a Wacls Hain ........... | a| ‘ee | ‘one 296 02 O56 | ‘uote! ‘0334 | "02 | “ose | ‘ual sea Sesame, 2 ar Fields............:. 171,500 10 0 1 | a = } 2 2 6G 2 5 0 
3 Vindicator Gon) 1 ito | 97735 | “374 or f’a0” |,<02 | 0184 | “02 eel ain | nn 12000 100 | 13 | Deo 1902 2389 2 3 
a WORK Ts saa tuasnaaecusen 1 | 107% | {i 07% | “¢ OL 00" 3202 1.06 208 [97 | : | British 8. Afri 7 : ;, 
Deere ond S| a ey ee oe, ee ee 684 | O76 | [0684 | 0734 [07 | | 600 | Cave Copper ca, chartered 8. Africa..| 600,000] 1 0 0 | rts, | May, 10 | 3 3 9 5 
4 Sei eas oa Fee allies pee elon aad We Orato weaacle ecu limecalea “a Copper, pref., 8. Africa..... 1.2... weal tesi se Jan, 1902 | 4% 7 $ 3 6 
i — *Colo, Springs Mining Stock Exchange. All mines are in Colorado. Total sales 192,400 shares, Gnowe co. a Pee... 1,360,000 100/30 o— a 7 232% 
4 Crown Reef, g., Transvaal. =.=... 20,00 1.0 0 | 10 0 | Oct. 1902 | 16 13 . 2 
— 2 > Be pe Colony | 1,975,000 .. 1902/16 15 0, 17 & © 
; COLORADO SPRINGS (By Telegraph.) De Beers Con., def.. .. ‘| 9°100°000 210 0 | 15 0 | Mar, i902 / 19 12 6, 19 15 oO 
|  ——_— Geldenbuik Regnard 000000) iname| 2°08 110 8 | dah” ae | 2 eo 
— 3 N c : ' = enry Nourse, g., Transvaal. f 5 0 | Aug. 1902 | 6 10 “612 & 
4 ame of |par _Nov. We | Nov. 18. | Nov.19. | Nov. 20. Nov. 21 Nov. 22 Jagersfontein, d., Orange F. 8 Laas 3 : 0 | 10 0 | June, 1899 8 is ° 9 ° > 
4 Company. ‘val | —_—__—_ | —_—_—_| — eee: eae eee Jubilee, g., Transvaal.. i 0 6 0 | Nov 1899 | 26 ¢ 2 
les 4 | i #, L . | , ae a L. | ; —_—— | Langlaagte Est eens: 50,000 100 5 0 Jul , 1899 5 26 12 6 
| a cena ek Se eel Seer cL eee | a ees mel ississiae weiss $8 § 
aa te a oo |e | 07%4| .07 | 08%! .08 | .09 | .07%| .079%| .07%4| .08 | . Meyer & Chariton, ¢., Transvaal....... 290,000 1 0 9 | 3 0 | Feb ” 3902 | 4 wes es 
i e Anaconda. --.0.2. oan | 1| ‘1s Tosa 0 oie | 03) <084) 034) 0456) -0384) 414 Gone Namaqua, ¢., Cape Colony. eos... roe | 200] 20 | sun, mor) 276 2 6 
; ; ripple Creek Con.......... 1 | ‘oes! ‘06 | ae7el "1656; 119 | .16%| 119 | :17%6| 119 | :17% , g., Transvaal......... 300,000 e, 102; 2 7 6 2122 6 
9,011 ¢ Doctor Jack Pot.......... ‘ | -O6%4) .08 | 07 | .06 | .07 | "06 | .07 ue |. -17!6| .19 | .174 | Rand Mines, g., 8. Africa... 4 2S 6 0 | Aug, 1899) 3 13 9 6 

100 x Elkton, —... vs] i| es = | A184) 1146) 11%) 1136) .11%6 . 1154 114 116 | = Robinacn. g., Transvaal................ 2, 150.000 5 eerie eS Se bo uo 8 8 

janes 3 MURERG Sos cciciss acases a 69 78 | .3594| "35 | .36 | * 35% | "3534| .35%4| 36 | "3554 35 | 1 eMmer, Transvaal. ................ |? 80; 100 7 6 | Aug., 1902) 1k 1 3 ll 3 9 
: Fanny Rawiings........:.., 1| ‘05 | ‘os os | ‘oa | ‘06 | “os 626) 67%6| |6834| .68 | .68 “rm — 165 0 | July, 192) 13 5 0 183 1 0 

4 old De Con..... is : a . : j 0: “08 : “on” sl Soe oe eran 
210 pees DE CNS..«..++ « 1 | .04%6| 0456] 0476) .0496) .05 | .04%4) 05 etre! “On | “Ounc| ‘onse| 10086 | c.—Copper. d.—Diamonds. g.—Gold. 1.—Lead. s.—Silver 
ow TOMUCUA, .. .«00c0scesse cs 1| ‘34 - 25 10 | .25 | .10 | .12 | ‘os | 12 | (08 Tm — is a SRE F ss 
212 EY TabKk PORic. << 0ccoacesse 1/'p iin | aoe +34 | 3284) .32 3286] "32 | (33 | “9216| (39%) :3B ee ee = — ae 
* aii Fi Last Dollar........ ; By az | S| aR) ML | ie) nig) AL 2 “09'4| 12 “09% a 
410 j Mollie Gibson .......... | 1 | [07%4| 106 y AEE | 60| °65 | 50. | 265 | 250° | °65 $0" 

Eee ; Moon Anchor..........: 1 | [0546 “or oss te | tal ‘08 ae oe 0736) |06%6| 10734) .06%6 MEXICO. Nov. I 
“34 ; harmacist.........+. : 10574| .0574) .05, | 12, | .06 | 08 | 68 | .07¢ ‘og | (08 | eee tale Mk SES bar > bh ee - 14. 
aan : sa Pe vevedewwauns ‘ | i ee 1 oe aoe lee ae 2 0546 Re “0384 05 | 0334. “0344 ; 

f ‘ ihn heeds cedees cadsenens 1) \"*naec| “onal og ‘93 |1.99 1190 19 n Prices. i! eniciaemabacdaia 
‘201 i | | 076) .068¢| O74) 0694) 0736) 0084-0746) 04) “0736 “08 | "ON 1.90 | Name of Company Shares. Last |_ an - | Price. 
6,395 4 eee 1" div’d| Bid. ; Ask. || of Company. Shares. Last _- 
— ; ener | po div’d| Bid. | Ask. 

21,678 4 ere Ounaeo he | iexi wae 
1,635 ‘a.Min. de ase || Mexico : — 

170 i PARIS Gai. 2,500'$50.00| $4,000! $4,500) Alacran.............. 2,400 $30) 

6 : . Nov. 6. Angustias, Pozos.. 2.400! 5.00 90 | La Esperanza (El BU) wee $40 
4,550 ; ci ahs ee a a Cinco Senores y An.; 7 " 100| Oro) oe eeeeeeenees 3,000 $10.00 800 

‘180 4 ‘ aviadoras.......... 2,000| 15.00/ 278} 282| Michoscen ; 1 a0 
9 é 3 Name of Company. Country. Reatees Capital weet, Latest Prices. ings Senenes y An., a im Borda, avi- oad 
2,805 % iad > 5 ” — — BOA... 66 ee ee ee nee | | 

160 4 seiealicile ees | divs. Opening. Closing Providencia,SanJuan 10.00 233 265 — de Borda, “avi- peunyensae's 40) 50 
2,75: ¢ Acieries de eos | F; o |} BOR wo. ce eee | ' 

OD ai ‘Steel mrs... at | Figo! ls00| Guerrero: Go) 2.00) 26) 248) San tis otal | UE ~ 2% 

535 : ‘  “ Huta-Bank. “1 suse 200.00 | 2,650. 2°550, arduno y Anexas.. || Concepcion y An..... 

770 * Ia Marien lteon and Gteell............1 a |........ Sao 3,550.00 Hidalgo : xas 7,200)....+. 30 50, El Barreno, a 2008 as oot 85 
ae 4 én : i tees 500 | 65.00 1,250.00 1245.00 Amistad y Concordia.| 9,600) 3.46 73 75 | Sta. Mariade la Paz .| 2,400) 10.00, 780! “ 
5,015 | Boleo III ower Gall. :|Copper: ceseee ga0.00 | 5,400.00) 5,300.0 Carmen, aviada. .....| 1100)...... se) | eam ieworAuneres) 2a ce 7 
eos b ‘},. . e joo : 

mae i Ch ‘Goal and Iron. Seeders yt os El Encino, aiken h i cereee 450} 550|| Candelaria y Pinos..| 2,500 240 

ido & Cc 9.75 ys a Guadalupe Fresnilio 9120]... ..0e]eccseces 40) San Carlos y Annexas Hees 275 
1,220 Dor 90.00 | 2.575.00| 2,590.00} p> pymnexas... - 1,000! || Sta, Marie doGaca| ze001 10,001 asst 
1.681 Dy..amite Centrale. . 15.00 “980.00 1a ee La Blanca, aviadora. 1'536| = 300 Miscellaneous : ‘ rare ue 155 
a Saconsianene ‘Bley bet 19,00 20-0, 1000.00 | La Blanca, aviada ne} Rares 840| BartolomedeMedina| _2,000| 1.50! , 

*3rG Froccr River.. Fe 50.00 690. 588.00! Maravillasy An.,avi-| | 680 690|| Guadalupe Hacienda| 10,000} 2.00) 70 75 

93. Hucnchaca....... k ee we 702.00 ador...... — 1,680 | La = Hac. ‘Pan nee 3.0 280) 290 

“7s SB te sam. are 5.00 "| 101.50 6.5 | Maravillas el Lobo...| 1,000)... im; NO chine 3,750| 235, 

124 & : ae as mvadesie aoe \Ttaly \Zine and Lead. 25.00 333.00 a — y An., avi- er | 150 200) a helen’  (Chihua- tie “ania - 245 

260 M ix, Ole. Fran, de.....||France........|Metal dealers.. 12.50 450, Se, GM iene cvedese 1,800}. . UB). «wes ees seeees | 192). 5 

451 § M el-Hadid....... oe Algeria eatecees i cee, 22.50 170:00 s 00 - Gertrudis y An., , ee 8 12) Naica ‘(Ghihuaba).. 100| Bsns a fee 

30 . N Baan ria........|Iron.. ; 35.00 70.00 viadas Natividad (O le ceees 6,000)..... eas 

2 y inne ...|Russia........ .|Petroleum . ry 840.00 Sta. Gertrudis y An., ns 8) _ aviador... on 1,800, 4.00/ 

1,174 5 = . Be ir eae yen ‘e . ‘| 475.00 aa aviadora.......... | 98 g00! 1.00 | National (Oaxaca) | 00) 450; 460 

2'764 ‘ BUCKEL . senenasnnae 366% ....(N. Caled’nia..|Ni | 9,200.00| 9 130,00 Santo Tomas Apostol| . : 84 86 GU ois cccnses 1,800, 4.00 

1.005 i Pp rie ** "Spain mse iy "445.00; 450, , aviador........ 5.100) San Francisco Hac...| 6,000} 1.00/88 jeer seen 

5 Re 1 \eolo'do, U8 . | $e-00) $30.00 | San Rafael y Ams) | > 2) 4 Sante Ane Huantia) | a ee 
or a Sa = de . » Us Bee! | = . j . | | | 

Sele da ates frrmmee -gan'| gi] 38] samdatecl 3 Ans] } |) vino tend") $M0"K) aie) 

305 f 1 } Iontagne. ge ned ae Belgium.. ; ee eer ee ereteeees seeeee # | aca 905.09 ee ea seeeee a He 400 405 | | 

: a eee eee esa 9601 5:00 315320 | 
: ~$T. LOUIS, MO.*  Nov.22.. ||. ~~ ~TORONTO, ONT. 
a LOUIS, MO. Nov. 22. TORONTO, ONT. Nov. 24. _ SALT LAKE CITY.* Nov. 21 
sitins Par Name o (par) Hj — ae 
—--- : Bid. | Ask. || Company. \val| High. | Low. oe giame OT in F lai 7 —— ~ ‘ 
hin aes ompany | ‘ igh | Low |Sales, || Namect | sees eet 
| Sales Cati ettie, Colo. . $0.70| $0.80 ‘Center Star 38 | a aie _ + Na - | Company. | Shares, | at | Low | Sales. 
ae 4 28 penes x r - omnis pene ae 
ere! ae'ou||Lone Pine... ‘ 0336) "2,000 | Bon Butler. wee 8) | x) Te Mammoth. .... 400 co ; 

— Gh.26 |e -og) (Mt. Lion. ... .03 Bullion-Beok | ae a -10%| .10%4| 4,400| May Day........ ae. =| 7 1 = 2,600 
‘i 1 1 ine ome pe ee 
ot 00} 2250) PAYNE... +0. ..---e-0e--| 1] 13 | 10 |.......- | Century,....... | i 's th i =| | ooees lp eene 
5,071 Doe oak ges: 20.00| 22.50 Rambler-Cariboo Catay,....... 150,000 ; 204 aw Lm Silver King....| 150, a -243¢ | 11,300 
24) Grasite Bimet, at. 130.00 | 130.00 Repablie «a. avseseeses Con, Mereur....| 1,000,000) 5) 1.88 178 | “$300|Bwansea.....”./| 100, Eiuiasnbshiaaiestecets 
ie t. Joe Lead, Mo. - ot:z)| oh: 30|| White Bear....0.0.0.0... ereac<| eet Slee lan oi oy ~ | ae 500 
Reese sss cana =the ane meme caer eae Winnipeg... Daly-West.....| | 150,000! 2049.75 8.70 4,435 ||Sunshine....:.-| 250,000 10) 54) -15 2.700 
ee are’ teu | Saas | Aietm til Sed lee S| oe 

: : _ es ~ 230°000| 1 cu Peas eat Enact eta 500, 1) 15k 13 . 
*Fro L.Mammoth |.| 150; : “s 1,200| (West Mg. Glory 5 ce 2,700 
m our Special Correspondent. Total sales, 4,000 shares. a an = 1.50 | 1.2244] 25,600|/Yankee Con.. 300,000 — ashame firs Beets 
mines are tah. *By our aoe tense One ees 
y our Special Correspondent. Total sales, 218,759 shares. 
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CHEMICALS, MINERALS, RARE EARTHS, ETC.—CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
(See also Market Reviews.) 


ABE ASIVES— Cust.Meas. Price. [BARIUM Cust.Meas. Price. Cust.Meas. Price. |PAINTS AND COLORS— Cust.Meas. Price. 
Carborundum, f.o.b. Niagara Oxide, Am. hyd. cryst ; $0.02%, |GRAPHITE—Anm. f.0.b. Prov- : Metallic, brown ....... ... 8h.ton $19.10 
Falls, Powd., F.FF.FFF. Ib. $0.08 Sulphate (Blanc Fixe)..... ‘“* .02 idence, R. I., lump....sh.ton $8.00 Red 16.04 
Graine ......cccccccccees -10 Pulverized ......cscec0.. ‘* 30.00 9.25@10.u0 
Geta, TE. Bisscrkcsscee © -07@.10 |BaRYTES— German, com. pulv....... -01%@.01% 21.25@25.09 
Chester, Mass....... eeees -04%@.05 | Am. Crude, No. 1.........8bh. ton , Best pulverized ......... -014% @.02 Dutch, washed ; 04% 
Barry’s Bay, Ont........- -074%%@0914 Crude, No. 2 Ceylon, common pulv 02% @.03% French, washed ......... -014%@.01 4 
Mont., f.0.b., Chicago -07@.07% Crude, No. 3..... Best pulverized ........ -04@.08 Orange mineral, Am...... .07% @.08 
Crushed Steel, f.o.b Pitts- German, gray Italian, pulv ..... 01% Foreign, as to make -08% @.11% 
05% Snow white GYPSUM—Ground ..........sh.ton 8.00@8.50 Paris green, pure, bulk..... 12 
Bmery, Turkish flour in kegs 03% Fertilizer see 7.00 | Red lead, American....... 05% @.08 
Grains, in kegs ....... -05@.0544 BAUXITE—Ga. or Ala.Mines: MOE: xsciccsksesccesewss Geen 4.00 Foreign -065 @.8 
Naxos flour, in kegs -03% First Grade ........ ....1g.ton 5.50 | English and French “« 14.00@16.00 | Turpentine, spirits ........gal. .538@.53 4 
Grains, in kegs -05@.051% Second grade ... 4.75 |INFUSORIAL EARTH—Gr’d. White lead, Am., dry i -04% @.04%, 
Chester flour, in kegs.... -03% |BISMUTH—Subnitrate . 1.40 Ameerionn BOG ..ccesccacee ™* 20.00 American, in oil........ -05%4@.05% 
Grains, in kegs -05@.05%4 Subcarbonate 1.65 seececcceseee ** > 87.50 Foreign, in oil.........+- -06% @.09%4 
Peekskill, f.o.b. Easton, BITUMEN—“‘B”’ 08% Germano 40.00 Zinc, white, Am., ex dry.. -04% @.04% 
Pa., flour, in kegs.... 014% 05 |LODINE—Crude .............100 lbs. 2.45 American, red seal...... -06% 
Grains, in kegs -02% |BoNE ASH 02% @.02% IRON—Muriate ....... cocoee MD -05 Green seal 07 
Crude, ex-ship N. Y.: Ab- RN el 8 Ee .07% @.07% Nitrate, com’) .....cccccees 01% Foreign, red seal, dry... -05% @.08%4 
bott (Turkey) ig.tom 26.50@90.00 ISROMINE .............200++ 40 . 04 Green seal, dry ...... .06% @.09% 
Kuluk (Turkey)....... ‘* 22.00@24.00 |canmrum—wetallic 1.40 Oxide, pure copperas color. . -05@.10 | POTASH 

Naxos (Greek) b. gr... “* 26.00) Sulphate .........-- peiionek . 2.00@2.50 Purple-brown -02| Caustic, ordinary ......... 04% @.05 
Garnet, as per quality....sh.ton 25.00@35.00 er -01@01% eet SOUND: 5scccsccsesses -06% 

Pumice Stone, Am. powd.. Ib. -01% @.02 |CALCIUM—aAcetate, gray.... 1.30 -01@.03 | POTASSIUM— 
Italian, powdered......... -01% ** brown.... .90 |KAOLIN—(See China Clay.) Bicarbonate cryst -08% 
Lump, per quality........ -04@.40 | Carbide, ton lots f.0.b. Ni- KRYOLITH—(See Cryolite.) Powdered or gran........ 14 
Rottenstone, ground........ -02% @.04% agara Falls, N. Y., for LEAD—Acetate, white -07%@.08 | Bichromate, Am.........+. -08% @.08% 
Lump, per quality..... -06@.20 Jeresy City, N. J.....eh.ton DOOR: kcccnsseesccsucens -06@.06% Scotch -08% @.09 
Rouge, per quality..... pees -10@.30 | Carbonate, ppt............. Ib. j Nitrate, com’] ......... cee -061%4 Carbonate 038% @.03\% 
Steel Emery,f.o.b.Pittsburg. tt. | eee | ye 6 BTAD. o. eee ee eeceees -08% | Chromate 35 
CEMENT— LIME—Com., abt. 250 lbs.... bbl. -80 Cyanide (98@99%) ........ 23 

ACIDS— . 

Portland, Am., 400 lbs.... bbl. Finishing -90|} Kainit . eciene eee ARTROM: 0.05 

Bosacie, exystals........ 10K @.-11 DONE. cccteaussepsene MAGNESITE—Greece. Manure salt, 20% ........ - 100 Ibs. -66 
Powdered ......... Cee 11%@.11% ‘‘Rosendale,”? 300 Ibs...... ‘* j Crude (95%) ...... eseeeeelg.ton 6.00@6.50 D’le Manure Salt,48@53%. ‘* 1.12 

Carbonic, liquid gas OO | nice death: Sess RE 6 Scere soos ..+.s8b.ton 17.50@18.00 | Murlate, 80@85% ......... 1.83 

Ghsemie, erafe....... erase 20 | CERESINE— Bricks ..... saciid esa eee MOT INK ixeehindesvcasavases “ 1.86 

Hydrofluoric, 30%..... : ped Orange and Yellow........ Am. Bricks, f.o.b. Pittsburg ‘‘ 175.00 Permanganate ............ Ib. -09% @.10 
a senee iat Ete ae isabhneee MAGNESIUM— Prussiate, yellow .......... -185 @.14 
Beer ra teaemeenetnnesen = CHALK—Lump, bulk é Carbonate, light, fine pd.... Ib. .05 BOR Gavssssasercscscas © 36 

Ppt. per quality .......... Ib. iseeeeee = -07@.09 Sulphate, 90% ............100 lbs. 2.11 

ALCOHOL—Grain ......... . 2.47 |\CHLORINE—Liquid ........ 5 ee Chloride, com’] ........... ‘* -01% 2.14 

Refined wood 95@97%..... -60@.65 | Water ‘—subeeee ” M0} PWTIANE occ ccscnccesesss. cat 89% 
Purified ...cccccccccccce 1.20@1.50 | CHROME ORE— END Nicseresseueuesacce -60 |QUARTZ—(See Silica). 

ALUM—Lump ..............100 lbs. 1.75 (50% ch.) ex-ship N. Y....lg.ton Sulphate cocccececce LOO Ibs. .15@.95 |SALT—N. Y. com. fine 2.00 
Ground > 1.80 Bricks f.o.b. Pittsburg..... M MANGANESE—Powdered, N. Y. agricultural....... sae 1.50 
Powdered 3.00 70@75% binoxide ..... Ib. .01%@.01% |SALTPETRE—Crude ........100 lbs. 3.35@3.40 

* Chrome, com’l ...... beuees = 2.75@3.00 |\CLAY, CHINA—Am. com.,ex- Crude pow’d. Refined .. ‘6 4,.25@4.62% 


Gosh, Bh. Zoccosesses x 8.00 75@85% binoxide ...... -014%@.024% |SILICA—Best foreign .......lg.ton 10.00@11.00 

. Am. best, ex-dock, N. Y.... 9.00 85@90% binoxide ..... -02%@.03% | Ground quartz, ord sh.ton 6.00@8.00 
=— : 1.50 English, common........... 12.00 90@95% binoxide ...... 08% @.05% | Best .....sseeseeeeeeees ‘ — 12,00@13.00 
Oxide, com’l, common...... 06% 


20 Best grade .....ceseesee 17.00 | Carbonate ' -16@.20 Lump quartz ........ 2.50@4.00 
Peer pers ; = Fire Clay, ordinary........s8b.ton 4.25 Chloride wat .04 RNS ND ko vs cscscesseee 2.75 


DK cvnksnoniidincnsesse 6.00| Ore, 50%, Foreign......... unit .18@.19 |SILVER—Chloride ........ . OB, 65 
Hydrated ........ peene®: , 4 2.60 MP MOAT wicscsscassacseess 5.00 Domestic inbekeenaees fo JOD]. UMUEEE Gaissawckuxcesssence 34 
Sulphate, pure on COAL TAR PITCH..........gal. .08 |MARBLE—Flour ............sh.ton 6.00@7.00 | Oxide “ .85@1.1¢ 


COBALT—Carbonate ........ Ib. 1.75 |MERCURY—Bichloride ...... Ib. .77 | SODIUM— 
AMMONIA— RRERED  xcosscsseccscessss ™ 1.50 |MICA—N. Y. gr’nd, coarse...sh.ton 88.00@38.00 | Bichromate ..... tweeeessew Sib 06% 
Aqua, sens Sele bt ad tool ; 03 Oxide—Black .cccccccecsscs ™ 2.26@2.30 Fine -00% @.02 CRIES, COT Sisscccdscs ™ 07% @.08 
Pen ce I 08% 2.28@2.40 cu me .30 | Hyposulphite, Am..........100 Ibs. 1.60@1.65 
20° 03% | Smalt, blue ordinary .... ‘* 06 ” 80 German ........ Sse sene es: 1.70@1.90 


od 


26° 05% ONE: cbwiccckssctusees -20 Leow ‘ ce 1.50 Peroxide . 
COPPERAS—in bulk ..... ..-100 Ibs. .20@.37% Leteeeewresen 2.00 homes on . 
In bbls....... eeaveekes oO .25@.42% eae 3.00 


see eeceseecece Silicate, conc. 
Carbonate, lump -08% |COPPER—Carbonate .18@.19 |MINERAL WOOL— Com’l 


Powdered ; 09 | Chloride s .25| Slag, ordinary ............8h.ton 19.00 | Sulphate, com’l ........ 


: Sulphide ........ ee eeee 
Muriatic, grain ........++- -05% | Nitrate, crystals ee 35 ARRON vvcescsmcceusane . 25.00 Sulphite crystals ......... “ 


Lump ve 08% | Oxide, com’l ..........+00+ .19| Rock, ordinary ........... “ 32.00 SSULPHUR—Roll ............100 Ibs. 
Nitrate, white, pure (99%). 12 \CRYOLITE “ 40.00 | MOUNT sssbeseseassecsacns ~" 


| “I . 
Phosphate, -09 |EXPLOSIVES— ....... |NICKEL Oxide, No. 1........ Ib. 1.u0 \TALOUN G., lot grade. aes 
PUTO ...cccccccccccccees -12| Blasting powder, A.......25 Ib. keg NO. 2....cceee0- eeceee ” .60 | N. Y., Fibrous, best 


“ Iphate ..... seuesee “ | French, best .... 

ANTIMONY—Glass ......... apse | Seating gevtee, B . Pe mn ivaen ‘20@.21 | italian, best ...... 
Needle, lump ........+.+. Aes | “RN, S-+--->=5005 = S—Black, reduced 20 gr.: TAR—Regular 

Powdered, ordinary ..... 05% @.07y, | ““Rackarock,”” B........... 25@30, cold test......... 09% @.10% | Oil barrels .. 


Oxide, com’l white, 95%... 00% | Judson R.BR. powder. .... gg ' 15, cold test ....000.0. 10% @11% i emer raeun ss baseeen 
Com’l white, 95%........ 12 | Dynamite (20% nitro-glycer- BDO sh cdcncdiccnscncsécces -11%@12% | URANIUM—Oxide ... 


, = | > Sibeceraenscecebes ; Summer ......sseseeeeee .09%@.09% | ZINC—Metallic, ch. pure..... 
Com’] gray --.+.++200+- iss | Cylinder, dark st , Carbonate, OPE. o.<scs000000 
Sulphuret, com’l ......... 16 (30% nitro-glycerine)..... R ylinder, dark steam ref... -08% @.10% Chloride solution, com’l.... 
(40% nitro-glycerine)..... 15 | Dark, filtered............ -11%@.15% | Chloride granular ......... 

ARSENIC—White ........... -02% @.03% | (50% nitro-glycerine)..... 16% errr -14% @.17% SME. 8604 0056456004660N 00 
.06%@.07 | (60% nitro-glycerine).... 18 Extra cold test .......... 21% @.26%, | Sulphate ........0..eeeeee 

| (75% nitro-glycerine).... 21 Gasoline, 86°@90°......... -15@.20 

Glycerine for ultro, (82-2- Naphtha, crude, 68°@72°.. r 9.05 | THE RARE EARTHS. 

Ventura, Cal..... eeeeeee- Oh. ton 82.00 oe es cial 18% @13% PUI cto ea oe 12 | 
CGR ccesccns pesnee seeees ID, .01%@.03% FeLtpSPAR—Ground ........sb.ton 8.00@9.00 Linseed, domestic raw...... -44@.46 
Egyptian, crude......... ee -05%@.06 rLINT PEBBLES—Dan. Best. lg.ton 14.75 Boiled . 48 


Trinidad, refined...........sh.ton 35.00 | French, Best ...cccccccce “ 11.75 Calcutta, TOW .ccccccccce 75 





‘Bulphurous, liquid anhy.... -05 





ALUMINUN-- 





Cust. Meas. 
BORON—Nitrate ..........+. Ib. 





| CALCIUM—Tungstate 


San Valentino (Italian)....lg.ton 16.00 | FLUORSPAR— |OZOKERITE s | (Scheelite) .......seceeee 


eee eeeeeseesee 11% |\CERIUM—Nitrate 
Seyesel (French), mastic... sh.ton 21.00 4m. lump. ist grade......sb.ton 14.40 [PAINTS AND COLORS— Se eeeee 
Gilsonite, Utah, ordinary... Ib. .03 | |\DIDYMIUM—Nitrate 


gee | qemu whe = tae | Wah cescnrrrnesecers ees 

i gr 13.40 | UD 4.665045600560%6500 -16 |GLUCINUM—Nitrate ee ak, 

BARIUM— | te a oa 12.40 | Yellow, common......... 10% | LANTHANUM—Nitrate ..... 

Carb. Lump, 80@90%....sh.ton 25.00@27.50 Ground, ist grade....... 17.90 Best .....2-seeeeeeecee “ +25 |LITHIUM—Mitrate ee 

O2@O8% ........0.0. “*  26.00@29.00 Ground, 2d grade ....... 16.50 | Lampblack, com’l ......... 044% 'STRONTIUM—Nitrate ea ad 
Powdered, 80@90%...... Ib. 01% @.02 | Foreign, lump ........++.+ 8.00@12.00 | Refined .........s+eeee0.  “* -07 |THORIUM—Nitrate 49@50%. 
Chloride, com'l ..........+-100Ibs.1.67%@1.76 | Ground ......--++++++++- 11.50@14.00 | Litharge, Am. pow’d....... ‘“*  .04%@.05% |yRANIUM—Nitrate ........ 

Chem. pure cryst....... Ib. .05 |FULLER’S EARTH—Lump .100 Ibs. 15 English flake ........... ‘*  .08%@.08% |yTTRIUM—Nitrate ......... Ib. 40.00 


Nitrate, powdered ........  “* 05% | Powdered ........+--++00-- “* -80 Glassmakers’ ............ “* -07%@.08 |ZrRCONIUM—Nitrate .......  “ 8.00 








Norse.—These quotations are for wholesale lots in New York unless otherwise specified, and are generally subject to the usual trade discounts. Readers of the ENGINEERING AND MINING 
Jovrnat are requested to report any corrections needed, or to suggest additions which they may consider advisable. 





